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SECTION THIRD. 


I now propose giving an account of the various routes leading from the city of K/ibuI 
into the countries and districts north of the river of Kabul, as far as Badakhshan and 
K&shghar, with a brief description of them and their inhabitants. 

Eleventh Route. From Kabul to JaMl-dbad by way of Lamghdn, a distance of 

sixty kuroh west.* * * § 

“ The route from Kabul to Bimk-Ab has been already given at page 59 of Section 
Second. From thence proceeding one kuroh and a half east you reach a place where 
two roads diverge. That on the right hand goes to Jagd41ik, ami that on the left 
is as follows:—From the point where the two roads separate four kuroh east is Sar 
Aobey,f signify ing Cold Water—The Place of Cold Water—the name of a halting 
place towards the head of the river of K4bul, and the road (track) is like the dry bed 
of a river. The place named Tang-Gh4r (jlc- where the river of the Ghtir- 

Band—which derives its name from the band or pass leading into Ghur—joins the 
river of K4bul, lies ten kuroh to the left hand from this point. 

“ Leaving Sar Aobey, you proceed in the direction of east into a dara’h of the 
mountains, and continue to advance for a distance of four kuroh. You then go three 
kuroh to the south, then turn two kuroh east again, when the route runs for another 
three kuroh north-east, then four kuroh to the south-east, inclining south, one kuroh 
east, two kuroh north, and ten (two?) kuroh to the south-east; and, after proceeding 
in this winding manner for another four kuroh in the direction of north-east, you reach 
Mandrawar,§ also, written Mandr&war and Mandrawal, r and l being interchangeable, 
which is a large village, and the seat of government of the district of Lamgkan. 

“ The route just described winds through a narrow dara’h of the mountains, which 
re lofty, and rise on either side, along the banks of the river of K4bul, which, east of 
Mandrawar, joins the river of Tigbari,[] also well known as the river of Lamgh4n.^[ 

“ Three kuroh east from thence (Mandrawar) is Chh4r-B4gh-i-Mas’ud, signifying 
Mas’ud’s Four Gardens,** the name of a large village, the chief place of the district, 
and the before-mentioned river lies near by on the left hand, 

“ From thence distant seven kuroh, inclining southwardly, is Darfmtha’h, a little 
mountain on the right hand, on the other (the south) side of the afore-mentioned river. 
Although the river of Kabul contains but a small volume of water (at this point), 
nevertheless, it is rather dangerous, and is forded with difficulty, and rafts are used for 
crossing it.ff Half a kuroh south from thence (Darhntha’h) is the large village of 


* This is by far the best and easiest route between Jal&l-abad and Kabul, and a good one to adopt. With 
the exception of some few difficulties between Sar Aobey and Mandrawar there is little to be overcome, while 
all the difficulties between tho bridge over the Surkh Ab and Kabul, and the passes by the other route, would 
be avoided. The Kabul river and some others would have to be bridged, but the posts necessary for guarding 
them would guard the road also. 

| This does not appear in Major Wilson’s new map of Afghanistan. Bayazid, the Byafc, calls it Sar-i-Ao,. 
which would signify 4< head of the water,” or “ source of the stream or river.” 

J Bayazid, tho Byat, says that the Kotal or Pass of Tang-Gab as he writes it, was, previous 

to the time of Babar Badshah, called the Kun (podex) Kotal; but when, on one occasiou, this name was 
mentioned in the Badsball’s council chamber, he remarked that the name was not a nice one for ears polite, 
and that it should be thereafter called instead, the Tang-Gab Kotal, or Kotal of the Narrow Place. 

§ The author must have crossed the Ab-i-Baran or River of Kabul, but he does not say so. This name is 
not spelt u Mandarawar.” 

J This name is written “Tirgadi” in Major-General Walker’s map, “Tirgari” in Major Wilson’s, and 
(i Tigadee ” in others, and all three are incorrect. 

% There is also a road from Bank-Ab to K&bul by way of the Kotal of Tang Gall or Tang-Ghar, and 
another from Mandrawar by way of Dabri. 

** A garden divided by walks into four parts or quarters is also called a Chhar-Bagh. It has the addition 
of Mas’ud to distinguish it’from Ohhar-Bagh-i-8afa on the south side of the river, and mentioned in Section 
Second, page 53. Akbar Badshah, on his way back from Kabul in 997II. (1589 A.D.), visited this place, 
which appears to have been also known as Mas’ud-dbad. From thence he went on to Mandrawar. 

ft Babar Bad shah, referring to the routes into the Lamghanat (the plural form of Laraghan), says : “In 
“ proceeding from Kabul down into the Lamghanat one road goes irom Kurtik-Sa’i and the Kotal of Dabri by 

« Pulan —ia some copies of his Tuzuk , Bfil&n Another road leads from £uruk-S£’i, and 

4150. I. 1274* ^ 
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Sabz-aMd, from which a large canal has been cut from the river of K&bul, and carrie 
on to JaL'il-fib/id. From Sabz-AMd three kurob south-east is Jal&l-abad. The canal 
lies near on the left-hand side of the way, and the river of K&bul flows about two 
kuroh ori the left, hand, close to the mountains. 

“ From Sar Aobcy to near Mandrawar, opening out on the right hand and on the 
left, are several large dara’hs, in which dwell nomad Afghdns of the Ghalzi tribe.” 

Mirza Muhammad Hakim, brother of Akbar Bddshah, having taken forcible pos¬ 
session of the city of Kabul in 970 JJ* * (1562-63 A.D.), and dispossessed the Deputy 
Governor of his authority, the Khdn-i-Kbdndn, Mun’im KMn, who was then employed 
in the provinces east of Agrah, was recalled to proceed to Kabul to operate against the 
Mirzd, and reduce him to submission. Mun’im Khan having reached Pas’haur, without 
waiting for the troops told off to accompany him, set out through the Khaibar with his 
own personal attendants, and a small body of retainers, in order to secure Jaldl-dbdd, 
refusing the aid offered to him by the Khalil arid Mahmand Afghdns. Before he 
reached Jaldl-dhad, however, one of Muhammad Hakim’s partisans had taken pos¬ 
session of it. 

Mun’im Khdn pushed on, and invested it as well as he could; but Muhammad 
Hakim had moved from Kdbul with his adherents, and the troops of Kdbul, who had 
joined him, for the purpose of securing Jaldl-dbdd, by the route just described, and had 
reached Mandrawar. Before Mun’im Khdn had time to attempt to carry Jaldl-dbdd by 
assault, which he proposed to do, or, at least, attempt, he found that Muhammad 
Hakim, with bis forces, was then at the Darfintha’li Kotal, distant only about two 
kuroh west of Jaldl-dbdd, and was engaged in crossing the riyer. The Khdn-i-Khdndn 
was consequently defeated, and had to retire precipitately to Pas’haur again. 

I have mentioned this circumstance here in order to show that Jaldl-dbdd is liable 
to attack from that quarter, unless precautions are taken to guard the passage of the 
river in the direction indicated. 

“ It is now necessary that I should give some account of Lamghdn.” 

The 'Dara’h of Lamghdn. 

“ Lamghdn is one of the six provinces or territories of Faristdn,f the ancient seats 
of the Tdjzik race. Although some of these territories have been overrun and occupied 
by some of the tribes of Afghdus from time to time, more particularly from the period 
that Mirza Ulugh Beg, ruler of Kd.bul, expelled the Khas’hi sept of Afghdns from the 
territory of Kdbul proper, nevertheless, the Tdjzik element still predominates in them 

r*».A dill U ~ IK, •***.*«* gpr_J i-l. _ rri/:„/l__1 

Kdradn; 4. Nangrahdr, or 

The latter has been briefly noticed in Section Second of these “ Notes,” as well as 
Nangrahdr. 

“ The name Lamghdn was originally Lamakdn because (according to 

tradition) it is the place of sepulture of the Patriarch Lamak, the father of Niih—on 
whom he peace 1 In the dialect of these Tdjzik people there is no letter equivalent 
to the ’Arabic an d they use gh i in lieu of it, and thus the word became 

Lamaghdn By degrees, through constant use, the word became shortened 

to Lamghdn, and also to Laghmdn. 

runs lower down than Kuriitii; and, having crossed the A.b-i Llaran (which we incorrectly call “ the Kabul 
river”) from tJluk-Niir, you proceed by the B&d-Paj or Bdd Faj Kotal (Bad-ij—in some copies, is 

merely an error for or Faj or Paj signifying a Pnss, and B;id Paj or Bad Faj, “the Wind or 

Windy Pass,” on account of the strong wind generally prevailing there, and which, at times, renders, its passage 
impracticable, & 

Mirza lvamrau, Babar’s son, after be had been defeated by his sovereign and brother, Humayun Badshah, 
at Shutar>>Grdin in 957 IT., fled by the Mdhi Purojzaldh and this very Bad Faj, and took shelter in I.amo-han 
with Malik Muhammad, the Mandrawaji, and got him to assemble the men of his tomdn to begin sedition anew. 
Humayun sent a force to operate against him, upon which, Mirza Kamran fled to the dara’hs of Alingdr and 
’All Shang, which lie above Mandrawar, but, considering the locality not a good one, ho left it, and took 
shelter with his friends and adherents, the Khalil and Mahmand tribes of Afghans. 

* The year 970II. commenced on the 3rd August, 1562 A.D. 

t This is the name given to these parts by the author of these surveys. Lainghan is sometimes written 
Laghmdn, but there is no u in the word : “ Ldghinan ” cannot be made out of it by any one who can read it in 
the vernacular. 

A recent compiler assures us that the word “ Tdjak ” and “ Taujak,” as he writes Tdjzik, « is rather loosely 
used.’ In this I can heartily concur. In no Persian Dictionary will such a word be found as “Tdjak ’’ 
any more than “ Kdfar.” The origin and signification of the word Tdjzik, Tail, or Tazik, will be found in mV 
Translation of the « Tabakdid-Ndsiri,” page 301, note 3. J 






Lamgban is a large darah, extending in the direction of north-west and south¬ 
east, from Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao to the mountain of Daruntha’h, to the immediate east 
of, and under which the ^ rivers of ’All Shang and A linger, the Lohgar and its 
tributaries, including the Ab-i-BAr&ftl {i. e., The BArAnl River),* the rivers of the 
Ghfir-Band and the Panj-her or Panj-staer Bara’b, the Tag-lb or Tag-Ao, and the 
ourkh Kud, become one stream, and then receives the name of ‘ River of Kabul * 
that is to say, the river of the province of Kabul, and which junction of so many 
streams is said (as already mentioned at page 49, Section Second) to be the origin 
ot the name of the territory of Nek-Anb&r, otherwise Nangrahfir. 6 

‘'The Dara’h of Lamghdn is about forty kuroh in length, and has lofty mountain 
ranges on either side, and into it other minor, but still extensive, Dara’hs open 

“ The chief town of LamghAn is ChMr-Bdgh-i-MasAd ; f and Maridravvar and 
lighan are both large villages, or rather small towns, enclosed with walls. The'lands 
of this territory are famous for their productiveness. It contains about 12,000 Tiiizik 
families, who pay taxes to the Bddshdh of Kiibul, Timur Shdh, Sadozl, and have to 
furnish a contingent of troops to his army. 

Lands aitificially irrigated from rivers, which yield large crops, pay from one half 
to one fourth of the produce to the State, while lands dependent oil. rain for irrigation 
are assessed at from one fifth to one tenth. b 

“The language spoken by the people of LamgbAn is called the LamgMni dialect 
and is not quickly understood; but most of the people speak Tajzik (Persian) and" 

they also profess some proficiency in Pus’hto and Turki.$ ' 

“ Two kuroh distant from the town of Tighari, in the direction of south-west on 
the top of a hill, is the sepulchre, which, according to the tradition, is that of’the 
latnarch Lamak. Ihey also call him by the name of Mihtar L/im, and No^Lakhi- 
Baba. 

“ On the north and north-east Lamghan is hounded by a mighty mountain ranee 
clothed with perpetual snow, which the Afghan people call Kimd,§ and in the dara’hs 
around about it (on its sides), the SAfi or Sap! tribe of AfghAns, and some Ghalzis 
dwell, some of whom reside in permanent dwellings, and others lead the life of ilrfl* 
or nomads. || 

“ Although all the lesser dara’hs dependent on this larger one cannot be enume- 
detafl »> re ’ 8,X the lar S' est > which are well known, require to be mentioned in 

1. The T)ara h of Alingar. 

“This is a considerable dara’h, and also the name of a large village in it The 
dara’h is about sixteen kuroh in length from east to west, and on the east terminates 
at the mountains of perpetual snow, from which side you can enter the Dara’h of 

,° u the west (south-west) side it lies near the village of Tighari, also called 
Tirghan. 

“ 2^°f Da ^; 1 ' of Alingar a river issues, which rises in the mountain range of 

Hindu Koh, I uaj-Mir, or Ivund,** as it is also called, and in the neighbourhood of 

* Also called Ab-i-Baran, and applied to the united streams until after their junction with the Suckh liml 
T It is said to bo a very ancient place. - 

f ^Several of the non-Afghan races dwelling in these parts are, without doubt, of Turkish descent A 
considerable tract of country between Kfibnl and Pes’lmwar, and north of the river of Kabul, as well as south 
Of the Spin-Ghar range, was, up- to the advent of-the Afghans in this direction, inhabited by Turks, as I have 
previously mentioned, and this accounts for the numerous Turkish names of places in these territories, and “ho 
existence of the lurkisu language. See pago 51, and note <j, page 45, Section Second. 

§ See puge 51 > Section Second. 

|| Consequently the inhabitants of Lamgh,4n are “ not all Ghikaes and Tajaks.” 

Nomads are known by the Afghans, and in the Afghan language, by the general names of Kochi and 
Powandah which terms cortam writers—the latter nomads under the impossible names of “ Provincial ” am! 
“Poymdiahs -imagine to bo the names of as many tribes of “ Pathans proper ”; indeed, one writer asserts 
that they are the great trading tribe of Afghanistan.” The former name comes from the Pus’hto verb 
kochcdal, “tomarch,”“to decamp,”&c., derived, probably, from the Tajzik word signifying «migra¬ 

tion,” “ decamping,” “marching,” and which is likewise used in Pus’hto as an adjeSve, to signify nomadic 
or wandering. Powandah is derived from the Pus’hto verb pcncul, “ to graze,” engrafted on the lan“?ie’ 

apparently, from Tajzik and this term is applied to certain AfgMn tribes and portions of tribes’ 

hereafter to be referred to, who move about with their herds and flocks, and act as carriers between their own’ 

s^jt'te new ^ i99 > n ° 6 ’ - d -■ 

IT See page 108. 

SfW Wilson’s map the source of the Alingar appears far away in the north-east, in what is marked 
as hantor (meant forKajfar probably), but Abu-1-Fazl, as well as the author of these surreys, say its source 
is much lower down, and Babar Badshah says it is in Giwar. See pages 104 and 137. When U come to fc^ow 
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Tighari unites with the river of’AM Shang. The lowest part of the dara’h is peopled 
by TAjziks, higher up by the people styled Kohistanis, and the uppermost parts are 
held hv the Tor K&firfs or Si’Ah-PoshAn, who lead the life of ildts or nomads.” 

Sooii after the death of II urn Ay An BAdshAh, Mun’im Khan, who had been left in 
charge of the province of Kabul and its dependencies when that monarch set out to 
recover his kingdom and entered India, repaired to NangrahAr. Bayazid, the ByAt, 
was despatched by.Mun’ im Khan at the period in question to collect the revenue or 
tribute from the people of AlingAr, and the tribe of Hazar Meshi,* * which people, he 
■says, dwelt in the vicinity of and round the tomb of Mihtar LAm. 

B.ayazid went accordingly, and reached Sbajarl in AlingAr, which place is 

situated in the jal-gdh,^ or verdant plain, of Chal-mani, which belonged to AlingAr, and 
which tomAn had been previously held in fief by Sultars Muhammad, Karawul. Me 
had laid out a fine garden there, and in it Bayazid took up his quarters, and began his 
duties. 

“ The next day the Kazis of Alingar presented themselves, and brought along with 
them a little wine, sweetmeats, several wild (game) birds, and some fruit. It is cus¬ 
tomary with these KAzis, when they visit the authorities or ruler of the district, to 
take wine and sweetmeats as a present, and, if people have any disputes to settle, the 
KAzis are sent for, instead of the disputants going to the Kazis. If any among the 
people of this part die, the corpse is washed and placed in a coffin, and when taking it 
to the burying-ground they set it on the ground in order to change the bearers, which 
is directly contrary to the custom of the Muhammadans, who relieve each other as 
bearers without setting down the coffin. The funeral party having set it down, drink 
wine or some other fermented liquor (bfiza’h), and dance round it, after which they 
take it up again, and the corpse is committed to the earth.” 

Having collected the amount of tribute due, Bayazid returned to Ju-e ShAhi, after¬ 
wards styled JalAl-AbAd, in honour of JalAl-ud-Din Muhammad, Akbar BadshAh. 


2. The Dara'h of'All Shang. 


“ ’All Shang is the name of two large villages, as well as of the dara’h in which 
they are situated. It is about fifteen kuroh in length, and on the north arid north-east 
terminates at the mountain range of perpetual snow. As in the case of AlingAr, the 
TAjziks occupy the lower, the KohistAnis the middle, and the Tor KAfiris the upper¬ 
most parts. A considerable river issues from this dara’h, which, flowing towards the 
south, passes east of Tighari, and joins the river of the AlingAr dara’h.” 

The Shaikh, AbA-1-Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbaii, states that round about the toman of 
’All Shang are lofty mountains covered with snow, out of which issues the river, and 
that the dwellers in those mountains are called KAfirs, that is. Unbelievers. He also 
states that the grave of LAm, also called Lamak, is situated near by (in the hill at its 
entrance, and about two miles to the east of Tighari), and that “ an, in the word 
•“ Lamakan, or LamagAn, means ‘riches,’ ‘property,’ ‘possessions,’ and ‘juice,’ or 
“ ‘ milk,’ and that the word LauiakAn means ‘ the milk of Lamak.’ ”J 


3. The. Dara’h of Nijr-Ab , or Nijr-Ao, 


“ This is a large dara’h,§ nearly twenty kuroh in length. In the direction of north¬ 
west it. pierces a difficult mountain range, and adjoins the Dara’h of Panj-her or Panj- 
slier. In this valley of Nijr-Ab several thousand TAjzik families dwell, some in per. 
manent dwellings, and some as nomads. Out of it also issues a pver which, near 
Tighari,|| unites with the river of’Ali-Shang.” 


more of these tracts it will be found, if I am not much mistaken, that what appears in the above map as the 
source of the Alingar river, is no other than the source of the Chaghan-Sarae river, or one of its tributaries. 
See page 145, and note f|. See also my paper on “ K&firist&n,” page 7. 

In Major-General Walker’s map (last edit.) the junction of the Alingar and ’Ali-Shang is laid down some ten 
or twelve miles below Tighari, but, in Major Wilson’s, it is correctly shown. 

* These people are T&jzlks, and are still to be found in these parts. 

■j- I have already described, at page 45, Section Second, what a jal-gah is, but it constantly appears in our 
maps as though it was the proper name of a place. 

j This last, clause of the sentence is wanting in Blochmann’s printed text, but is contained in several 


MS. copies. 

§ The name signifies the Dara’h or Talley of the Nijr-Ab, or Nijr river. 

if Sic in MS. It must be an error for Tang-Ghar, still the writer is not in the habit of making errors of 
this kind. Our latest surveyors have misunderstood these names : they have turned Nijr-Ab into Nijran y and 
Tag-Ab into Tagctfi. See Major-General Walker’s Report for 1878-79, Part 2, page 4(>. 



Babar BadsMh says“ Another toman is Nijr-Ab, or Nijr-Ao, lying north-east 
“ from Kabul in a mountain tract, and behind it, in the same mountains, all (the 
"« people) are Kdfirs, and it is a KafiristAn. It is rather an out of the way corner.” 

The author of these surveys does not mention the Dara’h of Panj-her, or I^anj-shor, 
as it is also written, among these other dara’hs, his survey not extending so tar. 
Babar, however, says :—“ Another tom fin is Panj-her. It lies on the high road (nee 
« page 140) into Badakhshan, and the Kdfiristan lies close adjoining it. Panj-her 
c{ is a thoroughfare for the Kafir robbers, and they obtain a livelihood from it. On 
“ account, of their proximity the people of Panj-her pay perquisites to them. At the 
“ time that I advanced into Hindustan and conquered it, the Kafirs entered Panj-her, 
“ slew a number of its people, and committed great ravages.' This could not have 
been because the inhabitants of the dara’h were Musalmans, for, in another place, the 
Badshah says, “ they were a heathenish people.” .. .. 

Abh-l-Fazl says that the lcohistart of the toman of Nijr-Ao is full of Kafirs, and that 
instead of lamps* the people of this dara’h hum strips of the pine tree, which furnishes 
them with light. 

4. The Darah of W,dld-Su u, and 5. The Dara'h of Jiudr-Ao * 

“ These are both dara’hs of considerable size, and are inhabited by the Safi or Sapi 
Afghans. They extend on the north to the kobistiin of Nijr-Ao, and, on the south, 
terminate at the united rivers of Lohgar and the Ghfir-Band, which join in the district 
of Tang-Ghar.” (See page 1.) _ . 

The Dara’h of Wala-SAu is. what Babar B6dsh4h calls Alah-Sa i, which, he says, 
“ lies two or three farsangs east of Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao,” and that “ on the side of 
Alah-S4’i, the hills are full of Kafirs.” _ . 

The tract east of Alah-SA’i is now called Tag-Ab or Tag-Ao, after the river of that 
name, hut it is strange that, neither Babar nor the author of these surveys, ever 
allude to that tract or its river, although the latter is so minutely particular in his 
description of rivers. 


6. The Dara’h of Mandrawar or Mandrawar. 

“ This is another extensive dara’h, consisting of several clefts or branches among 
the mountains, constituting minor dara’hs; and from the village of Mandrawarf - to Sar 
Aobey it is more than twenty kuroh in length. The Ab-i-Biiran flows out of the 
middle of it, and, south of the village of Mandrawar, joins the river of Tighari (the 
united river of Alingar and ’Ali Shang), also known as the river of Lamghan. The 
united rivers of all these dara’hs issue from the mountains of Lamghan near Barunthah, 
and meet the Surkh R6d from the south-west, flow on towards the east, and east of 
Jalal-iVbad, passing near the Kdman district, unite with the river of Chitrfu;, Chitrar, 
or KashHr, and finally enter the AbSe Sin (or Indus). 

‘ c This Dara’h of Mandrawar is inhabited by Tajziks chiefly, hut, in the clefts of the 
mountains or minor dara’hs, some clans of the great Afghan tribe of Ghalzi dwell, who 
lead the life of ildfn or nomads.” . 

Abu-1-Fazl says respecting Mandrfiwar, a? lie writes it, that the rivers of Alingar 
and ’Ali Shang, having united, join the Bar4n river—as he styles the Lohgar, Baran, 
Ghhr-Band, and others, their tributaries—at the point in question. 

Under the revenue system instituted in Akhar Bddshah’s reign, each of these six 
dara’hs formed separate tomans or districts, but Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao is called a bul6k, 
the term applied to a small district, instead of tomfin. 

Alingar yielded a revenue in cash (nakd) of 15 lakhs, 44,670 dams, and the inhabi¬ 
tants (in some copies of the text only), are set down as Lamghanis. they had to 
furnish a contingent of 500 horsemen, and 1 ,(500 foot for militia purposes. 

’Ali Shang yielded, or was rated at, 37 lakhs, 1,150 dams ; hut, out of this, 1,948 
dams had to be deducted for free grants. The people are' styled the horn (tribe or 
clan) of ’Ali Shang, and had to furnish 500 horsemen and 5,000 foot. The latter 
number is probably an error for 1,000, hut it appeal's in several copies of the A’in-i. 
Akbari. 


* These do not appear in our maps. „ XT 

t In the year 913 H. (1507-8 A.D.), Babar Badshah conferred the fiefs of Nek-Nihar or NanwaMr, 
Mandrawar, the Dara’hs of IS*nr, Kunar, and Nur-Gal, upon Mlrzi 'Abd-ur Kuzzdk, son of the JateMirza LIugh 
Beg, ruler of Kabul, his paternal uncle, who expelled the Yusufzis and Mondays 1’rom Kabul. 
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The Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao bulfik was assessed at 20 lakhs, and 45,45.1 ddms. The 
inhabitants are all styled Kdfirs, and are set down as able, to bring into the field, for 
we are not told that the Kafirs were subjects, and it is by no means probable that 
they were, 3,000 foot and 3,(100 horsemen. 

The Wdld-Sd’fi toman, which, in various copies of the text of Abfi-l-Fazl’s A’in-i- 
Akbari, is styled by the various names of toman of Ala-sa, Ala-sae, and Isiiri, and 
which he says is so called because it is situated between the hot and cold climates, 
was rated at 6 lakhs of dams. The inhabitants are said to be Dilazak Afghans, and 
are assessed as being able to furnish 5,000 foot soldiers.® 

The JBudr-Ao toman is set down as yielding 4 lakhs, and 13,855 ddms. Its inha¬ 
bitants are not named, but are rated at 50 horsemen and 500 foot. 

The Mandrawar toman was assessed at 26 lakhs, and 84,880 dams. Its inhabitants 
are not specified, but the number of men it furnished, or could furnish, is set down at 
50 horsemen and 500 foot soldiers. 

Abfi-l-Fazl, it will be noticed, from what I have extracted below, copies a great deal 
respecting these parts from the Tuzfik of Babar Bddshdh, which I have thought it well 
to quote here, as I have the advantage, at present, of possessing several copies of both 
translations of his Persian work for comparison and verification, as well as the Turin 
text. He says:— 

“ The territory of Kdbul is divided into fourteen tom,ins.To the east of 

Kabul are the Lamghdrmt (* * * § ,«?. the Lamghdns). This territory consists of live tomdns 
and two bulfiks, and the largest of them is Nek-Nihdr, which, in some histories, is 
styled Nangrahdr and Nangnahar.f .... Although of the five tomans of Lam- 
ghat; one is Nek-Nihar, nevertheless, there are but three which appertain to it. One 
of these tomans is ’AH Shang, which, on the north, adjoins Hindfi-Kush, which are 
vast mountains full of (covered with) snow. The whole of these mountain tracts is a 
Kafiristan,! and the nearest part of the Kafiristdn to ’Ali Shang is Mil, and, from this 
Mil, the ’Ali Shang river issues. The grave of Mihtar Lam, the father of the Patriarch 
Nfih, is in the touidn of ’Ali Sharig. . . . Another toman is Alingar, and the 
Kfitiristfin nearest to Alingar is Giwdr, and the river of Alingar issues from Giwdr.§ 
Both these rivers, after flowing through Alingdr and ’Ali Shang, unite, and then 
passing through another torndn, which is Mandrawar, lower down, unite with the 
A.b -i-Bdrdn. As to the two bulfiks, before referred to, one is the Dara’h of Nfir,” 
etc., etc. 


Twelfth Route. From. Jaldl-abdd to Tighari and ’All Shang and Alingar. 

« The road from Jaldl-dbdd to Mandrawar or Mandrdwar has been described in the 
preceding route. From thence five kuroh north-west is Tighari, a large walled 
village, and the seat of government of the territory of Lamghan. 

“ From thence three roads diverge. One goes to the west, to Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao 
and Panj-her or Panj-sher, and the second to the north, to ’Ali Shang. jj This latter 
is the name applied to two large villages belonging to the Tdjzik race, and this great 
cleft in the mountains or dara’h is also called the Dara’h of ’All Shang, and is near 
upon ten kurohs in length. At the extremity or higher parts of it the Safi or Sdpi 
Afghans, and a people known as Kohistdni, dwell; and on the west and north it 
adjoins the mountains of perpetual snow. 

«There is another dara’h to. the north-east of that of ’Ali Shang, known as the 
Dara’h of Alingdr, which is about eleven kuroh in length. On the north it likewise 
terminates at the mountains of perpetual snow. The lower part of this dara’h, 
like the others, is peopled by Tdjziks, and the upper part by Sfifi Afghfins and 
Kohistdnis. 

“The distance from Tighari to the villages of’All Shang is four kuroh north, and 
to the village of Alingdr seven kuroh noftli-east. 

“ Out of each of these dara’hs a river issues, which, having combined a little to the 
east of Tighari, flows on to Mandrawar. In proceeding into those dara’hs you follow the 
courses of the rivers.” 


* See note \ page 35. 

| See my Translation of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasm/’ page 1016. I notice that the Afghan historian, Afzal 
Khan, the Khatak chief, always writes the name of this toman Nangahar instead of Nangrahar. 

J Sec note page 41. 

§ See note **, page 3. 

|| The third is the Jaldl-aMd road already described. 
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The Safi or Sap'i Afghans. 

In this name, as in many others, f and p are interchangeable. As this numerous 
tribe is repeatedly mentioned in these pages, and holds a large portion of some of the 
territories through which these routes run, it will be well to give a brief account 
of them. 

“The Safis or Suprs* * * § consist of three septs or subdivisions,—1, Gurbuz; 
2, Mas’iid ;f and 3, Wader; and amount to nearly 20,000 families. Some dwell in 
the hill tracts of Saur Kamar, but the majority dwell in the Dara’hs of Lamghan or 
Laglunan and Pich, and in Kunar and Kaman. There is a small clan of Afghans also 
called Gurbuz, dwelling in the eastern parts of Khost, between the rivers Tonchi 
and Shamal, but they belong to the great tribe of Waziri, and are not connected with 
the Safis. 

“ The SdfisJ dwelling in Saur Kamar have to pay a tenth of the produce of their 
lands to the Tarkalami Afghan Chief of Bajawr; but those dwelling in and close to 
the mountains in the Dara’li of Lamghan, in Pich, and the mountain tracts of Kunar 
and K&mtLn, have neither tax nor tribute to pay, and are wholly independent. The 
Sdfis are not under the authority of a single chief, nevertheless, there is perfect 
accord among all three divisions of the tribe ; in fact, there is neither a village, nor 
are there cultivated lands, in which all three are not partners together to a greater or 
less extent. They are also confederates in wax’, and are remarkable for their energy 
and perseverance. A specimen of this is thus related :—< 

“ A Safi having become annoyed and aggrieved with the Tarkalami ruler of Bajawr, 
vowed that he would never again dwell under any one’s rule, or be subject to any one 
in future. With this determination he girded up his loins and set out, and reached 
Badel.§ Arrived there, he got some other bold spirits to join him, and determined to 
take forcible possession of some of the hill country, then held by the Tor Kafivis or 
Si’&h-Poshan. Several severe encounters took place between them; but the Sixfis, 
by their valour, overcame the Tor K&firis, and possessed themselves of the tei’ritory 
of Pich, which is an extensive dara’h, nearly twenty-five kuroh in length, and very 
productive; and there the S<4fi in question, and his confederates, took up their 
residence in independence.” 

The Safi Afghans suffered much cruelty at the hands of Nddir|[ Shah, Afsh&r. 
After having obtained possession of Kandahar, he determined to take vengeance for 
the insults he had received from the court of Dihli, in its delaying to take any notice 
of his demands, made through his envoys, and their detention in that city, by invading 
the dominions of the Mughal BiidsMh of India, who was still in possession of the 
Kabul province or Sfiba’b, which also included the Ghaznin district. Before doing so 
and investing K&bui, however, N&dir Shah determined to attack the Safi Afghans, a 

* Major H. C. B. Tanner, R.E., who recently undertook a journey into these parts, with the object of 
getting 'r.to the Rafmstan, in a letter to the Surveyor General of India, contained in the “ Proceedings of the 
“ Bengal Asiatic Society” for March, 1879, t page 76, referring to the Dara’h of Mazar, which ho calls 
“ Mazar Dara,” says, “ it. is the inhabitants of this valley who are my stumbling-block. They are 
“ Pathans and Satis.” As the Stiffs arc Afghans, they are, as a matter of course, Pa{ans,' the terms being 
synonymous; and those acquainted with Afghan genealogies know that they are Afghdns. 

I notice a slight error respecting the Safis in my “ Notes on Kafiristan,” which I should have corrected 
had I noticed it before. At page 24, describing the dara’hs now occupied by the Mandul tribe, I say, “ They 
“ are now held by the Safis of the Ismd’il clan, a small and independent tribe of Afghdns, but accounted 
“ among the Suliman Kliel of the Ghalzis.” It should have been “ the Safis and tho Ism&llzi clan,” etc. The 
“and’’was omitted, and “of” substituted by mistake. .See Major-General Walker’s Report for 1878-79, 
Part II., page 47. 

j - “ Mdsawid” is an utterly impossible name, and “Gorbaz” and “Wadin” are equally erroneous, and 
such names could only havo occurred to a person who could not read them in the original, or bad never seen 
them written. 

j; It was an insult offered to a Safi woman which brought about a rising of the Afghan tribes, which 
overthrew Muhammad Amin Khan, and annihilated the Mughal army, in the Gharib Khdna’h Kotal, now 
sometimes called the Landey Kotal, in the Khaibnr. See page 40, Section Second. 

Masson’s theory that these Afghans “are descended from the Kafars, and that the designation Safi may have 
“ been given them by the Mahammadans on their secession from their religion, for saf, meaning pure,” was too 
illogical for comment, had it not been recently reproduced. If they are called Safi from Saf, what are they 
also called Sapi for, for Sap does not mean pure ? It so happens, liowe. er, that faf u pure,” is written with the 

’Arabic letter while the name of this Afghan tribe is written with Persian and Pus’hto 




— > jTv wyrf or The Safis belong to the Gburghast division of the Afghan race, and came fror# 

the south—- Ea sub oculis posita ncyligimus : proximorvm incuriosi , longinqua seclarrtur” 

Masson also remarks erroneously of the Safis, that they do not understand .Pus’hto. 

§ See page 144. 

|| Colonel C. M. MacGregor styles him - Nadar,” hut Nadir ^—in the Arabic language, and the title by 

which he is known, signifies “ rare,” “ uncommon,” - precious,” u excellent,*? etc. There is no such word as 
-Nadar.” Any Persian, or even Hindustani, dictionary would show the correct pronunciation. 
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numerous and powerful uliis or tribe, located in the districts of Shah-Makh (the N&dir 
N&ma’h has Nijr-Ao), Ciforia-kah (Chariah-kar), and other parts of the K&hul province, 
the whole of which districts were very productive. 

During the investment of KandaMr even, bodies of the Safi tribe, whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered, assailed Nadir Shah’s camp; and on his march to Kiibul they fell upon 
detachments, plundered convoys, and harassed the I-r&ni troops by annoying the camp 
at night. They had strengthened their own villages, and fully expected to be 
attacked, but were determined to resist to the utmost, which fact, considering the want 
of patriotic spirit recently ascribed to the Afghdns, is suggestive. This expedition 
occupied N4dir Shah about six months. During this period, as well as previous to 
the fall of Kandahar, Nasir Kh&n, the Shba’h-dar of K.'ibul, constantly sent in petitions 
to the court of Dibli, as did also Sharzah Kh&ri, the governor of the citadel of Kabul 
(the commander of this fortress, it will be observed, held an independent command), 
reporting these occurrences, and the ruin likely to befall a powerful and warlike tribe, 
subjects of the empire of Hindfistiin, and urging the despatch of succour, for that, as 
soon as the S&fis should be reduced, the time tor Kdbul to be assailed would arrive, 
and that they (the Suba’h-d&r and Governor) had not the means of holding out 
against the army of the ruler of l-r4n. 

The Nadir Nama’b, the author of which was Nddir Shfih’s secretary, states that the 
Sails submitted, and that they did so after the Shah obtained possession of the city 
and citadel of Kabul; and on Ending that the parts immediately round the city could 
not furnish supplies to his army, he set out towards Chariah-kar and the Safi territory, 
on the 12th of Rabi’-us-Suni, 1151 H. (middle of August, 1738 A.D.). After the 
Shfis submitted, and twenty-two days had been spent in those parts, Nadir Shah 
returned from thence on the 20th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the following month, and 
moved to Gandamak. 

As to the Sufis submitting, they certainly did to main force, and their very eyes 
were torn out; and manns weight of eyes were brought in, and iaid before the Afshar 
tyrant for his inspection. 

Thirteenth Route. From Kdbul to Kunar and Pashat, a distance of one hundred 
kuroh east, inclining north-east. By this route travellers proceed into Kdshkdr and 
to Ydr-kand. 

Previous to entering into an account of the different routes through the Kfinar 
territory it will be well to give our author’s account of it arid its five dependent 
Dara’hs. 

The Tetritory or Dara’h of Kunar or Kunar. 

“ This territory is included among the six dara’hs peopled by, and belonging to, ..he 
T6jzik race, which have been previously' mentioned at page 100. 

“ Its name originally was Koh Nar* ( > but through constant use it became 

if** 9^ <***i>9 

Kfinar ( ) and Kunar ijf ), and it is a great Dara’h or valley, with numerous 

branches or minor dara’hs of considerable size opening into it. The former is in¬ 
habited by Tajziks, who are the most numerous, and the higher or upper parts of the 
latter by Afghans. 

“ Kunar, from Shi-Gal to S’hjewa’h,-}-and the commencement of the K&raan territory, 
is about forty kuroh in length from south-west to north-east, and is surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountain ranges. The river of Chitral, or Chitr&r as it is also called, as 
well as river of K4shkar,J flows through the valley into Kamiin, and joins the river of 
Jalal-abad, otherwise the river of Kabul. Canals have been cut in several places, and 
the water of the river has been brought into the cultivated lands for a considerable 
distance on both sides the river. 

“ The inhabitants pay submission to the Sayyid, Najif, son of the Sayyid, Latif, son 
of the Mir (a title by which Sayyids are known), ’Abd-ullah (who, however, is called 
’Ubaid-ullah at pages 110 and 143), son of the Mir,’Abbas Sahib. Previous to the 
predominance of the Afghan tribes over these parts, the Tfijzik population paid 
allegiance to the Hakims or rulers of JB&jawr, of the tribe called ’Arab, then the ruling 
race. But when the affairs of Hatim Khan, the ’Arab, became disordered, and his 

* The author does not mention what, meaning is assigned to the last word, but nar signifies, among other 
meanings, “rough/’ “ rugged/’ “ broken,” and koh “mountain.” 

f Eastern Afghans would pronounce this K’hewa’h. See pages 109 and 147. 

j “All the affluents” of this river, miscalled the “ Kun£r ” and “Koomir,” throughout the whole length of 
its course, certainly « come from the Hindii-Koh range/’ os well as the main stream. See pages 119 and 137. 




sway weakened, and the power of the Tarkalarhi Afghans became greater than he 
could withstand, as referred to in the account of B&jawr, the Mir, ’Abbfis Sahib, who 
was a Darwesh, came forth from his recluse’s cell, and stretched forth his arm to 
acquire territory and temporal authority for himself. In a short time he became 
possessed of a large tract of country and considerable power. 

“ At the present time (when the author of these surveys wrote) the Sayyids of this 
part render allegiance to the Afgh&n Bad shah of Kabul, Tun fir Shah, Sadozi, and pay 
a small sum into his treasury by way of pesh-has/i, or offering, as an acknowledgment 
of allegiance, and have to furnish a small contingent to the Badsiiah’s forces. 

“ The yearly revenue of the Kunar valley is about 70,000 rupis. Some of the 
lands are artificially irrigated, the produce of which is assessed at one half, and the 
other lands are assessed at a tenth. The first is collected in money, the latter in kind. 
The seat of government in former times was the town of Kfinar, but now Pashat is; 
and in this latter town the valuable commodities of Kabul, Ka'shkar, and PesMwar 
are brought and disposed of. The river of Chitrfil or Kfishkfiv passes on the north side 
of the town. 

“ Of the branches or minor dara’hs opening out into, and subordinate to, the Dara’h 
of Kfinar, the following five are the best known and most important.” 

Babar JBttdsbdh accounts Kunar one of the dependencies of the Lamglifinat. He says : 
“ Another toman is Kunar and Nur-Gal. These two districts are dependencies of the 
u Lamghans. One lies farther off (than the other) in the midst of the Kfifiiistfin, on 
“ the extreme border of the (Lamgbfin) territory. Its extent is equal to that of the 
“ other tom&nsj but, on account of its distant situation, its revenue is less, and its 
“ people pay but little.” 

1. The Dara'h of Shi-Gal* * * § 

“ This Dara’h is of considerable size, and faces opposite to the territory of Kfishkar. 
The Tor Ka.fivis, or Si’fib-Poshfin, dwell in the higher parts of this dara’h, but, in the 
lower parts, there are ten or twelve villages belonging to the Afghan tribe of Shinwari, 
who pay obedience to the Sayyids of Kunar. The Tor Kafiris are independent.” 

2. The Dara'h. of Chaghan-Sarae f 

“ This Dara’h contains several large villages belonging to the race of people called 
Dihgan, or Dikhan,| the former being the I-rfim or Tfijzik, and the latter the 'Arab 
mode of writing the word (and which literally signifies a peasant or agriculturist, not 
the name of a tribe or race), and lies on the west side of the river of Chitral or 
Chitrar. These people pay allegiance to the Sayyids of Kunar. 

“ West of these villages is another dara’h of considerable extent, called the Dara’h 
of Pich,§ which is about twenty-five kuroh in length. It is inhabited by the Sfifi 
tribe of AfgMris, who are wholly independent, and acknowledge no one’s authority. 
Its largest village is Goslak. A considerable river issues from this dara’h, which, from 
Chaghan-Sarae, flows towards the east, and unites with the Chitral or Kfishkfir river. 

“The husbandmen of the dara’h have made cuts from the former river in every 
direction, and brought water to their lands. 

“ North of Chaghan-Sarae rises a lofty mountain range, in the upper parts of which 
are two villages belonging to the Tor Kafiris, or Si’ah-Poshan, one named Katfir, the 


* If the u Shigar ” north of u Khewa” of Major Wilson’s map is intended to represent the Shi-Gal Dara’h, it 
is much too far south. There is a village , however, marked “ Shigal ” on the map, on the west bank of the 
river of Chitral, higher up .—See page 148. 

f Chaghan, in Turki, signifies white —the White Sarae, or W hite Caravansary, or While Garden-liouse_the 

Dara’h of the White Caravansary .—See note f> page 101. This is another of the numerous places in this part 
bearing Turkish names, as Bish-Bulak, for example. This is not surprising, however, knowing as we do that 
a considerable extent of country, both north and south of the river of Kdbnl, was held by Turkish tribes Ion* 
before the appearance of the Afghdns therein .—See page 51, Section Second. * 

This place appears in Major-General Walker s map as “ Chagar Sarai in the map contained in the 

“ Geographical Magazine” for November, 1878 as “Chigar Serai,” also in the map contained in the «Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society” for January, 1879, and in the map accompanying the “MulIaV’ 
explorations ; but, in the map illustrating the “ Havildar’s” travels, and in Major C. W. Wilson’s new map, it 

is (i Chigur Serai.” Not one is correct. In every instance the guttural gh has been eschewed and 

simple g substituted, as well as incorrect vowels. Colonel C. M. MacGregor makes a similar mistake in his- 
Gazetteer, and writes it “ Chigar Seme.” 

% At page 144 the author explains, and says they are Tajzxks. 

§ This appears as “ Pegh ” in the map contained in the “ Geographical Magazine ” above referred to. In 
Major Wilson’s map it is “Pecb. w 
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other Gambhir,* * * * § the inhabitants of which have no other occupation, apparently, than 

the slaying of MusalmAns. , 

« To the north-west of the Dara’h of Ploh is a very lofty mountain range, always 
enveloped in snow, called Koh-i-Kund (or, as described at page 156, firaj-Mu, or 

Sarowar).” . , T 

Bdbar Badshah states, in his “ Tuzftk,”—“ Another bidAk dependant on the Lam- 
« ghaniit 'is. Chagh&n- Sar&e.i It consists of but a single mauza‘ (a village with its 
« lands), and it is a contemptible place, lying in the very jaws of the KAfiristan. A 
“ considerable river, called the Ab-i-ChaghAn-SarAe, issues from the north-east side 
« of it, from behind Bajawr,, On the west side of ChaghAn-SarAe, through the midst, 
« of the KAfiristan named Plch,J another smaller stream flows, and joins the above- 

« mentioned river.There are neither grapes nor gardens in Chagban- 

« SarAe Grapes are brought from higher up the river, from the Kafiristan of Pich. 
« When I took ChagbAn-Sar Ae (in 920 H., 1514 A.D.) the Kafirs came down into 
■“ Pich to the aid of its people.” 

In another place the Mughal monarch says The river called the Ab-i-ChaghAn- 
•« SarAe, issuing from the Kafiristan to the north-east, flows through this territory 
« (Kfinar and Nur-Gal), and unites with the Ab-i-Baran in the bulfik of KdmaB, and 
« then flows towards the east. Nur-Gal lies on the west side of this river, and KAnar 
“ on the east. About a farsang (league) above Kunar, the Sayyid ’AM, the HamadAni, 
“ died. When I took ChagbAn-Sarae I visited his tomb. 

“The lower part of this toman (KAnar and NAr-Gal) is called Lamta’h Kandey (in 
some copies of the text it is thus written, and, in others, Malta’h or Miltah Kandey), and 

lower down it is connected with the dara’hs of Nur and Atar ( ,3\ ?).” 


3. The Dara'h of Mazdr.% 

« This dara’h is also extensive. From NAr-Gal to the village of Sho-mAsh it is 
•about seventeen kuroh in length, and out of it a small river flows, the water of which 
is expended in NAr-Gal for irrigation purposes. The dara’h terminates in the direction 
of north-west, at the mountain range of perpetual snow' called Koh-i-Kund^f (or Tiraj- 
Mir), and in it dwell Safi Afghans and KohistAms. They are bounded on the west by 
the Tor KAfiris, are wholly independent, and pay neither tax nor tribute to any one.” 


4. The Dara'h of Dew-Gal. 

™ Dew-Gal, || which is another dara’h of some extent, now belongs to the Safi 
Afghans. It terminates, on the north-west, like several others, at the Koh-i-Kund. 
range of mountains, and is nearly twelve kuroh in length. Out of that mountain range 
a small river flows, the water of which is drawn off for irrigation purposes. The SAfis 
of this dara’h are also independent.” 


5. The Dara'h of Nur .** 

« This is another of the dara’hs which terminate on the north-west at the range of 
Koh-i-Kund. On the west side it adjoins the kohistAn or hill tracts of Lamghan, and 
on the east’it is contiguous to the Dara’h of Mazur. Its inhabitants are Kohistanis 
chiefly, and they are wholly independent. 

“Iii the north-west part of this dara’h are several villages called SarAr, belonging to 


* The Kampar of others, which is an error seemingly. The word is also written “ Gamanbliir,” in one copy, 
in all places. 


t There is no particular village now known by this name : it is now applied to the dara’h, and one part of 
it, with its villages, is called Bar, or Upper, and the other Kuz, or Lower, |Chaghan-Sai/ie .—See note §, 

* * Ab5-1-Fazl appears to mistake the river of the Chnghan-Sarae dara’h for the river of Chit nil. He says that 
’the liver of ChaghAn-Sarae flows from the direction of nortli-east and enters Kunar, but it comes instead from 
the north-west : the river of Cliitral comes from the north-east. 

It is remarkable that neither Babar nor Abfi-l-Fazl rofer to the river of Chitral or KlshkAr, 

A serious error occurs in Blochmann’s printed text of Abu-l-Fajl’s A’in-i-Akbari. He has mistaken Kunar 
for Kator, and, as the passage therein at present, stands, the river of Chaghan-Sarae “ enters Katpr.” 
f The Safis obtained possession of Pich a long time after Bihar’s day. 

§ See page 147. Mozar means the tomb and shrine of a .saint. 

|j This possibly is the Wai-Kal or Wai-Gal of others. In MS. the words might be mistaken one for the 
other. See page 132. 

% See page 156. 

** Called “ Koor Durrah ” in the Indian Atlas Map, but in the map contained in the “ Proceedings of tbo 



appears 
Duranur.** 
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the people styled Spin* Kafiris or Safed-PoshAn. numbering between 2,000 and 3,000 
families. They do not nourish such hostility towards the MusalmAns as the Tor 
KAIiris do, especially towards the Afghans. The village of Sarur is also known as 
Khandaey.f 

“ In this dara’h likewise, from Nur-Gal to ChaghAn-SarAe, on both sides of the 
Chitral or KAshkAr river, about 6,000 or 7,000 Tajz'ik families dwell.’ 

Respecting this dara’h of N6r, BAbar BAdshAh says :— 

“ Of these two buluks (previously referred to as dependencies of LamghAn) one is 
the Dava’h-i-Nur. At the entrance of it, on a projecting spur {lit. nose) of mountain, its 
fort is situated, and on both sides of it runs a river. Below it is much rice ground* * § 
which cannot be crossed save by the road.” 


I now return to the account of the route to KAnar and Pashat. 

“ The routes from Kabul to JalAl-AbAd have been already detailed.^ 

“ From Jalal-AbAd you proceed one kuroh and a half south-east and reach the river 
of KAbul, or river of Jalal-AbAd as it is also sometimes styled, and, having crossed it 
by means of a raft, you reach Manjha’h Bela’h, a small village on the right hand, close 
to the road. This village is-also styled JAlawAnall, that is to say, the habitation of the 
Ala’h-wanAn, or navigators of rafts. 

“ At. this place two routes branch off. The left-hand one they stylo the ‘ RAh-i- 
PAe-i-Koh,’ that is, c the road at the foot of the mountains,’ which is very difficult, and 
water is scarce. The right-hand route is as follows. Half a kuroh from Manjha’h 
Bela’h or JAlawAnah is Kalaey-i-Wilayati,§ a village in the territory of KAmAn. The 
most populous part of the Dara’h of KAmAn, which will he described farther on, is that 
on the right-hand (east) side of the river of KAshkar or ChitrAl. 

“ From the above-mentioned village half a kuroh to the east is Palangar, another large 
village of this district. The ChitrAl river lies distant a quarter kuroh on the right-hand. 
Another quarter of a kuroh north, inclining north-east, is Kalaey-i-Zamir KhAn, lying 
near on the left-hand side of the route; and from it another half kuroh east is Kalaey- 
i-Bini Ghar, also written Bin! Ghar, lying near by on the left-hand side of the way. 

“ After this you enter a gorge of the mountains, and the river of ChitrAr or ChitrAl lies 
distant on the right hand, on the other side of the mountains. Having proceeded 
from this gorge a short distance towards the north-east into the mountains, you reach two 

villages, named Tangaey|| and Ghwachaey —probably Ghwatsaey— 

on the right and left hand adjoining the road. Half a kuroh farther north from 
thence is Kalaey-i-’AsrA KhAn (cjls- —or more probably, as contained in one 

of the original MSS., Kalaey-i-’Atar KhAn—^li-^las-), on the right hand, near by 

the road. A farther half kuroh north brings you to the Kalaey-i-Balucli KhAn, also 
on the right hand, near the road. 

“ Haifa kuroh from thence, in the direction of north-east, inclining east, is Shegey, 
the name by which three or four villages belonging to the BA’izi clan of the AfghAn 
tribe of Mu Inn and are known. At this place water melons of various descriptions are 
produced in great plenty. 

__ “ One kuroh north-east, inclining north, from Shegey, is Kalaey-i-Akh6nd—The 
Akhund’s Village—which lies near by on the left hand, and half a kuroh farther on in 
the same direction, is the large village or town of S’hewa’h, also pronounced K’hewa’h^j 
by the Eastern AfghAns, under the sway of the Sayyid, Najif. On the left-hand side 
of it is a river, which comes down from the direction of the Dara'h of Nur,** and is 
expended in the irrigation of the lands belonging to the town. The river of KAmAn, 
otherwise the river of ChitrAl or KAshkAr, lies distant on the right hand. 


* Hindustanis and Persian speaking people, and other non-Afghans—“ the Aryan stock ”—who cannot 
pronounce a Pus’hto word commencing with a consonant without the aid of an initial vowel, invariably speak 
and write this word Is-pin.” See page 130. 

t The chief village probably, as it lias been previously stated, and again repeated at page 147, that Sardr is 
the name applied to several villages. 

J See Section Second, page 48. 

§ As before mentioned, halacy is the Pus’hto for a village. Inflected it becomes kali. The above is the 
Tajzik mode of styling the village. Afghans among themselves would say “ Da Wilayati Kalaey.” 

|| Inflected the word becomes Tangi, like all other words ending in See my ** Pus’hto Dictionary,’* 

M 

page 1077. 

% This name appears in the Indian Atlas map as “ Shaiwa,” but Colonel C. M. MacGregor, on the contrary, 
writes it “Sheva.” Neither is correct. In Major Wilson's map it is u Khewa,” which is more like the 
name. Sec pages 106 and 147. 

** Described on preceding page, 
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“The country between Manjha’h Bela’h and this place is contained within the 
JalaWiMd province, and from the village of Bint Ghar to this town of S’hewa’h, the 
Mahmand Afghans dwell. The Rahri-Piie-i-Kch, mentioned previously, which comes 
from the left hand, joins this, the right-hand route, at the Shegey villages. 

“Haifa kuroh east of the town of S’hewa’h is Kalaey-i-BadsMh, a village peopled 
by Sayyids, lying on the left hand as you proceed. You can, by going in that direc¬ 
tion, reach the Dara’h of N<u\ From this last-named village, half a kuroh to the east, 
is Islam-phr,* * * § which is a large village, near by, on the right-hand side of the road. 
North of it is the large Dara’h of NYir.f already referred to, and the river of Chitral or 
K&shk&r flows some distance off on the right hand. The territory of Kaman lies 
adjoining the mountains, on the other (east) side of the aforesaid river. It is stated 
that, in former times, there were two villages east of Islam-p6r, which wore named 
respectively Dihli and Labor, but they are both destroyed, and nothing is now left of 
them. 

“ From Ishim-pur, one kuroh north-east, is Kunda’i, the name of a pass through the 
mountains, which is so narrow that there is only sufficient room for one person to pass 
along. The river of K&shk&r flow's at the foot of the mountains, their crest being on 
the left-hand side of the way. In this difficult pass the Tor Kdfiris, or SiYih-Poshan, 
lie in ambush for travellers. 

“ Two kuroh to the north-east of the Kunda’i Pass is Nfir-Gal, the name applied to 
two large villages, the eastern one qf which lies on the banks of the river of Chitrdl or 
KaTikftr, and the western one is situated on a slight declivity of the mountains. The 
I)ara’h of Mazur (described at page 108) lies adjoining it, on the left hand. The 
stream which issues from the dara’h is expended in irrigating the lands belonging to 
it. The river of K&shk&r lies at a distance on the right band as you proceed along, 
while a lofty mountain range towers upwards from the left. 

“Half way on the road to these two villages of Nlir-Gal, and on the other (east) side 
of the river, are two stone-built forts named Kash-Kot, on the frontier of the Kaman 
territory or district. During the time of the Dihli Sultans of the Mughal dynasty (of 
the house of Timur), a large garrison was stationed io these two forts to guard the 
frontier in that direction. At present the forts are in ruins. 

“ A canal of considerable size has been cut from the river of Kashkbr, ami thence 
brought between these two ruined forts, and carried on still farther into the Kaman 
district. 

“Under the villages of NYir-Gal there is an established ferry, and two or three rafts 
are always available for crossing. Having crossed over to the east side of the Kashkar 
river you find two roads. The right-hand one they call Sar-Khand, and travellers from 
Kaman pass to and fro by this route, as it is well known, and famous. For instance, 
when the Mir, TJbaid-ullah (in one copy ’Abd-ullah) Sahib, caused the wakil or envoy 
of Nddir Shah, the Afshtir, who was proceeding chdpdr («.<?., post-haste) into Hindustan, 
to he murdered in the JaMl-dbdd district, he seized firm hold of the Kdfir Gali, Gor- 
Khand, and other routes, and sat down in self-complacency and security in Pashat. 
When he reached Jaldl~4Md, on his way to Dihli, N6dir Sh&h despatched a con¬ 
siderable force from his army, guided by an Afghan of the Mahmand tribe, to make a 
raid upon the Mir, TJbaid-ullah Siihib, and chastise him, by way of Kfunfin and this 
very Sar-Khand route. Kiinar and its lands, Kuli-Gram, and other villages, under the 
supposition that they formed part of or were dependencies of Pashat, were plundered 
by NAdir Sh&h’s troops. They carried away much booty from them, but the Mir 
Sahib escaped unscathed and uninjured, and the people of Pashat sustained no 
injury.{ 

“ East of the river of Chitral or KAshkar are two villages, that on the right hand 
Being called Gur6-Pari,§ which lies half a kuroh away. By proceeding to that, village 
you can, from thence, get into the Sar-Khand road, and come down to the village of 
Cbatny&ri. From Gurd-Papl to ChamyAri is a distance of seven kuroh, which road is 


* Incorrectly styled “ Salampur,” and u Salainpur ” in the maps. 

This part, in Major Wilson’s map, appears under the name of “Shigar.” 

J The NAdir Kama’h says ilmt Jnlal-nbad was reached, and that place surrendered, on the 20th of Jamndi-ul- 
Akhir, 115 i H. (early in September, 1739), after which a considerable force was sent against the son of the Mir 
‘AbMs, “ the Afghan,” as he is styled, but which is a mistake, who had caused the Yasdwul of the Court of 
K&dir, on his way to Dihli with despatches, to be puf to death. This son of the Mir ’Abbas had fled to the 
mountains where he had taken up a strong position, and had gathered a large following around him, but. the 
l-r&ni troops entered these parts, devastated them, the men were slaughtered, and their females, together with 
the sister and wives of the eon of the Mir ’Abbas, i.e. f the Mir TJbaid-ullah, wore carried away captive, 
and brought to N&dir Shah’s camp, but the Mir did not “ fly to Sw&t,” as some have imagined : lie remained 
in his stronghold. 

§ Tbie is the u Gulaprai” of the Mulla’a map. 




well known, but it is exceedingly difficult. The other village above referred to is 
Kalaey-WBo-BelaT', which also lies near the road on the right-hand side. East of this 
village is a lofty mountain (range) called Kdfir Gaik Leaving Kalaey-i-Do-Bela'h, 
and proceeding towards the north, you go a short distance along the mountain side, 
and that they call T’ral; and, in the Pus’hto or AfgMn language, every narrow road 
(track) lying at the foot of a mountain (on one side), and the high banks of a river on 
the other, or cliffs overhanging it, is termed t'raH. 

" From thence, having ascended in an easterly direction, and descended a short 
distance farther to the east, the whole distance being about a kuroh, you proceed 
another two kuroh, in the direction of south, along the mountain side, and descend again 
in the direction of east. The crest of the mountain range lies on the right hand, and 
the river of Chitrdl or K'ishkdr on the left, at the foot of the mountains (that is to say, 
the mountains rise up, as it were, directly from the river, with cliffs overhanging). 
Proceeding another half kuroh east you reach Chamyari, a large village, on the right 
hand, near the road. West of it is the M'azdr—tomb and shrine—of the Fd’iz-ul- 
Anwar, Hazrat-i-Ah6-1 -Khair (the name of a Musaluian saint). 

“ From Chamydri, two kuroh east, inclining north-east, is Kdwar, a large village of 
the Tajziks, which lies near by on the right-hand side of the road. A little farther 
east, also near by on the right-hand side, is the village of Chand-r41. Another kuroh 
and a half north-east is Kunar, a large town, and, from ancient times, the seat of , 
go vernment of this dara’h. 

“ One kuroh north-east from the town is the village of AKizi, which lies near by on 
the left-hand side of the route ; and about the same distance farther on, in the same 
direction, is Kuli-Gram, also on the left-hand side. From thence three kuroh north¬ 
east is Slnid-lam, a small village* * * § adjoining the road on the left hand. On the right is 
a dara’h of the mountains called SMn-kri, which stretches away towards Chinari and 
Saur Kamar.f A kuroh and a half north-east, inclining north, from Shfid-lam is 
Pashat, a considerable town, and the place of residence of the Sayyid, Najif.f On the 
road thither, the Tor Kufiris or Si’uh-Poshan are wont to lie in ambush and slay 
travellers. 

“ It has been previously mentioned (preceding page) that, having crossed the ferry 
at Nur-Gal, two roads diverge. One, the right-hand route, has been just described: 
the description of the other is as follows :— 

“ Passing Nhr-Gal on the left hand is another road, known as Gor-Khand. From 
N6r~Gal you proceed three kuroh north-easi and reach the Patan, a ferry over the river 
of Chitral or K&shkar, as the name indicates, and two or three rafts are always ready 
for crossing. Having passed over the river you proceed towards Chamyari. From 
thence (the ferry) a little to the east, at the foot of the mountains, on the west bank 
of the said river, is a small village called Patan, after the ferry. To the east of it is a 
defile, very difficult to pass, named Gor-Khand; and from thence twelve kuroh 
distant is Shalotaey,§ a large village belonging to the Safi Afghans. There is great 
scarcity of water by this route; and the river of Chitral or Kashk&r lies on the right 
hand (the east), in a hollow of the mountains, and a great mountain range lies on the 
left hand. Kot-kaey|| also lies on the left band, and, on the right hand, on the other 
side of the river of Chitral or Kashk4r, Kuli-Gram, aud other villages, can be seen. 

“ From Shalotaey, three kuroh farther on, is Pashat. The fort of Tarhang lies on 
the left-hand (west) side of the river, and below the town of Pashat you cross over 
from Tarhang by raft to that place. From the fort of Tarhang you can proceed to 
Chaghfin-Sarae, and into Pich.” 


* The road from Kabul to the S’hahr or K’liabr of Bajawj* by way of Ivunar turns oft’ eastward from this 
village, aud the route from Pes’hawar by Bar or Upper Chinan to Kunaf aud Nur-Gal here joins the road by 
which we have just come from Kxinar. See following page. 

| See pages 113 and 116. 

J I may be permitted to observe that the correct name of this place is Pashat as above, and not, and never 
was “ Pishut 99 ; there is no u (j) in the word. “ The MulU,” who visited it, spells it correctly. Further, 

that “ Sayyid” (jJLoN with the A doubled, is the title by which the descendants of the Prophet, Muhammad, 

through his daughter Fatinwh, are styled, and not “ Sayad,” “ Syad,” or “ Saiyid ” 

During our first occupation of Afghanistan an expedition was sent up the Kiioap valley, and Pashat was 
unsuccessfully assaulted, but its defenders soon after evacuated it. It was in the family of the son and successor 
of this Sayyid, Najif* that the so-called John Campbell, alias the “ Faring! Back ah,” who came to England 
under my charge in 1860, was brought up. Tbe Sayyid Najif died at an advanced age in 1825. 

§ The “ Shuliit 99 of Major-General Walker’s map, but not in Major Wilson’s. 

|| This is the u Koteghi 99 of Major Wilson’s map. The word above signifies * s the Fortieth 
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Fourteenth Moute. From ICdbul to the Shahr or K'hahr , the seat of government of the 
territory of Bdjawr by way of K/mar , a distance of one hundred and three kuroh 
and a half in the direction of east, and consisting of two routes. 


“ First route. 


The details from 


~ i’,.rsc ruiMt .—This is the right-hand, or most westerly one. ___ - - 

Kfinar to Shad-lAm have been already given in the preceding route (preceding page). 

« From Shad-lam three kuroh south-east, having entered a dara h of the mountains, 
you reach the China’h-i-GAr-gtiri, which is the name of a spring of water, china'h in 
the Afghan language signifying a spring,* * * § situated in a grove of g6r-gun trees 
(Eeptonid buxifolia), whi^h is one among the fruit-bearing forest trees. The fruit is 
sweet and pleasant to the taste like the falsa’h. 

“ One kuroh and a half south-east from the Gur-guri China’h is Ghwas h or f 
Ghwak’h Tangaey, a place inhabited by the SAfi Afghans. Another kuroh south-east 
from thence there are two villages. That on the right hand is called DurdAna’h, and 
that on the left-hand side Aota’h or Utah, both belonging to the Sails. Half a kuroh 
from thence in the same direction is HAzAr-NAo, the name of another spring (lit. ‘ the 
4 thousand springs’ or 4 place of a thousand springs ), and also of a large village 
belonging to the same tribe of people. From this place you begin to ascend, and 
proceed for a distance of three kuroh south, up the mountain range till you reach the 
crest of the Kotal, and descend for a distance of four kuroh in the direction of south¬ 
east, when you reach two villages at the foot of the mountains, which are known by the 
name of Shun-kri, previously mentioned (preceding page), belonging to the Safi 
Afghans. This Kotal they call the Shun-kri GhAa’haey or Ghak’haey, or Shun-kri Pass. 
West of the Shfin-kri villages there is a vast srnats or cavern, the extent of which no one 
knows or pretends to know, and its height extends as far as the height of the mountains 
(sic in manuscript). It is known as Kabul Tsapar, and referred to farther on. 

This is a well known and famous place. A peak of the range of mountains, which, 
iu the Indian Atlas Map (sheet No. 14), and in Major Wilson’s, runs up northwards 

from La’l-pAra’h, is marked as “ Kabul Suppur,”J or “ Peak, No. 10,” hut MuM-, 

or 44 the Mullah,” as he is generally styled, who recently made explorations in connec¬ 
tion with the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, a map of 
whose explorations has been given iu the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
Part I., for 1878, and who is said to have “ surveyed the road to Nawagai and on to 
44 Pashat in the valley of Kunar, and finally, returning to Nawagai, surveyed the 
“ road from thence down to British fort of Abazai,” does not enter Kfibul Tsapar in 
bis map, nor is one word said about this famous place in the summary of his surveys. 
If we may judge of the Mull as travels from this instance, and some others I shall 
notice, many matters appear to have escaped his observation. 

Soon after Mutallab Khan’s expedition into Bangas’h against the Ros’hAms alias 
TArikis, in 995 H. (1587 A.D.), another expedition was organized. Zain Khan, the 
Kokal-TAsh, set out from Jalal-AMd by way of KamAn and Gwashta’h, for the Srnats, 
tills very point. The TArikis, and the YAsufzi Afghans who had joined them, fortified 
the NAwa’h-ga’iS Dara’b, consequently, Zain KhAn turned aside with his forces in the 
direction of DAnish-Kol (see page 182), and a fortification was raised at the point 
where three roads diverge, leading respectively into BAjawr, ’Ash-naghar (now known 
as Hasht-nagar), and Ti-rdh, and was named Fatb-Abad. Stores and provisions were 
brought from the LamghanAt or LamghAns and stored there, and the troops then 
entered BAjawr by a little known, and unfrequented route. > 

1 shall refer to this expedition again farther on, and now return to my author s 

route again. 

44 From Shun-kri two kuroh east is Bar (Upper in Pus’hto) Chinari, a large village 
belonging to the SAfi AfghAris, and from thence another three kuroh in the same 
direction is KAz (Lower) ChinAri, which is also called the ChinAri of Namshirin KhAn 


* And a pool formed by it. . . 

t The conjunction “ or ” here is not intended to indicate any doubt as to the correct pronunciation, but 

merely to show that the moat eastern Afghan tribes pronounce the letter (_jb ns 1th, while the other tribes 

pronounce it s'h, but differing in pronunciation from the Persian It is probable that the correct name, 

G 

however, is Ghwats ( Tangaey. 

+ This is another specimen of the vitiation of proper names. Elphinstono too, who is generally correct in 
his statements, sometimes vitiates names. He styles this place “‘Cnubul Suffur.” 

§ The “ Nawdgai ” of the Muila, bat “ Kuoghai ” of Major Wilson's map. Ihe meaning of Jtawa h-ga’i will 
he found farther on. 






(probably Tamsbirin or TaramaliMn KMn, a well known Mughal name),* another 
village belonging to the SAfis. From this point two roads diverge. That on the 
right hand (east or south-east) goes to Pes’hawar; the left-hand one is as follows:— 

** Leaving KAz ChinAri, or the Chindri of Naramshlrin (or Taramshiriu) Khan, 
and proceeding for a distance of three kuroh to the east, you reach Do-RAIiait, 
signifying * the Two Roads.’ The right-hand one comes from the direction of Charnar 
Khandey. From the point where these two roads meet, two kuroh and a half east, 
inclining .south-east, there is a small defile or pass, named the Aling&r Ghas’haey, and 
on reaching the summit of it you come to two villages. The right-hand one is called 
AlingAr, from which the pass takes its name, and is peopled by ShinvvArt Afghans; 
and the left-hand one is named ZarAri. The village of Saur Kamar lies about half 
way (see page 116) on the road between the AlingAr GhAs’haey and these two villages, 
a little way on the right hand. This tract of country they also call by the name of 
Saur Kamar.f 

“ One kuroh and a half north-east of ZarAn is NAwa’h-ga’i, the name of a stone- 
built fortj on the right-hand side of the road, on an eminence or bluff On the crest 
of the mountains, east of the fort, is a large village of the ShinwArt Afghans, but 
under the rule of the chief of the TaikalAmi tribe, of Afghans. The road leading to 
it is like the dry bed of a river. East of the fort, at the foot of the mountains (that 
is below the fort), is a spring of water called a nAwa’b,§ which lies near the roatl on 
the left-hand side. 

“ One kuroh and a half east, inclining north-east, from Nawa’h-ga’i, two roads 
diverge. The right-hand road the people call Khuta’h LAr (p &£»), and also 
L’war-gaey.|j 

“ In the Pus’hto language, a road like a river bed, which here and there contains 
water and boggy ground, is called a Khutah LAr, from khut, signifying “ bubbling 
out,” “bubbling up,” and the like, and Idr,' a road. L’war literally signifies “ high,” 
“ lofty,” “ beetling,” etc., and a small extent of ground which is depressed every here 
and there, or worn into small channels, is .called IVar-gaey (the gaey being the 
masculine form of the same termination as in NAwa’h-ga’i). 

“ The place referred to is a small plateau on the mountains, but exceedingly 
level; and the water which falls from the eastern side of this mountain range enters 
the rivers of Khaluzi^f and Khata’h, and what falls from the western side of it, having 
passed Nawa’h-ga’i, flows on to the Yakh-Dand.** Panel in the AfghAn language 
signifies a “pond,” “mere,” or “pool,” and yakh “cold,” “icy,” etc., and, in TAjzik, 
“ ice.” 

“ From L’war-gaey one kuroh and a half north-west are two villages named 


* In the reign of Sult/in Muljammail, Tughlnk Shall of Dihli (725-752 II., 1325-1351 A.D.), and before 
be became firmly established on the throne, the Mughals, who, from the time of Sul tin Jalal-ud-Dlo, 
Khwarazm Shah’s defeat on the banks of the Indus, continued to make raids into the present Panj-ab, and as 
far as the banks of the Biah, the then western boumlary of the Dihli kingdom (sec Translation of the “ Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri,” page 850), again invaded*it under a Prince named Taramshmn Khau, son of Dowd Khan. He 
issued from Mawara-im-Nahr, entered the countries on the Indus, and carried his devastations from Lamghan 
ns far as Multan, and even within sight of Dihli, plundering and destroying in all directions. Ho had to be 
bought off, and retired by crossing the Indus near Multdu. "The name of the place here mentioned points to 
the name of tins very leader and his doings. Ibn Batutah knew him. See his “ Travels,” page 89. 

f The Mulla has - Alingdr ” and “ Jaran” (for Zaran), lying on either side of the road,, as my author 
mentions, but he leaves out all mention of Saur Kamar, or did not hear of it, although it is the name by which 
that tract, not, a district, is known as well as the name of a village. Persons unaware how the words are spelt 
have turned them into “Surkh Kunar.” Sec page 116. Neither this route, nor the names given above, are 
showu in Major Wilson’s map. 

$ Nawa’h-ga’i is no more the site of Aornos than any hill fort hereabouts. The fort of Giban, the strong¬ 
hold taken by Babar Bddshdh from the Sultan, Haidar ’Ali, the Giban, is a much more likely site, or 
Lasboya'h, but neither come up to the description of that stronghold as told in the histories of Alexander’s 

campaigns. See page 117. 


the 


§ In Pus’hto, nawa’h signifies a “ canal,” a “ water-course,” a <c trough,” a “ pipe,” or “ tube of wood,” and 
3 like; and the feminine termination ga’i added, namely, ndwa’h-ga’i, by which name this fort is known, 


literally signifies “ The Little Pipe or Tube,”—The Fort near the Little Pipe or Tube. The name evidently 
originated from the fact of this spring being conducted through a small wooden trough or pipe. “ Nawagi,” 
therefore, as in the Mulla’s map, is not correct—it is “Naoghai” in Major Wilson’s,—while any one acquainted 
with Pus’hto would at once know what it means; but C( Nawagai,” with all the vowels long, is even more 
incorrect. 



distance 

Indian HJ| , _. , . 

is 14 miles; and in Major Wilson’s it is but miles ! 

J “ Lakare,” of the Mull A 3 map, appears to be meant for L’war-gaey. 
«j[ See pages 124 and 163. 

** Yakh-Dand appears in the Mulla’s map, but not in Major Wilson’s. 
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See pages 116 and 144. 

See page 179* 


It is well known. 




respectively Bukaey and Inzlra’h 


(j probably Anjira’h lying separated 

from the road, which road, if it can be so terraed, is like a river bed, ami on every 
side, every here and there, a little water bubbles out, which, flowing towards the north- 
cast, joins the Khalbzi river * 

“From thence (Bukaey and Anjira’h) three kuroh north-east are two other villages, 
named Jam&l Kaj and Thllfi, lying 'on either bank of the Khata’h river, the water of 
which, flowing towards the east, joins the before-mentioned Khaluzi river. Four 
kuroh’ north-east, inclining east, from the last-named villages, is Liishora’h, a strong 
fort, on the right hand, adjoining the road and commanding it, and the last-named 
river also lies near by on ’the left-hand side. 

« Haifa kuroh east from Lhshora’h is Hasan Kot, a large village on the same river; 
and from this village one kuroh to the e'ast is Shahr-i-Bajawr, a considerable town, 
which the Afghans call f the S’hakr’ or ‘ the K’habr.’f In ancient times this was tire 
place of resilience of the ’Arab L^ys-). tribe, and, at present, it is in the possession of 
Mansur ’All Khan, chief of the Tarkalarm Afghans. The Khalhzi river lies close to 
it on the left-hand (north) side. East of the town is a spring of water (forming a 
pond) named Nawa’h pand,J and the ’Arab people dwelling there in former times 
planted plane trees round about it, and lruilt it round with stone and lime-mortar. Water 
about sufficient to turn a water-mill issues from it, and joins the before-mentioned river. 

“ It will be well here to give an account of the territory of Bajawr and the Tarka- 
l&rn'i Afghans.” 

The TabkalIi^nI Tribe. 

“The TarkaMrni§ tribe of Afghans are of the Khas’hi or Khak’hi sept, Turk, 
their progenitor, being one of the sons of Khas’haey or Kkak’haey, son of Kand, son 
of Kharshabhn. They are divided into two sub-tribes, named Maniiin and Sih-Sada’n, 
which again are subdivided into several clans and branches. They number about 
21,000 families, and dwell in an exceedingly mountainous country, which, on that 
account, and the difficulty of the routes leading into it, is very strong.il 

k Previous to their obtaining supremacy in this tract of country, a people who are 

styled by the name of ’Arab G—jys-), was the ruling race,f and their chief was the H&kitn 
or ruler of B&jawr. To him and his successors, the Tarkalarnjs were in the habit of 
paying allegiance up to the time that the authority of the Ghrganiah sovereigns (of 
Hindfistan) over these parts became weakened, and their administration disordered.** 

“ The ’Arab people threw off all allegiance—it had been but nominal for a long 
time past_and entered into confederacy with other septs to maintain their indepen¬ 

dence , and the Tarkal&rm tribe, acting in the same manner, under Mauzah Khan, 
determined to exterminate the ’Arab people altogether. Mauzah Khan and his tribe 
defeated Muluk Khdn and Kamal-ud-Din Kh&n, sons of Hat'un Khan, chief of the 
’Arab tribe, in several successive actions, completely cleared Bajawr of them, and took 
possession of it for themselves.” 

~ • At page 116 it is called also the Lashora’h river. See also pages 124,163, and 181. The Mulla styles it the 
u Kbar N ”z=ndlah, but that means a watercourse or canal — artificial rather than natural, and is not generally 
applied to a river. The streams in the Mulld’s map all flow from the mountain range forming the boundary 
of Bajawr and Kashkar, and nearly from north to south into another or main river, which runs from west to 
east to join the river of the Panj-Kora’h territory and its tributaries; but, in Major Wilson’s map, the streams 
run in totally contrary directions ! It is therefore evident that both cannot bo right, and these routes will tend 
to correct them. The Indian Atlas map is very much out indeed. 

t That is to say ^the town in or of Bajawr,” for there is no town, and never was, called Bdjawp, which is 
the name of the district or territory. The Mulld has “ Khar,” which is incorrect. The name is merely the 

Tajzik or 1-rani word shahr , signifying a city or town, but which Afghans pronounce K’hahr and S’hahr. 

Although the Mulla has the position of this well known place correctly entered iu his map, and appears to 
have actually been there, it seems strange that neither the S’hahr nor Lashora’h appear in Major Wilson’s ex¬ 
tensive and elaborate map just finished, nor do they appear in Major-General Walker’s hist map, but this is on a 
much smaller scale. 

J Dar.d, in Pus’hto, signifies “a pond,” “ a pool,” “ a cistern,” etc. 

§ It will be seen from the way the name is written in the Afghan language, with the peculiar Fus’hto 

that “ Ti'irkolani M is not their correct name. To notice Turk in the word would be quite a sufficient proof, 
in the opinion of somer of the “ masters of the subject,” of their being of Turkish descent, like the “ Turk 
tribe of Khilich,” winch has lately been promoted to “ Ghilzi.” 

jj See note *, page 116, and page 152. * 

These so called ’Arabs are not, by any means, a u mongrel ” race, but an ancient people. 

** Towards the close, of the reign of Aurang-zeb, and after his decease. Gurganiah refers, of course, to 
Timur, the Gurgan, or Son-in-Law, the title by which he became known after he espoused the daughter of 
his confederate, " Amir Husain, as related iu the histories of their lives and exploits. Such a term as 
Koreken/’ meaning “ handsome,” will not be found I think in any oriental history applied to Amir Timur. 








The Akhtind, Danvezah, states that the original inhabitants of Lamglffm complained 
of the oppression of the Tarkakimis, who had overran their country, to the 
governor on the part of the Mughal rulers (after Babars time, in the reign of 
Hum%vin, in all probability, when Mirza Kamr&n, his rebellious brother, held the net 
of Kabul and its dependencies). An inroad was made upon the Tarkaldlmis, and their 
lands and property were plundered, some of them carried of! into captivity, and the rest 
fled for shelter into Bitjawr.* ** The Yhsufz'is and Mandars, their kinsmen ot the 
Khas’hi sept, would not assign them any land in their newly acquired territory, 
because the Tarkaldrnis had never helped them in their difficulties and their wars ; 
and, being unable to continue hi Bajawr, they pushed onwards towards Cliaglnm-Sarae 5 
but were repulsed from there likewise. At last, they seized on the lands held by toe 
Gagyanis# the other tribe of the Khas’lu sept, in Bajawr; and, having encountered the 
latter on two occasions, in which some thousands of the Gagyanis are said to have 
fallen, reduced them to great misery, and occupied Bajawr for themselves, It must 
have been these misfortunes which induced the Gagyanis to apply to Malik Ahmad, 
chief of the Yfisufela and Mandars, for lands, when he assigned them the Do-Abab, 
in which they still dwell. From the Yfisufzt account, they were compelled to leave 
their lands in the neighbourhood of Kdbul, and seek a home elsewhere, on account of 
B&bar Biidshdh’s hostility towards them, and took up their quarters around Bd$aul.f 
Khushhal Khan, the renowned Khatak chief, also mentions the Arabs of Bajawr* 
When Fid fie Khdn, Sftba’h-ddr of Kabul, by Aurang-zeb BadsMh’s orders, attempted 
to force the Khaibar in 1085 H. (1673 A.D.), the Mughal troops stationed m the 
Do-Abab, under Mukarram Khan and Shamshcr Kbcin, sons ot .Shaikh Mir, which 
formed a large army, entered the hills by the Karappa’h route to distract and draw off 
the attention of the Afghdn confederates from Fidae Khan and his army. At Kbafash $ 
or Kliapash, Mukarram Khan and Shamsher Khan were encountered by Ae-mal Kb&n 
and Darya KMn, the Afridl leaders, and the other Afghan confederates, and com¬ 
pletely overthrown. 

“ Both of whom, at Khipash, Ae-mal scattered to the winds.’ 

Shamsher Khdn fell, killed by the hand of Daryd Khan, and Mukarram Khan, who 
was wounded in three places, with the remnant of that fine army, in an utterly disor¬ 
ganized state, was conducted to Jawari by the ’Arabs of Bajawr, . where tliey had to 
remain for a considerable time before they could get back again into the Mughal 

territory. ^ . , 

This is the battle referred to by Khushhdl Khan in his « Ode to Spring, previously 
quoted at page 42, Section Second. . 

“ At the present time (when the author wrote, about ninety years since), Mansur 
’All Khan, son of Mauzali Khan, son of Shamsher Khan, son of Ibrdhim Khan, rules in 
entire independence over Bajawr, with the sole exception of having to furnish a con¬ 
tingent (the amount of which is not stated) to the army of the Durrani sovereigns 

when called upon.” • , 

The statements put forth by certain “ masters of the subject, consequently, re¬ 
specting “ the Pathans never having been subject to the Afghans,” of which people the 
Tar kal arms are a tribe, are so extravagant as to require no further comment. 


The Territory of Bajawr. 

“ The territory or country of Biijawr comprises eight dara’hs of considerable size.§ 
The lands are chiefly dependent on rain for irrigation, but some are artificially irri- 

* The Tarkalarnis were located in the neighbourhood of Maudrawar in Lamghan in Bdbar Badahah’s time. 
He was entertained by a Tarkalami chief in Lamghan. See under the events ot the year 926 U. 

t See page 45, Section Second. , ,. , , „ 

f Also written Khapash, f and p being interchangeable. To style this well known place Kharfash or 
iSi Kluirpash ” is like styling the celebrated Lamdah Khan, liarakzi, 1 ayandai, and a 1 owanc ah, 

** Brovindiar.” The word in question contains rjio r. ., . . _„ 

§ The name of this territory is neither spelt “ Bajdwar,” “ Bujiuvar, nor Baja war, but Bajawr, 

( ^ and there is no division of it called Malumld, but there is a place called the Kalaey (village) of 

The Baiawr territory is generally correctly indicated in our maps, as in the Mulla s for example, but I must 
point out a serious error in Major Wilson’s. Therein, only one of the eight Whs here described, and which 
is the Dara’h of Chandawul, is marked as constituting the whole of “ Bajaur,” while Biravval, under the name 
nfBaraolwhich is also one out of eight, is made to appear as altogether a different territory from Bajawv# 
and to encroach considerably on the Kashkar State, whereas the crest of the lofty mountain range, running 
parallel to the Kashkar river on the east, marks the boundary between Kashkar, Lunar* Lajawp, and --unj- 
Korahj as mentioned at page 119, and note See also page 152. 
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ated from .rivers, and wells are unusual in the country. The rulers levy a tax of 
one tenth on the produce, of the former lands, and one fourth on the latter ; and the 
revenue derived is very large. 

“ Bajawr is enclosed on every side by lofty and difficult mountain ranges, in such 
wise that, save by the specified routes, there is no entering that territory; and by 
these roads, artillery and similar heavy materials cannot be taken, there being no 
means of passage for such.”* 

“ I now proceed to describe the eight dara’hs constituting the territory of 
Bajawr. f” . - ; 

1. The Darak of Rud; 

“ Of all the dara’hs comprising the territory of Bajawr, that of Rud is the largest, 
most populous, and best cultivated, and in bygone times it was the dwelling-place of 

the ’Arab people, the ruling race. From LuhAr-gaey probably L’war-gaey— 

to the village of Khema’li, it extends for twenty kuroh in length, but it is com¬ 
paratively narrow, being in some places only about two and three kuroh in breadth. 
South of it (and bounding it) is an exceedingly difficult mountain range, in which no 
routes are to be found. The chief town of Bajawr, which was the place of residence of 
the ’Arab Sardars or Chiefs, and which place the AfghAn tribes call by the name of 
‘ the S’habr’ or ‘ the K’hahr,’ that is, the town or city, is situated in the Dara’h of Hud, 
in ti e southern part of it. West of the S’hahr or K’hahr, and distant one kuroh and a 
hall, is the fort of LAshora’h, a very strong place on the south bank of the rfid or river 
(giving name to the dara’h).§ It is stated that, from the time of its first founda¬ 
tion up to this day, no one has been able to possess himself of this fortress by force 
of arms.” 

This fort and dara’h, indeed the BAjawr territory generally, is historic ground in 
the history of the Khas’hi or Kbak’hi sept, and their rivals the Ghwari or Ghwariah 
Khel, subsequent to the expulsion of the former from the neighbourhood of KAbul, 
which I shall give a short account of farther on. 


2. The Data'll of Saur Kamctr. 

“ This dara’h is extensive, and from north to south, from DAnish-Kol to Chamar 
Khandey, it is] just twelve kuroh in length; and from east to west, from ChinAri of 
Uamsiurin Khan|| to NAwa’h-ga’i, about seven kuroh in breadth. Its inhabitants are 
AfghAns of four different tribes, SAfis, TarkalAmis, Mahmands, and ShinwAris, and they 
pay allegiance to Man§Ar ’Ali Khan, the TarkalAmi chief. 

“ The dara’h is not very productive, the lands being dependent on rain for irriga¬ 
tion. The drainage water of the valley finds its way by the river bed, which is dry 
except after rains in the mountains. It runs through DAnish-Kol and AnbhAr (the 
*Anbar of the AfghAn writers^), and, passing through mountain tracts, joins the SuwAd 
or SuwAt river near the village of Tangaey.” 


3. The Chhdr-mang Dara’h. 

“ The Chhar-mang Dara’h is much about the same length as the preceding, extend¬ 
ing from north to south for a distance of twelve kuroh, and in breadth, from east to 
west, from near NAwa’h-ga’i to Kot-kaey, seven kuroh. The whole of the cultivated lands 
depend on rain for moisture, but the valley is nevertheless fruitful. The whole of the 
inhabitants are TarkalAmis, under the sway of the before-mentioned KhAu.” 

• This, of course, is according to the author’s private opinion, and that of qome of his informants probably, 
but some of the routes herein described are evidently tolerably practicable for light guns, or, at least, might be 
made so. 

Compare the account of “ Baja war ” contained in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s a Central Asia,” Parti., 
page 145. 

f Sec also page 163. 

t The same place as mentioned at page 144. 

| This dara’h is evidently named Rud on account of the considerable riv.er which runs through it, and 
'which receives several smaller streams. The word also means a torrent,; and rtid-bar signifies a river in a 
valley, a channel formed by a torrent, a tract in which several streams flow. See note *, page 164. 

U See note *, page 113. In one copy this name appears as Tamshiri $ but $ and S are very liable to be 

mistaken in MSS., the two points being often run into one in writing quickly. 

% See page 123. 



3. The XJtlaey Dara’h. 

“This is another dara’ii of considerable size, extending i .11 length, from the village 
of Nakhtar to Changiizi,* ten kuroh, and in breadth, from the village of Konkaey 
Kot-kaey?) to that of Tarn), four kuroh. Its inhabitants are all 

Tarkaldrnis. , ... 

“A small river issues from the mountain range north of this dara h, near the village 
of Khirka’h,t which, running through this valley, near Changdzi, joins the rCidor 
river (of the dara’h of that, name). The land in this valley is exceedingly truittul. 
Its chief and largest villages are Gat (probably Ghat) and per.”§ 

4. The Dara’h of Bdbu-Jvard, or Bdbd-Jfara h. || 

“This dara’h extends from the village of Rdghaey to that of Baganilel, for fifteen 
kuroh in length from north to south, and is four kuroh in breadth from east to west. 
It is peopled by Tarkaldmi Afghans, and is now included in Panj-Korah^ (politically, 
he means), but belongs 'properly to Bdjawv. In the extreme northern part of this 
dara’h there is a eleft or gorge in the mountains named Gibar, where, in ancient times, 
stood a fortress of great strength and of great height, the place of residence of the 

former Sardars or Chiefs ofBdjawr. _ . . ....... 

“ When Babar Badshdh acquired predominance over it, after carrying on hostilities 
against Sultan, Haidar ’Ali, the Suwi'idi or Suwati (Gibari), by attacking and 
capturing that fortress, he caused it to be demolished.** Up to this day they call that 
place Gibar. Near by it (#.<?., In that neighbourhood) is a small village called Khn- 
Bat,ft in which a few hundred families of the former ruling race— the ’Arab—dwell, 
who are styled Iskandari.f J They are subjects of the Tarkalarajs. 

“From the mountains bounding this dara’h on the north a considerable river also 
issues, which, east of the village of Jar ( U), joins the B&jawr river.” 

5. The Dara’h of C/iandawul.§§ 

“ From the large village known as Kalaey-i-Mi<i-gan, or ‘ "V illage of the Mias, or 
Holy Men,’ to Bancla’h-i-Khatak, or« the Khatak Hamlet,’|| || this dara’h is sixteen kuroh 
in length and. about five kuroh in breadth. It is inhabited exclusively oy .1. atkalarnis. 
From the mountains on its northern part a river issues, which, below the village of 
Jar, joins the river of the S’hahr or K’liahr, which is also known as the river of 

Bajawr.” 

6. The Dara’h of Maid an. 

u This dara’h is much about the same extent - as the preceding, being just sixteen 
kuroh in length, hut it is not quite so broad as the Chandawul Dara’h, being only 
about three or four kuroh in breadth. The surface drainage water of this valley also 
flows towards the south, and below (the village of) Aogbsumf! joins the river of the 

* See page 169. ^ ^ <s 

f In all the copies of the MSS. it is y, but it is possibly or C Jji. 

I Gat in JPus’hto Signifies a large round stone or rock, but Gliaf means, large, stout, bulky, etc., and Der 
signifies; much, in quantity or degree, and also in duration of time. The former village is referred to at 
page 143, and the latter at page 151. 

II Kara or Karali is the Turkish for black. . , » -. T 

«r See m y account of Panj-Korah, which is contained m tho Account of Upper and Louver K&sbkar, 

a Journal of the. Bengal Asiatic Society,” No. 294, for 1864, page 18. 

** This differs from Babar’s account. See pago 128, note ff, page ~26, and my Translation of the 

« Tabakdt-i-]Srasir^; , page 1042. _ . . . . 

'tt“ Bat,” in PusTito, signifies a “kiln,” and “kdn”is a Persian or Tajzik word, signifying a “ quarry,” 

or “ mine/’ , , , 

tt See pages 151, 162, note f, page 156, para. 14, and note | page -03, para. o. , 

\\ This name is sometimes written, or, at least, appears to bo written, Jandawui, the three points of 

gT being run into one,—-jT The word is evidently Turkish, signifying the rear, or the rear-guard, etc. 

i These names are nsT*jriks would style them, but Afghans would coll the former “ Kalaey da Mnigano,» 
or V. da Miagano Kifkey” an<l the latter, “ da Kha t ak Banda’li.’ The former is the Mnlla s « Miankaki” m 
a person might write who did not understand its rus’hto meaning, and the latter his Bandai. Iliey both 

^ft^vasfron'ftius dara’Vthat Babar Badsliah advanced to attack the stronghold of the Gibari Sultdn, the 
Mir, Haidar 'AH, as related farther on, at page 30. 

til See page 250. The Yusufzis extend as far west as this point. 
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hahr, or B/tjawr. Each of the five last-mentioned dara’hs are contiguous to each 
other, and the rivers flowing out of them all come from the northward, and, flowing 
south, unite with the river of the S’hahr, or of Bdjawr, as it is also called. #l| 

“ To the north of these dara’hs is a mountain'range of vast elevation ^(about 10,000 
feet), the climate of which is exceedingly cold; and from near the KainiSn territory 
(on the south-west) to the commencement' of the country ofKitahk/u’ (in the direction 
of north-east) the range runs Contiguously.® In it are routes difficult to pass, and 
which, save to the inhabitants of those districts, are impracticable, and horses arid 
camels seldom proceed by them. That mountain range is moreover infested bv the 
Tor Kafiris, or Si’fvh-PoshAo, who cross the river of Chi trill or K&shk&r, and lie in 
ambush near the routes, to waylay travellers, whom they put to death.” 


8. The Darn’h of' ■BirawaZ or Birdhtcolf 

“ This dara’h extends from east to west for about sixteen kuroh, and on the north 
and south is bounded by lotty mountain tracts. Its climate is very severe. The 
drainage water of the dara’h joins the Bashkfir river, or river of B6shkfir4 more 
correctly, below Chugya-tan, and flows on to Panj-KoraJ). 



stituting 

accounted in Bajawr, and not in Panj-Korah, but, when the former territory was 
under the rule of the ’Arab people, Birawal did not own allegiance to the Hakims or 
rulers of Bajawr.”|| 


Second Route. From Kabul to the S'hahr or K'hahr of Bdjawr. 

“ This is the left-hand route, and is as follows. From Shfid-Lfon distant two kuroh 
(north-east?) is Dahana’h-i-Koh, signifying ‘the Mountain Jaw,’ or ‘Jaw of the 
Mountain,’ a place so called, and the town of Pashat lies on the left hand.' From 
thence (Dahami’h-i-Kob) you proceed two kuroh east, then about the same distance 
north-east, and one kuroh north, after which, proceeding for another half a kuroh in 
the direction of south-east, you reach Khz Darriihi, or Lower Danflhi, a large village 
belonging to the Tajziks, on the banks of the river of Chitr&l, or Kiishkar. 

“ From this point two roads diverge. The left-hand road leads into Chitrdl or 
Chitriir, the other to the S’hahr or K’hahr. From the before-mentioned Khz 
Danfibi, having proceeded one kuroh north, you enter a narrow dara’h or defile of 
the mountains, and, wending your way through it for about half a kuroh in the 
direction of south-east, you begin to ascend the mountain range. Going upwards for 
the distance of a kuroh in the same direction of south-east, you reach a nawa’b, that 
is to say, a wooden spout, and the water from the mountain flows down through it. 


* This is the range previously alluded to as separating Bajawr and Panj-Korah from the Kashkdr State, 
also known, or at least that portion of it north of Ndwa’h-ga’i, as Hindu-Kaj. (See pages 119 and 124.) 
This range can be distinctly seen from Pcs’hawar. I have often noticed, towards sunset, three distinct 
ranges from it, rising one over the other, the first of which, and tlio nearest, was the range forming the 
southern boundary of Bdjawr (the ranges.run almost parallel to the Kashkdr river, from north-east to south¬ 
west), the secoud, that separating Kunar and Kdshkdr from Bajawr, in which is ICdbul-Tsapar and Ndwa’h- 
ga’i, here referred to; and the loftiest and most distant, the easternmost waves, in all probability, form the 
mighty range of Tiraj-Mir, Kund, or Sarowar. 

t Afghans reject the aspirate in the word. 

t An account of the Bdshkdr Dara’h will be found at page 192. This dara’h is not laid down in our maps; 
indeed, I may safely say that this is the first time it has been noticed, for, although well known, it Ims escaped 
the notice of the native explorers, the Iiawdl-ddr and Mulld. Chngyd-tnn does not appear in the Mulla,’s 
map, nor in Major Wilson’s, although it is a place of some importance. This Bdshkdr is not contained in the 
it Kehistan of Swat,” and is a totally different territory. 

§ This range was crossed by the Hawdl-dar, who calls it “ the Jan battai mountains,” probably on account 
of the village of Jan-Butcy being immediately north of them. See pago 167. 

ij Abu-l-Fav.l, in the A’m-i-Akbari, says, Bajawr is twenty-five kuroh in length, and from five to ten in 
breadth (in which he is rathor mistaken, but perhaps he merely refers to that part under the nominal sway of 
the Murtuds). It has Suwdd on the east, Kator and Kdshghar (Kdshlcdr in the Akbar Ndma’h) on the north, 
south, Bngrdm (the Pes’hawar district), and west Kunar and Nur-Gal. It contains a number of dara’hs, and 
numerous ancient cupolas (sec page 180, note * * * § ). It has a strong fort, the seat of the ruler of the territory. 
Its climate resembles that, of Suwdd, but its cold and heat is a little more. There arc but three routes leading 
into it. One goes from Hindustdn, and that they call the Danish-Kol route; the other two are on the Kabul 
side, one called the Smats road (see page 120), and the other, the Kfinar Nur-Gal route. The easiest is Ihe 
Ddnieh-Kol road. Sec also note f at page 203. 




This route they also call the Mwa’h route* (from this ndwa’k or woodcut spout), An* 
it is exceedingly narrow, and lies through dense j&hgal, which is.mrestee >y the top 
KAfiris, or Si’dh-Poshan, who are in the habit of -lying in ambush therein, and s ayittjg < 
travellers. Continuing to ascend from this point (the n&wa'h) one kuroh farther m 
the direction of east, you reach the crest of the mountain range, and from that crest 
the Kfmar territory terminates in that direction, and Bajawr begins, f 

“ There are two or three heaps of small stones or gravel here, and when travellers 
reach them they repeat, the fdtihah (the first chapter of the Kur’ao, repeated when 
praying for the souls of the departed, or undertaking any momentous affair), tor the 
place is very dangerous on account of the Tor Kafiris. They say that where a kahri 
has slain a Musalmdu, there a heap of pebbles or gravel is raised to mark the spot, 
in order that wayfarers, who pass that way, may offer up a prayer lor the defunct 

Mihsalm&n’s pardon. . , „ ... . , 

“ From these gravel or pebble heaps you begin to descend towards the east foi halt 
a kuroh, the road being exceedingly difficult. From the left hand a small rivulet 
comes, which, passing Chamar-Kharidey, is expended in the irrigation of lands. Un 
the right-hand side of the way is a deep basin or pool, and in it likewise is water, 
which, running to the south, is lost. Having proceeded from thence (the pool; one 
kuroh towards the south, you reach Bar or Upper Chamar-khand, the name or a 
small village, on the left-hand side of the road, belonging to the 1 arkalami Afghans, 
situated on a crag or acclivity of the mountains. c , , 

“ Having descended from this village for half a kuroh m the direction of south, atltl 
then proceeding onward, in the same direction, for the distance of another kuioh ia a 
river bed, you come to K.6z or Lower Chamar Khand, which is also a small village 
belonging to the Shinwari Afghans, lying on the left-hand side of the way, on a n 

01 ^Proceeding 1 for the distance of half a kuroh to the south from the last-named 
village, you reach the Do-RAhah—“ The Two Roads and the village called Kaiaey. 
i-Bab&durt shows itself on the crest of the mountains on the right hand. 

“The road from the Do-Rahah to the S’hahr or Khahr of Bajawr has been 

previously described/^ 


Fifteenth Houle. 


From Kabul to the S'hahr or Khahr of Bajawr by way of Gwashtah , 
a distance of one hundred and ten kuroh east. 


“ The different roads between KAbul and JalaUbad have been already described. 

« Setting out from the latter place and proceeding three kuroh east, you come to 
itah-Bagha or ’All Baghan (see page 48, Section Second), a deserted place, the site of 
an ancient Tfijzik town or city, on the banks of the river of Jalal-abad he., the river of 
K&bul). You cross by means of a raft—for to ford it at any time is dangerous jj—to 
the east (opposite) bank. A little farther to the east^T is the river of Chitral or Ivashkin, 
which you must also cross on a raft if you desire to pass to the opposite bank. 

“East of the before-mentioned river (the river of Kabuli, and close to .he 
mountains' are several villages, belonging to the Ba’izi clan of the Mahmand tribe of 
Afghans, named Gwashtah,+f and both rivers, the river of JalfiUh&d_ and the rxvei of 
Chitral or Kashkir, having flowed towards the right hand, unite. J he Kainan 

territory lies close by on the left-hand side.” .... . e ,, . . . A. 

According to this description, which agrees in all the copies of the author s woik, 

our maps require considerable rectification. _ «<»,/, 

Respecting Gwashtah there is a well-known saying among the Afghans, - 1 ah 
“ Gwashtah k's'hey dzwdndn shtah " —“ There are valiant youths in Gwashtah. n 
these days Gwashtah belongs chiefly to the descendants of a Musalman samt of 
Sirhind in the noi'th-west provinces of India, known as the ■Ilazrat-i-oirninai, ana 
Imam-i-Rabbani, Shaikh Ahmad. 

* This is not. the Mwa’h-ga’i,-the little nWh,-and the fort mentioned at page 113, but another N/.wa’h 
farther north in the same range, which makes a bend tothio < an ^ ls k “ own : 126^^ 
account of the war between the Yusufzis and Mandats and the Khalils, related at page 12-1and page 126. 

| To those who are acquainted with them, the boundaries of all these States are well defined, and are the 
natural boundaries likewise. 

J. See following page and page 182. 

§ See page 113. 

I! As the 10th Hussars found to their cost. 

if gic in MSS., but according to our maps it would be west. Such it is in four copies of the text, however. 
♦♦Our geographers persist in calling this river “the Koonur” even as far up as Mastdch, which is quite 

1,1 ffltocorr^iy mitten Gushtiai” and “ Goshti,” in onr maps, and by writers “ Ghoshtcr ” and “ Goshter.” 
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When Ahmad Shah, Abdfili, Durr-i-Durran, upon one occasion entered Hind (in 
1766), the territory of Sirhind, which the Gfirgfimah Sultans (the descendants of 
Amir Tim fir) . especially Aurang-zeb Bfidshah, had granted as an endowment to the 
family of that holy man, was resumed and taken possession of by the Afghan monarch, 
and the holy man’s descendants thus became deprived of their possessions, and disnersed 
every here and there, When the Shfih-i-Zarafin, Almiad Shah’s grandson, came to 
the throne of the Durrani kingdom, he, who was a disciple of the sect of the saint, of 
Sxrhmd, conferred upon his descendants the territory of Gwashtab, and brought the 
dispersed members of the family there; and, up to this time, that small tract of 
territory is in their possession. 

This grant was made subsequent to the time this survey was made, in the reien of 
the father of the Shfih-i-Zainfin, Tim fir Shah. 

To resume the account of the route. 

“From Gwashtab you proceed two lturob east to Da Musafiro China’h—‘The 
Traveller’s Spring,’--the name of a halting place, where there is a small spring of 
water, as the name indicates. The road consists of excess of ascents and descents. 
Nine kuroh farther east from thence is Bed Mani, the name given to a cluster of villages 
belonging to the Mabmand tribe of Afghans, and the road thither is much the same as 
already described, full of ascents and descents. One kuroh east from these villages is 
a small defile known as the Bed Mani GMs’haey or Ghak’haey, and the villages lie on 
the left-hand side. 0 

“ Three kuroh farther east from thence are two villages belonging to the SUIT 
Afgh.ui itibc. I he village on the right-hand side of the way is called Anjirah in 
some copies Inzira’h * * * § and on the left, Bar (Upper) Ckinfiri, and the Dara’li of 
Shfin-kri.f and the smats or cavern of Kfibul Tsapar lie near by, on the left-hand side 
of the route. 

“ The remainder of the route from Bar Chinan to the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bajawr 
has been described at pages 112 to 114.” ' ' 

Sixteenth Route. From, Peshdwar to Kdnar, or Kunar , and Ntir. Gal, 

“ The route from Pes’hfiwar, and also from Kfibul, to Bar or Upper Chihari, and 
other routes leading from Kabul to the same point, have been described above 

“From Bar Chipfiri two roads branch off. The left-hand one leads by Shfin-kri to 
K fin ay, as has been already mentioned: the right-hand route is as follows 

“ Setting out from Bar Chinari you proceed four kuroh north, inclining north-west 
to Kalaey-i-Bahndur,J or ‘ Bahadur’s Village,’ belonging to the Shinwari Afghans’ 
situated on a hill or spur of the mountains. On the way thither you pass a large lake' 
known as the Jfihay of Mullfi Bani. .Bihar signifies, in the Hindi language, a hollow 
or depression at the foot of a mountain, which, after heavy rains, is filled with water 
from the mountain torrents.§ The village of Liwanaey lies on the right hand and the 
village of Shfin-kri on the left. 5 

. “ Y .ou then proceed from the jfihar in question for a distance of two kuroh in the 
direction of north, ascending the mountain range by a pass, and reach the crest This 
pass is known as the Sorfin Ghfis’haey, and it is a difficult one. The village of 
Chamar Khand, mentioned at pages 119 and 173, lies about four kuroh distant on 
the right hand. Having descended from the crest of the range|| on the other side 
for a distance of three kuroh in the direction of north, and then going another kuroh 
and a half north, inclining north-west, you reach Shfid-Lfim. From thence you proceed 
towards Pashat, Kfitiay, and Nfir-Gal, by the route described at page 111.” 

Seventeenth Route. From Peshdwar to Kdmdn , by way of the River of Kabul. 

“ Leaving the city of Pes’h&war and proceeding four kuroh to the north-west you 
reach Matbarah Kliel, and from thence go on another kuroh west to Gfirfi or Gfira’h,^ 

* See page 114. 

f See pages III and 115. 

j See preceding page and page 182. 

§ In the Pus’hto language a similar word, evidently derived from the Iliudi, namely . ?jsf, pronounced 
signifies a hollow or ditch in which raiu water accumulates. This lake or mere is’ mentioned at 
- u La J’P l - K °t D»™’h, in the Sama’h, but it is only a marsh now* 

aDd Her ° J ‘° U cross *■ bctween *• smaf * o* 

T .Not “ Mutthra,” nor “ Igara.” 




a village ao called after ;i clan of the Khalil Afghans. Another two kuroh in the 
direction, of north-west brings you to the Garhi or Fovtlet of' Sher Dild, and from 
thence von proceed to Micharna’j, distant between two and three kuroh, allowing for 
the winding of the road, in the direction of north, inclining north-west. It lies on the 
other (north) side of the river of Kabul, which you have to cross, and is a large village 
under the sway of Arsala Khan, Mahmand.* 

« From this village Shah Kadrf lies about five kuroh away on the right hand; and 
from Michama’i to La’l-piir I)hakah the distance is about twenty-five kuroh in the 
direction of west. Gwaslitah lies on the right hand as you proceed towards Kfunfai, 
and Bhati-Kot, on the left. Travellers coming from Kaman, down the river, embark 
on rafts,’and go on to Pes’hawar, but, in some places, there is danger of losing one’s 
life, on account of the surging and dashing of the waters. You cannot proceed up the 
river from Pesmwar to Karn&n by raft: it is impossible.” 

“ It will be necessary here to give a brief account of Kamim, and the Mahmand 
tribe, before resuming the route.” 

The Territory of Kaman. 



Gwashtah, and which villages are situated on either side of the river of Chitral or 
K&shkar, which, on its entering the Kam&n territory, is there sometimes called ‘.the 
liver of Kdman,’ in the same way as it is at times styled «the river of Kfinar’ when it 
reaches that Dara’h.§ Although some Afghans of the Safi and Mahmand tribes|| dwell 
in the Kaman Dara’h, nevertheless the Tdjziks were the ancient landowners and 

proprietors. . . 

“ From opposite Nfir-Gal a great canal has been cut from the river of Chitral or 
Kdshkar, and brought into their lands. On such as are irrigated from canals, from 
one third to one fourth of the value of the crops produced is collected in money, but 
on other lands one tenth of the produce in kind is assessed. The total amount of 
revenue is computed at 60,000 rdpis yearly. All descriptions of fruit are produced 
in this district. The river of Chitrdl or Kdshkdr flows through it, and unites with the 
river of Kdbul about two kuroh or more east, of Jaldl-dbdd. Kdmdn lies parallel to 
the latter river for a distance of eighteen kuroh, on its northern bank. 

“ The number of Tdjzik inhabitants amounts to between 10,000 and 12,000 families ; 
and the people have to furnish a contingent of troops to the army of the Durrdni 
sovereign.” 

Bdhar Bddshdb, in his Tuzdk, says, “ Kdmah (as he writes it) gets the name of a 
“ buluk, although it is a dependency of Nek-Nihdr (Nangrahdr), and not a distinct 
“ district.” 

Under the revenue system of Akbar Badshah’s reign there was no fixed assessment 
for this buluk or district. 

The Mahmand Tribe. 

« The Mahmands are one of the five Afghan tribes constituting the Ghwari sept, 
also known as the Ghwariah Khel,^f the rivals of the Khas’his or Khak’his, as already 
mentioned. They are a numerous tribe, and said to number, in all, about 20,000 
families. A large portion of them dwell within the Sirkar or Province of Pes’hawar, 
but those particularly referred to here dwell immediately west of it, and on the 
northern bank of the river of K&bul. The Mahmands contain a number of sub- 

* ArsaW is the shortened form of Arsalan, the Turkish for lion. Sec page 43. 

t See Thirty-sixth Route, page 182. ■; , 

+ Sec MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Part II., « Afghanistan,” page 488, and compare. Kunar and Kaman are 

totally different districts, or rather territories. 

S See page 119, and note **, and.page 154. _ _ . , . A . .. 

f Chiefly Sdfis and Mahmands, but there are a few others, as will be found mentioned m the routes loading 

through Kdmdn. . ^ 

Col. C. M. MacGregor, in his “Central Asia,” Part I., Vol. II ; , page 140, says : “Elphinstone says they 
a (the Khalils), with the Mohmands and Daudzais, formed the Ghoria Kh61 clan of Afghans. Elphinstone, 
on the contrary, says, “the Mehmends, Dawoodzyes, and Khullels formed the Ghoree or Ghoreea khail,” not 
clan . Elphinstone is generally pretty accurate, but he is not quite so here. The Gliwans or Ghwariah Kbel 
(not Ghoree, for this erroneous mode of spelling the term has caused two or three writers to make them 
dwellers in Ghur) consisted of live tribes of Afghans—Mahmand, Khalil, Dauazi, Zeram, and Chamkam* 

^Thert is mfdistrict actually milled Chamkani, but the term “ the district of the Chamkanls ” might be used. 
Cbamkani is, however, the name of a small town east of Pes’hawar, mentioned at page 34, Section Second, and 
called aftor this tribe. 
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^I'ibcs, but, tliose located west of Peshawar, form two divisions or septs known as 
Trap-zi and Ba’izi, which again are subdivided into several sections.* 

“ They dwell in a strong and difficult tract of country, in which there are but few 
routes, and those are very difficult. Some of these western Mahmands, as they may 
be called for distinction, live in fixed habitations in villages, and some lead the life 
ofildts or hoittads. Their country, from the Khaibar to the Ktinar boundary (in¬ 
cludin'-Kbmiui, above described), is about forty kuroh in length from east to west, and 
from the hill tracts west of (and bounding) the Do-iba’h of Shab-Kadr to Gwashtah 
ami K4man, about the same in breadth. Their territory may be said to constitute a 
maze of mountains. Their villages are few, and water is scarce. . , 

« The chieftain-ship lies with the choice and accord of the tribe. .Din-d&r Khan, 
the chief of the Ba’izt ditfsior:, dwells at Gwashtah, and the K/unan territory, as 
before stated, is under his sway. The principal place and residence of the chief of the 
Trao-.zi division is La’l-pur phakah;t and as they hold a small part of the country 
on the southern hank of the river of K/ibul, through which the Khaibar defile runs, a 
small jdgvr or fief has been assigned by the Dumini sovereign to the Trag-zi chief for 
the time being. At the present time (when the author wrote) the Sardfu- or Chief ot 
the Trag-zis is Arsald (the shortened form of Arsalbn) Klkm, son of Balfich Khan, 
son of Zain Khan, which latter was a Sipah-Snl&r, or leader of troops, and one of the 
great nobles of the Court of Ahmad Shah, Durrani. He held the SCiba'Ii-dar-ship of 
Sirbind after its conquest from the Dihli BiVdsIkih by that monarch. 

« Arsala Khim is a man of great intrepidity and valour. He has rebelled against 
the authority of Timflr SMh, fled from La’I-pfir l)haka.h, and taken up his abode in 
that part of the difficult hill tracts bordering on Bbjawr in which dwell the Utman 
jKtael tribe of Afghans. Between him and Din-dar Khan an ancestral blood feud exists, 
and each has slain the father of the other. Both divisions of these western Mahmands 
have to furnish contingents of troops to the Bad shah’s army. ’ 


Shortly after the author wrote this account of him, Arsald Kh4n gained over the 
Afridis and some other neighbouring tribes of Afghans to his side, returned, took up 
his quarters at Dhaka’h, closed the Khaibar to Timur Shah’s forces, and defied all 
authority. Troops were sent against him several times, hut they could effect nothing. 
Merchants and others, who made him presents in money, he would permit to pass to 
and fro. With such he would despatch one of his men, and this escort was sufficient 
to secure them from all molestation from one end of the Khaibar to the other. 

Subsequently, the Kdzi, Faiz-ullah, Thntir Shah’s chief minister, promised Arsald 
Khan, most solemnly, that, if he would present himself at Court, he should be pardoned 
for the past. As soon as Arsala Khan, on the faith of this promise, made his appear¬ 
ance, the Kazi had him seized and cast into prison, and proposed to put him to death. 
Ttmfir SbVih, to his credit, refused to allow the pledge thus given to be broken ; but 
the Kdzi had great influence over the by no means strong character of the Shah, hence 
the troubles of his reign, and he so worked upon the mind of Timfir that, at last, he 
convinced him that it was necessary to the well-being of the State that Arsala Khan 
should be put to death, and the Shah gave up the point. Arsala Khdn was tied to the 
fore-legs of an elephant and crushed to death. This event took place shortly before 
the death of Timur Shdh, on the 7th of Sbaww.41, 1207 H. (May, 1792, A.D.) 


I have before mentioned that Rajawy and parts adjacent are historic ground in the 
annals of the Yhsufzk Mandar, Dilazak, Tarkalarni, and other Afghan tribes now 
dwellin'-- there ; and as some of the events which therein happened illustrate the 
geography of those parts, I need scarcely make apology for briefly relating a few of 
them here The extracts are from original sources in the Pus’hto language, and have 
never yet appeared, to the best of my belief, in any other, and certainly not in any 

' When the main portion of the Yusufzi and Mandar tribe of the Khas’hi or Khak’hi 
sept which also includes the GagyaniJ and Tarkalarni, after the massacre of their Chief, 
and the headmen of families, by command of Mirzd Ulugh Beg, uncle of Babar Badshab, 


• Muhmand, tlio progonitor of this tribe, lmd twelve sons, three of whom died without issue. The remaining 
nine are the progenitors of the nine divisions of the tribe. These again are subdivided, and some of these 
latter as in the case of the Ba’izi and Tragri, and some others, have so vastly increased while others have 
decrease, 1 ., that the names of the progenitors of some of the nine divisions have become quite eclipsed by its 
offshoots. It is chiefly from two of these nine divisions, each of which again contains several ramifications, 
one having eleven, and the other six each, that the Mahmands of Peshawar como. 

f See pages 48 and 174. , _ •, , _ . • ,» 

^ These persons who assert that the Gragyauxs u are not allowed, by other i a than 3 to be of the genuine race 

have much to learn respecting Afghan genealogies. 
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reached tlie Pes’hawar district, broken, fatigued, and powerless, they applied to their 
brother Afghans and Musalmdns, the Dilazaks, for help and a place Uiwhjch to take 
up their residence. The Dilazaks assigned them the Do-itoh district * * * § •* Malik Ahmad, f 
tjheir Chief, on the part of his people, expressed their gratitude, but, at tue same tune, 
pointed out that the Do-Abah was but a small district, and that numbers of his people 
remained behind, who intended to rejoin their kmstolk as soon as they should tmd a 
home, and then they would not all bud room to dwell in and obtain a livelihood. 

The Dilazaks, on this, told him that, if the Do-Abah should not be large enough 
to support them, there was Danish-Kol, and ’AnbarJ as faras Bajawr, which they 
might occupy. Malik Ahmad was delighted at this, and still more so on being told 
that, if they chose, his people might, by then- swords win the Ash-lS aghar district .rom 
the Shalmani tribe§ of Dihgans, who were subjects of the Sultan of Suw&t, but which 

district did not belong to the Dilazaks to give. . iU T _ . ... , 

The Yusufzis and Mandars took up their residence m the Do-Abah accordingly, arid, 
soon after, the widows and orphans who had remained behind, those of the tribes who 
had been away on mercantile expeditions when the massacre took place, and tne 
nomads among them, who had previously moved with their flocks and herds into other 
parts, began to join them day by day. T ,, ,, 

The latter people, with their families and property, under Mir JamM sou or Bayazid, 
the Mandar, of the Amdnzi clan, moved towards ’Anbar and Danisb-Kol, some settling 
in one place, some in another. Besides these, some large families of the Manaar tribe, 
chiefly Amfmzis, Kam&lzis, and M/.mhzis, and some of the Yusufzi tribe, for the most 
part Khwajfizis, went on into Bdjawr, and took up their residence m the Mshorah 
Dara’h, II “ where at this time,” says one of the authors from whose works these extracts 
are taken,is the grave of my grandfather [he wrote previous to J7o H., J o67 A.D.j, the 
“ Shaikh, Mir ml, the Tarndki Mhtizi, of the Afghan Khel.” This they did by virtue 
of the permission given them by the Dilazaks, as before mentioned ; hutthe .atter 
*i had reckoned,” apparently, “ without their host,” for a great and renowned Chieftain 
of the ’Umr Khel .section of the Dilaz&k Afghans, together vith about one thousand 
families of his clan, were then dwelling in the Darah of Chandawul m Bajawr. 

The ’Umr Khel was the bravest clan among the Dilazaks, and their cpiei, Manic 
Haibh, son of Jattah, at the time the heads of the Dilazak tribe held counsel respect- 
ing the assignment of lands to the fugitive Yftsufzis and Mandar s ? was not pie sent. 
The Dilazaks had thus given up a part of Bajawr apparently, without his concurrence, 

and he determined to prevent the occupation. 

To be brief, when this portion of the Mandars and Yusufzis came to take up their 
residence in the LAshora’h Dara’h, with the intention of occupying the Chandav/ul 
Dara’h also, which was one of the best districts of that part, Malik Haibu marched 
from thence, at the head of his clansmen, and took up a position over above the village 
of Laka’h Trjza’h, signifying, in the Pushto language, an upright monolith rather 
flattened at the sides, which, at present (when the author above referred to wrote, and is 
probably still there) stands exactly on the bank of the Lashora h river.^j l he MandarS 
and Yusufzis were dwelling in the villages of Top and Makharna’i, with about a mile 
between themselves and the’Umr Khel Dilaznks. These villages-lie south of the 
Lashora’h river, the first on the crest of a mountain, and the latter about hall way up 
the mou.rit3.iii side 

The Yhsufzis and Mandars were now joined by a portion of the Khalil tube, which 
had, some time previously, quarrelled with the other tribes of their sept, the Grhwaris or 
Ghwariah Khel, had left Tarnak and Kal’4t,ft in the northern part of the Kandahar 
territory, and had reached those parts, and taken up their abode in the Lashora n 
Dara’h. The confederates mustered their lighting men in the plain near Lashorah, 
“ where at this time (says the writer before referred to) the ’Arabs castle and the 

* Also kuown as the Do-Abah of Shah Kadr. It forms the north-west corner of the Pes’hawar district as at 

present constituted. . 

t He Avas brother’s son of Malik Sulmian Shah, the murdered chief. 

t ’Anbar is the name of a small tract or district, known at present as Anbhar, as well as Anbar, situated m 
the tract oC country, in these days occupied by the Mahmands, near Damsh-Kol, and is said contam he 
ruins of n very ancient city. There is no such place or tract as “ Dimush Kul.” It is written m the vernacular 

-Seepage 116. 

§ See page. 36, and note J, page 175. 

(| See pages 114 and 116. 

See pages 114 and 116. . . 

•* These places are still well known. Top means a cupola among other signihcations. R .. . . 

ft Now known as Karat-i-Ghalzi, or “ Kal’at of the Ghal/.is” to distinguish it frott Kal at-i-Brahu-i, or 
“ Kal’iiL of the Brflhu-is,” which people will write Khelat, though there is no kh m the word. 
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S’hahr ” or ‘‘ the K’hahr ” stands,* * * § and Malik Haibfi, of the ’Umr Khel Dilazaks, 
marched from Laka’h Tejza’Ji to confront them. 

Seeing his array, the confederates retired towards their breastworks, from which 
they had sallied out; and Malik Haibfi followed them to the banks of the river of 
L&shora’h, also called the Khalhzi river, which they had crossed in their advance. 
The DilazVik chief passed over in pursuit, and followed them up to their villages. 

The Tarkalamis arid part of the Mahmands, who are respectively tribes of the 
septs of Khas’hi or Khak’hi and Ghwari, were, at the period in question, dwelling, the 
former in Lamghdn, and the latter in the neighbourhood of the city of Kabul, towards 
the south. Hearing of the rupture between Malik Haibu, the Dilazak, and the Yfisuf- 
zis and Mandars, and being desirous of obtaining possession of some secure tract of 
country wherein to settle, they determined to have a hand in the matter, and act as 
might be found advantageous for themselves. A desire to help their respective 
kinsmen may have influenced the Tarkahimis and Mahmands to some degree, but 
neither of them went in order to merely aid or support their rivals of the Khas’lu 
and Ghwari septs. Their Chiefs set out accordingly at the head of bodies of their 
respective tribes, and entered Bajawr, under the pretence of endeavouring to reconcile 
the disputants, by force of arms, a system of logic as prevalent in these so-called 
enlightened days, and in civilized countries, as in the olden time. 

Although they offered their “ friendly intervention,” and advised Malik Haibfi to 
agree to the arrangement made by the generality of his tribe, he refused to give up 
the Lashora’h Dara’h,f much less that of Chandawul. Under the supposition that 
these Tarkalarms and Mahmands would remain neutral, and not offer their friendly 
intervention, at least until a proper time, Malik Haibii attacked the Yiisufzis, Mandars, 
and Khalils, hut the Tarkalamis and Mahmands soon took the side of their respective 
kinsmen, and joined in the fray. A desperate fight ensued, in which the ’Umr Khel 
Dilazaks were overpowered and defeated by their much more numerous opponents, 
and Malik Haibfi was killed. One Pa’indab, a Kakazi Tarkaldrni, first smote that 
Malik with his sword, and another of the same clan, Burhin, by name, smote him on 
the heck with his, and the Malik’s head rolled upon the ground. Mir Jamal, Mandar, 
of the Arnanzi clan, previously mentioned, dismounted from his horse, and stripped 
Malik Haibfi’s body of his armour, a very valuable suit, and carried it off as, well as 
his sword. These trophies remained in the family of Mir Jamil for many generations, 
and it is said by another writer, that, “even to this day” (he wrote in 1032 H., 
1622-23 A.D.), “ they are still in the possession of Mir Jamil’s descendants, who dwell 
“ among the Amanzis in the Slier Dara’h, which lies between the Sama’h and Buner.” 

Malik Haibi’s brother also fell in this battle, and the defeated ’Umr Khel Dilaziks 
retired again into the Dara’h of Chandawul. The Tarkalimis and Mahmands, telling 
the Mandars, Yisufzis, and Khalils, that they had won Bijawr for them, returned 
home again, as did the Yisufzis of the Do-Abah, who came to the aid of their kinsmen. 
The ’Umr Khel Dilaziks of Chandawul, however, very soon found they could not 
remain there after this affair, and, family by family, they began to set out in order to 
reach the lower country (the Pes’hiwar plain). But the Yisufzis and Khalils would 
not permit them to proceed by the Lishora’h route, and at last they had to come down 
into the Dara’h of Mihr,|: in the south-eastern part of Bajawr, through tracts where 
there was no way out, and they settled in ’Anbar and Danish-Kol. 

The Yisufzis, Mandars,§ and Khalils divided Bijawr among themselves, the latter 
obtaining the Dara’h of Lishora’h (the Rud Dara’h), as far as Hindu-Rij, the Dara’h 
of Chhar-mang, and Niwa’h-ga’i, While the two former took possession of the Dara’hs of 
Chandawul and Bibi-Kari, but soon after fresh enmity arose between them and the 
Khaliis, and they came to blows. As many of either tribe as conveniently could came 
to the aid of their kinsmen. They encountered each other at a place between the 
village of Lishora’h and the boundary separating it from the Dara’h of Biba-Kara’h, 
on the steep banks of a small river called the Birik-Ab or “ Slender or Narrow River 
or Stream” (in Pus’hto Nara’i Aobah). 

It is the very same place where, in after years, Muhammad' Bibar Bidshih pitched 
his camp. There is a precipice on one side, and on the other a deep trench or ditch, 

* See pages 114 and 116* 

f This is the Kud Dura’ll previously described at page 116. 

J The Dara’h of Mihr is a small one, in the country of the Mahmands, at the entrance or commencement of 
the Bajawr territory. The minor range bounding it on one side is called Koh-i-Mihr, turned into Ci Mohur ” 
in our maps. There are some of the Utman Khel tribe located there now. 

§ No ( t the whole tribes, merely those among those tribes who had taken up their residence in part ot 
B&jawr. 




which he caused, to be excavated when he captured Gibar Kot from Mir Haidar ’AH, 
who was the Sultan of the Gibaris. He left his own Hakim or Governor over the 
reina: 'ng Gibaris, and returned to KAbul. Subsequently, Zain Khan, Kokal-Task, 
when lie came into these parts against the Yfiaufzis (in the year 995 H, 1587 A.D.), 
erected a fort of unburnt brick here, which was named Cbhar Kala’, and its remains 
are still to be seen.* 

The fight above referred to was severe and obstinate, and ended in the defeat of 
the YfisuMs and Mandate of Bajawr, who fled, pursued by the Khalils, across the 
river of the Chandawul Dara’h, and entered what was afterwards known as JPanj-Korah. 
The Khalils behaved well on this occasion, inasmuch that they did not interfere with 
their villages, nor burn them; neither did they intrude upon or molest their 
families, although their dwellings lay in their route when pursuing the vanquished 
Khas’his. 

The Yusufzi and Mandar tribes determined to avenge themselves upon the Khalils 
for this act of hostility towards their brethren in Biijawr, and to punish them for the 
dishonesty which had brought it about, the account of which is too long for insertion 
here. Their enmity was nothing new, for their hostility was the cause of the Khas’hi 
sept abandoning their old country around Nushkif and Ghara’h, and removing into 
the territory dependent on Kabul. At the time that, the Ydsufzis and Mandars 
resolved upon attacking the Khalils, two of the other tribesj constituting the Ghwari 
sept or Ghwariah Khel, namely, all the D&’fidzis, and part of the Mahmands, who had 
left their old seats about Mukur and I£arah Bagh, subsequent to the migration of the 
Khas’his, and had followed'them into the Kabul territory, were, up to this period, 
dwelling there, but the remainder of the Mahmands were still occupying their old 
seats§ around Mukur and Karah Bagh.l! 

The Yusufzis and Mandars on this account resolved to act promptly, so that the 
Khalils might not have time to obtain aid from the D&’iidzis and Mahmands in the 
Kabul territory. At this time the Yfisufzis and Mandars had possessed themselves of 
all the country from the Do-Abah to Kalah-Panii, and.from the mountains bounding 
Suwat on the north to the junction of the Jinda’h Sin with the Landaey Sin—as the 
river of Kabul, from the Dobandi ford to Atak, is here called by the Afghdns—on the 
south, including the ’Ash-Nagbar district, with the exception of ’Ash-Naghar itself, 
which, with its fortress, wa's gtill in the possession of the Shalindnis. This large tract 
of country extended from Hi§ara’h Kanda’h to Hi^ar-i-Balfrl, Kdtlang, Hisar-i- 
Be-gham, Sangdwo, Sher-Khdna’i,^f the Baz Dara’h, as far as the Mhora’h and Mala- 
khand Passes into Suwat, Tuti, Kdj-kala’h, and Sioma’h; in fact, the whole plain 
country under the mountains, or “ Taht-ul-Jibal,”** as those words signify. In these 
parts the Yfisufzis and Mandars were then dwelling with the associated tribes of 
TJtmdn Khel, Jzadi'in, K’s’har (pronounced Gad fin and K’k’hdr by the Eastern Afghdns), 
and their humsdyahs or vassals. These events will be mentioned farther on. 

Having held counsel together, it was determined by Malik Ahmad, and other lesser 
Chiefs, to assemble their forces, and advance by way of the Karappa’h Pass and Pund- 
ydla’i into the small Dara’h of Danish-Kol, which they did, and there they pitched their 
camp. 

In the meantime the Bdjawr Yusufzis and Mandars of Chandawul and Bdbd-Kara’ii 
had, through their headmen, thrown themselves on the protectioirj-f of the family of the 

* See pages 112 and 169. Abu-1-Fazl, in his history of Akbar’s reign, says it was named Fath-abad. 

•f $o one could be -expected to recognize this place under such a name as “Mushaki.” It lies about 
30 miles south of Ghaznin, and the lands, formerly tilled by the Yusufzis a&\d others of the Khas’hi sept, are 
now cultivated by Ghalzis of the Andar clan. 

+ The other two tribes are Zerani and Chamkani. The latter we have heard a little of lately, and shall 
probably hear much more hereafter. 

§ Babar B&dshah surprised and plundered a body of Mahmands near Mukur in 914 H (1508 A.D.). The 
Muhamruadzi, now dwelling in the 'Ash-Naghar district, and the Gagyanisof the Do-Abali of Shab-Kadr, were 
at this period, located west of the Khaibar pass. 

|| Mukur, but not 44 Mukur/' is situated between Ghaznin and Kal’at-i-Ghalzi, but rather nearer by 10 miles 
to the former place. Karah-Bagh (£L> sy) is a well known place, but 44 Karabagh ” is incorrect. It is not 

generally known that these places and parts around were the old seats of the Khas’his and Ghwaris. 

% Sangdwo and Sher-Khann’i are two of the four villages taken by Colonel Bradshaw’s force in December, 
1849. The others were Pala’i and Zormanda’i. My regiment formed part of the expedition; and I had the 
honour of commanding the rear companies on retiring from the throe latter, followed by bodies of Afghans, 
and of being chosen next day to command the rear guard of the force on retiring from the Baz Dara’h, for the 
first inarch towards Hasht-Nagar, aud for which expedition I have another medal and clasp. 

JbJl which Yon Dorn mistook for 44 Takht-ul-Jabal,” ^ J sr. See his 44 History of the 

Afghans,” Part II., page 131, 

jf This is termed nanawdtah , the verbal noun of the verb nanawatal , to enter, etc., and signifying 44 taking 
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late Malik Haibfj, Chief of the ’Umr Khel Dilazaks, who, as already related, had been 
killed, on a previous occasion, fighting against the Khalils, Yusufzis, and Mandats 
combined, and besought forgiveness and pardon for slaying that chief. Not only did 
the ’Umr Khelfe forgive them, but agreed to take up their cause against the Khalils ; 
and a force of the ’Umr Khels joined them, and went and effected a junction with the 
main force then encamped in the D4nish-Kol Dara’h. 

The assembled Chiefs again held counsel together, and it was agreed that the ’Umr 
Khel Dilaz&ks, and the Bfijawr Yfisufzis and Mandars, under Mir Jamil, the Amanzi, 
a quarrel between whom and a Khalil respecting the sale of some horses had brought 
this hostility about, should advance from thence (Danish-Kol) by the route and defile 
practicable only for men on"foot and lightly equipped horsemen, towards CbMr-mang, 
which commanded the position of the Khalils (they occupied, it must be remembered, 
the western half of Bijawr from Nawa’h-ga’i and the Hindi-Raj range, bounding 
Kinar on the east and K&shkar on the south), occupy it, and guard the Niwa’h-ga’i 
route,* * * * § so that the Khalils might not be able to fly into Lamghan and to Kabul by 
way of Pasbat and Kinar, neither receive aid from that direction, while the Do-Abah 
Yfisufzis and Mandars, and their allies, should advance into Bajawr by the Runbat 
Ghds’haey or Pass.f 

When the main force reached the crest of the Ghis’haey, they beheld beneath them, 
in the Ldshora’h valley, a numerous force drawn up, and they pushed on to encounter 
it. It proved to be the Khalils, who had surprised and killed Mir Jamal’s brother, who 
had been left in charge of the villages and families during the latter’s absence with 
the ’Umr Khels and his own available clansmen. At the outset of the affair, on 
hearing of the intended movements of the Yusufzis and Mandars, and their allies, the 
Khalils had retired with their families and effects towards the Dara’h of Hindu-Raj, 
where they threw up breastworks and erected other defences to secure the position. 
“ Chhar-mang,” says the Yiisufzi author, “ is the name of a considerable Dara’hf 
“ adjoining Hindu-Rdj, and the latter is the name of a mountain range which contains 
“ a considerable dara’h. The people inhabiting it at this period were known as Hindu- 
“ Raji ;§ and at, the present time, which is the year 1033 H. (1628-24 A.D..), on the 
“ southern side of that mountain range, and in the Hindfi- Raj Pass, the Ism&’ilzi clan 
“ of the Tarkal&rni Afgh&ns dwell; and the northern side, as in ancient times, is still 
“ inhabited by the race of people known as Kafiri, and all the tracts on that side are 
“ in their possession.” 

I must be brief, however, as the whole of the details in consecutive order will he 
given in my forthcoming History of the Afghans. I have mentioned a few here in 
order to illustrate the routes herein given, as they are all the practicable ones leading 
in and out of Bijawr and its eight Dara’hs, in case we may, at any time, have to pene¬ 
trate into those parts. 

When Mir Jamal, Amanzi, was despatched with his people and the ’Umr Khel 
Dilazaks, by the Chhar-mang route, he was directed to occupy the upper part of the 
Dara’h of that name, and seize the Hindu-Raj Gbas’haey or Pass. He was then to 
send to the Hind4-Raj people and 3ay tha( they should come and occupy the pass; 
that he with his force had taken up a commanding position; and that* as the main 
army was advancing from below, by their, the Hindu-Raj people’s, co-operation, they 
would be able to surround the Khalils completely, and clear the country entirely of 
them. Further, that they, the Hindfi-Raj people, should be left as before in possession 
of all the country on the nox*thern side of the Ghas’haoy or Pass, and all south should 
appertain to them, the Yusufzis and Mandars. The Hindu-Raj people agreed to these 
terms, and they went and secured the Hindu-Raj Ghas’haey. 

The main force, having advanced by the lower road over the Runbat Ghas’haey, as 
already mentioned, reached a point , within about a kuroh of the dara’h between 
Chh4r-mang and Hindu-Raj, at the head of which, as before related, the Khalils had 


“ refuge in the house of anotherIt is a point of honour in such cases, and demonstrated above, to take up 
the cause of, and even to sacrifice one’s life in protecting, those who have sought an asylum under one’s roof. 
It is not peculiar to the Pilaz&k Afgh&ns, any more than to the so-called “ Yusafzais,” but is usual among the 
Afghan people generally. 

* At this period the N&wa’h-ga’i route appears to have been chiefly used in going from Suwat and the- 
country inhabited by the Yusufzis and Mandars to K&bul. Malik Ahmad went by that route when summoned 
to Kabul by B&bar Badsh&b. Passing through Kunar he mado his way by Marulrawar to K&bul by the route 
I have refeiTed to in note *, page 99, which is by far the easiest between Jal&l-ab&d and that city, 

f There is a small village called Kunbat now dependent on ’Anbar. 

t See page 116. 

§ That is, in all probability, ’Arabs of Hiudu-Baj, for there were no people actually called Hindu-R&ji. 



= fir. 
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thrown up sanctars or breastworks, and which, on that account, was afterwards known 
as the Sangar Dara'h. The Khalils upon this issued from their breastworks, in good 
order*, and with much resolution, and advanced into the more open part of the dara h or 
valley to oppose them. The spot on which they took up their position was inhabited 
by the descendants of Malik \ nr" Husain, a Tarkalarrvr ot the Aoriazi clan, when (.<>3 
Yusufzi author wrote. Here a great battle was fought between the rival septs, and 
disputed with much obstinacy on either side. Victory hung in the balance when 
Mir Jamal, Amdnzi, and his clansmen, along with the ’Umr Khel Dilaziks and the 
Hindfi-Rfij’ people (who had been detached for the purpose of getting into the rear of 
their position), moved upon the Khalil sangar to attack it. Intimation of this now 
reached the Khalils, who for a tipae wavered, doubtful whether to continue to oppose 
the main fovee of the Yfisufzis and Mandars, or retire and defend their sangar frona the 

threatened attack. . , , . 

This decided the battle. They became confused, broke, and fled m the direction ot 
the sangar in which their families and property had beeu placed for safety. Numbers 
of the Khalils perished on the battle field, many in the flight, pursued by the victors, 
but most of them died within the sangar itself defending their families. The sangar 
was captured and plundered, and the families and children of the Khalils became 
captive, while those who succeeded in making their escape, fled towards Nfiwah-gai. 

It is stated that the number of captives was so great that Yfisufzis and others sold 
many Khalil boys and maidens for an earthen pot apiece. The victors passed the 
night on the field, and when morning came, Malik Ahmad and other Chiefs held 
council together, and directed that all the Khalil captives should be set free, which was 
done. The Bajawr Yfisufzis and Mandars were now left in quiet possession of their 
lands in that territory, the remainder being still held by it3 former inhabitants, and 
those of the Do-Abah and Sama’h returned home flushed with success. 

This brief account of the expulsion of the Khalils from Bajawr, in which they never 
again obtained a footing, is one of the “blanks” in Afghan history, forgeries of years 
together, w hich we are assured of in histories “ from the earliest times.’' 

The Yusufzis and Mandars after the conquest of Suwfit began to vacate such parts 
of Bajawr as were then in their possession, and the Tar kal arms from Lamghan began 
by degrees to possess themselves of it, and there they dwell to this day. Some of its 
ancient people, but few in point of numbers, still reside in some of the more unfre¬ 
quented parts. The Khalils and their whereabouts, before they finally settled in the 
Pes’hfiwar district or province, are afterwards referred to in the events ot Babar’s and 
Hum ay fin’s reigns,—some few of the “ blanks ” in Afghfin history which I have rnen- 
tioned in this Section and Section Second, page 54. 

These movements of the Afghan tribes were well known to Babar Badshah, as well 
as to some other Muhammadan writers. The Mughal monarch says, in his “ Tuzfik,’ — 
“ Although Bajawr, Suwad, Pars’hawar, and Hash-naghar were originally dependencies 
“ of Kabul, at the present time, some of those territories have been desolated by tribes of 
« Afghans, and some have come into their possession, so that they cannot now be con- 
“ sidered as dependencies.” Writers who, unacquainted with the original histories, 
draw their inspirations from translations, which are sometimes incorrect, and even 
some of “ the masters of the subject,” who have endeavoured to make out that not 
only the Yfisufzis, Tarkalarnis, and others, from Bajawr to the Indus, hut the whole 
of the Atghfin people, are the aboriginal inhabitants of the very parts they now occupy, 
and that they have been located there since the time Herodotus wrote, while the 
existence of the old inhabitants appear to be wholly unknown to them,* as well as 
those “authorities” who, having put on Hindfi spectacles for the occasion, and stulti¬ 
fying their previous statements, first turn Dilazfik Afghans into *‘ Scythians and 
afterwards into “ Rajputs,’’ and Sherani Afghans into “ the Shiva sect of Hiridfis, will 
do well to ponder the above facts in their minds until they again favour the world with 
their historical and ethnological dissertations. 

Before entering upon the details of other routes and territories, it will be well to 
close this account of Bajawr, its Dara’hs, its routes, and some events in its history, 
with a brief account of Babar Bfidshab’s invasion ot it, and capture of the stronghold 
and capital of Mir Haidar All, the Gibari, referred to at pages 117 and 125. 


* A foreign professor “has put down in liis map the country of IlaKrviK?),’' where the I’es’hawar province 
and the tracts r.ow inhabited by the Yusufzis and Mandars are situated, and another writer thorefore assures 
us that it is “proved that the fla/crue** of Herodotus ” are those identical Afghans, who are the aborigines 
of those tracts, and that they have been there ever since the time of Herodotus. 
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The Ytisufzf chronicler, who dwelt near by, states that Muhammad, Babar Badshah, 
having determined to invade the territory of the Ydsufzis and Mandars, after the refusal 
of Malik Ahmad to attend his Court a second time, and, at the urgent request of his 
people, his sending his cousin, Shah Manshr, sou of Malik Suliman Shfih, instead, set 
out from Kabul with a considerable army for Suw.'id or Suwat, as the name is also 
written, by way of Bfijawr. The Badshdh had a reason for taking this route. The 
Gibari Sultan of that part, Mir Haidar ’Ali, had, in former years, manifested insolence 
towards Mlrzd Ulugh Beg, when ruler of Kfxbul and it3 dependencies, and as he was 
B&bar’s paternal uncle he determined to chastise him. 

The Yfisufzls and Mandars of B&jawr had abandoned their homes there, and had 
taken refuge in the mountains, and, with the exception of the Gibaris,* there were no 
other people in that (part of the ?) territory. Bftbar, having entered Bajawr, attacked 
Mir Haidar ’All’s fortress. It was a very strong place and difficult of access, and Babur’s 
attempt to take it by a coup de main having failed, he had to regularly invest it. Mir 
Haidar ’Ali, it is said, was a great tyrant, and all his relations and kinsmen were hostile 
towards him on account of his ill treatment of them. One of his nephews, and other 
disaffected persons among the Gibaris, now secretly despatched a petition to Muham¬ 
mad, Bfibar Badshah, tendering their allegiance to him, and offering to come out and 
present themselves. He accepted their offer, and the nephew of Mir Haidar ’Ali came 
out with several others, and they were treated with much distinction and favour. 

After this others began to desert Mir Haidar ’Ali and leave the fortress, and day by 
day the affairs of that Sultan became more desperate. At last, fearing lest, in the 
«nd, liis kinsmen should seize him, and deliver him into the hands of the Mughal 
B&dshub, who would take his life, Mir Haidar ’Ali took poison and destroyed himself. 
Babar then obtained possession of the place, and made Mir Haidar ’All’s nephew Sult&n 
over the Gibaris ; and all who were adverse to him of the late Sultan’s adherents were 
summoned and slain, and a tower raised of their heads. 

This account differs considerably from B&bar’s own account in his “ Tuzfik ” 
■especially as regards the mode in which possession of this stronghold was obtained, 
and the making it over to Mir Haidar ’All’s nephew. Unfortunately, there is an 
hiatus in Bfibar’s “ Tuzfik” of no less than eleven whole years ; and he resumes his 
account on the 1st of Muharram—the new year of the Musalmans—of 925 H. (2nd 
January, 1519, A.D.), curiously enough, from the jal-ghhf in the Dara’h of Chandawul 
of Biijawr, so that all particulars respecting the cause of this expedition and other 
details are wanting. From his account, however^ (and in a few points it agrees with 
the Ylisufzi chronicler’s narrative), the fortress was taken by storm, on Friday, the 
-5th of that same month, and firearms—matchlocks—were used with effect upon*this 
occasion against the Bajawr people, the Gibaris, who had never seen anything of 
the kind before. “Next morning,” B&bar says, “I marched and dismounted 
“ (encamped) in the jal-gah of Bajawr, at the spring of Biiba Karit, where, at the 
“ intercession of the Khwajah, Kalan Beg, several captives who remained were 


* The Gibaris were orthodox Musalmans, and had been for a very long period. The people called ’Arabs 
nnd Gibaris, from what is stated at page 117, are not one and the same people. When I come to the countries 
inhabited by the Yusufzis and Mandars, and the routes leading into them, I shall have something more to say 
on the Gibaris. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.L, in his last book, u Afghanistan and the Afghans 99 (1879), says (p> 199) that 
“ both Badakhshan and Baltistan were included in K&firistan as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
u when Babur founded the Mughal empire in India. All Yaghistan, with Swat and Boner, were at the same 
a period included in Kafiristnn.” 

I must record my unqualified dissent from this theory. Who is the authority for this statement? Badakh- 
sb&n, at the period alluded to, had been for centuries a Musalman state. Wakbsh, Chaghanian, Shaknan, and 
Badakhshan formed part of the Musalman kingdom of the Tajzik Gliurfs of Bamian aud Tukharistan. * See 
“ Xabakat-i-Ndsiri ”, pages 424 and 426. It formed part of the Musalman dominions of Amir Timur-i-Giirgan 
above five hundred years ago, and his descendants, as the history of his reign, and of his son, Mirzd Shah 
Bukh, abundantly show. Sultan Mahmud Mirza, son of Abu-Sa’id, in the middle of the fifteenth century 
ruled over Hisar, Chaghanian, Tirrnid, Kunduz, Badakhshdn (see page 139), and Khutlau, as Babar Badshah 
himself testifies. There is no doubt that the ’Arab people mentioned in these pages were Musalm&ns ; the 
Sultans of Suwat and great part of their subjects were certainly Musalm&ns before Babar’s time * and * that 
the Gibaris were Musalmans the name of their ruler, Mir Haidar ’Ali, sufficiently proves. How is it possible 
then that Badakhshan and Suwat were “included in Kafir is tan ” at the period in question? There is no such 
country as “ Yaghistan ” known to history ; it is a new word coined recently, at Peshawar possibly, and said 
to mean a country without a master, but ^a« bdyhi -—corrupted into jj/dghi —is a Turkish word signifying 
rebellious, Yaghistan would mean a country rebellious, but it is a strange name to give to independent terri¬ 
tories merely because they are so, and not subject to others. 

| He means the open part of the valley, through which the over flows. 

J See also Leyden’s and Erskine’s u Baber,” page 246. 





“ pardoned, and set free, together with their families. Some of the 
« rebels, who had fallen into our hands, were put to death, and the 


Sult&ns* and 
of the 


news 



“ directed that on a mound a tower of heads should be raised 


Before resuming a description of the various routes it is necessary to give some 
account of the K&firistan, as some of the following routes lead into it. 

The Tor and Spin KafirIs, or Sf ah and Safed-Poshan, and their Country. 

More than twenty years ago I published an account of the Kfifiristdn and its people, 
which appeared in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. XXVIII., for 
1859. imperfect as that was, it contained the most complete account of that 
interesting people and country up to that period, and, I may say, to the present time. 

Since that time, the Kafiris have been “ discovered ” at least twice, although they 
had been known to us half a century before I wrote about them. 

On the 9th of October, 1878, just twenty years after the publication of my paper, 
the “ Times” newspaper contained an article entitled “ Kafiristan and the Kafirs.” On 
examining it I found it was taken from my account, but without the least acknow¬ 
ledgement. On the contrary, it was made to appear as though it had been written by 
the Rev. W. Handeock, of the Church Missionary Society, at Pes’hawar. I was some¬ 
what surprised to read:— 

“As Mr. Handeock has told us, they are divided into 18 elans, and they always reside 
in towns or villages, and not in tents.” 

I subsequently found that the “ Church Missionary Intelligencer,” for March, 1865, 
contained an article entitled “ Kafmst/m—its Appeal for Help—and the Response,” 
by the Rev. W. Handeock, of Pes’hawar. In it he says, “ Kafiristan is one of those 
“ countries of the great Asiatic continent respecting which little is comparatively 
“ known; nor did it appear at first where recent and reliable information might be 
.« obtained respecting it. However, in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
“ No. 4, we have found a paper, ‘ Notes on Kafiristan,’ by Captain H. G. Raverty, 
« and from this we have compiled the following information.” Then follows seven 
pages of extracts from my account, honestly acknowledged. 

The same newspaper appropriated the anecdote I gave respecting Arthur Conolly 
and the deputation of Tor Kafiris at Jalal-fibad in 1839, but slightly altered from the 
original. 

The anecdote I gave is as follows, and is so interesting that to repeat it here will not 
require apology. £ The circumstance was related to me by an officer of Conolly’s 
acquaintance, who served in the Shah’s contingent, and was a fellow prisoner with 
Lady Sale and the other captives, and, what is more, he is still living:— 

“ In the end of 1839, in December, I think it was, when the Shah and Sir 
W. Macnaghten had gone down to Jal41-abfid for winter quarters, a deputation of the 
Si’ah-posh Kafirs came down from Niir-gal to pay their respects, and, as it appears, to 
welcome us as relatives. If I recollect right there were some thirty or forty of them, 
and they made their entry into our lines with bagpipes playing. An Afghan peon§ 
sitting outside Edward Conolly’s tent, on seeing these savages, rushed into his master’s 
tent exclaiming, ‘Here they are, Sir! They are all come! Here are all your 
‘ relations ! ’ Conolly, amazed, looked up from his writing, and asked what on earth 
he meant, when the peon, with a very innocent face, pointed out the skin-clad men of 
the mountains, saying, * * * § There! don’t you see them ? your relatives the Kafirs ? ’ I 
heard Conolly tell this as a good joke, he believing at the same time that his Afghan 
attendant was not actuated by impudence in attributing, a blood connection between 
bis master and the Kfifirs. 

• SuMns here do not refer to monarchs, any more than Shah and Badshab, by which titles the chiefs of 
Kaslikar are knowD, as well as Sayyids. It is a mere title by which the Gibarx chiefs and their family were 
styled. 

| If, as Mr. Bellew says, Badakhshan was included in Kafiristdn when Babar founded the kingdom of 
Dihli, why send heads there, for this happened seven years before Babar Badshah overthrew the Afghdn 
sovereign of Hindustan ? The heads were sent to his kinsman, its then ruler. See next to last paragraph of 
note If, page 154. 

} Also quoted in an article on “ Central Asia,” in the “ Quarterly Review ” for April 1873, page 535, and 
duly acknowledged. 

§ A native orderly attached to officers in civil employ. This is the term used in the Bombay Presidency ; 
in Bengal it is (( Chaprasi.” 
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“The Kafirs themselves certainly claimed relationsuip, but I fear their reception by 
poor Sir William was not such as pleased them, and they returned to the hills 
regarding us as a set of purse-proud people, ashamed to own our country cousins. 

“During the remainder of our sojourn in Afghanistan, nothing more was seen or 
heard of this singular race, at least not that I am aware of ; and I cannot but regard 
it as most unfortunate, that, when so favourable an opportunity presented itself of 
becoming acquainted with these tribes and the country they inhabit, they should 
have been allowed to depart unconciliated, and no advantage taken of their visit.” 

A book entitled “Afghanistan, its Political and Military History,” &c., &c., by 
S. R. Townshend Mayer and John C. Paget, the blunders in which are most amusing, 
tells us that,— 

“ The natives are divided into Siahpush, or Blackfoot Kafirs,* from the colour of 
their goatskin leggings, and Spin Kafirs, from that of their skins, for they are fair 
complexioned and blue-eyed, and proud to call themselves ‘ .brothers of the Feringhi.’ 
When Lieutenant Conolly was at Jalalabad, his Afghan servant announced a party of 
Kafirs who had come to visit, him by saying, ‘Here they are, Sir, all your relations!’” 

Since I wrote my “ Notes ” I have obtained some additional information of importance 
concerning these people, and especially with regard to the geography of the countries 
held by the Tor and Spin K&firif—the Si’ah-Poshan and Safed-Posh&n, or Black-clad 
and White-clad Unbelievers, while the various routes here given, and the details 
contained in them, throw a Hood of light upon the geography of these, even yet, 
imperfectly known parts. 

This new information I shall now proceed to give, and shall not here embody it into 
a. fresh and general notice of these tribes and their country, as reference can be made 
to my previous account of them, already referred to. Hereafter, probably, I may 
devote an article to the subject.J 

“ They consist of two great septs or divisions. Those who dress in white or light 
coloured garments, the Tajziks, or Persian-speaking people, style Safed-Posh Kafiri, 
and the Afghans, Spin Kafiri, signifying White-clad infidels or Unbelievers. These 
people are numerous, and dwell in the Kohistan, or mountain tracts, of Little Tibbat, 
and in the ranges north of the Dara’hs of Suw4t and Burner, and some in the mountains 
east of Kfishkcir and Dir.§ These latter, however, are, in some way subject to 
K4shk4r, or, at least, nominally so. Some 2,000 or 3,000 families of this race inhabit 
the upper parts of the Dara’li of Nur. Their language is different from that of the 
other sept, and is not quickly understood.|| 

“ The other sept the Tajziks call Si’4h Kafiri and SPah-PosMn, and the Afghans 
Tor Kafiri, or Black-clad Unbelievers, because they dress in black garments. This 
sept is famous throughout the countries bordering on them for their valour and 
intrepidity, and in battle rival the feats of Rustam and IsfandiyAr. They consider it 
eternal disgrace to retire wounded from a conflict with Musalinfins, and that it behoves 
them to die fighting on the battle field. 

_1_ _ _i------ - --- u ; 

* The authors must have been thinking of Black-foot Indians of the American prairies. 

The Afghans and Tajziks style them, not Kafir, but Kafiri, and this I shall use in the following pages. 
The word will be found explained in my Afghan Dictionary. In the Persian language the plural of Kafir is 
Kafirdn. The Kafiristan is not, and never was* included in “ Afghanistan,” or “ the kingdom of the Ameers,” 
-as has been recently asserted. 

J Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.S.I., quotes very largely from my “ Notes on Kafiristan,” in his “Central 
Asia,” Part II., Afghanistan. At page 457, paragraph 7, he says, “ Masson generally corroborates these 
«• statements, saying, ‘ In tilling the land both in Kafaristdn and the districts south and west ,’ 99 &c„ &c., but 
the extract is not from Masson, it is taken verbatim from my “ Notes ” (see page 19, para. 4). The article 
contains 29 paragraphs, and of these 19 are wholly mine . 

His next article, entitled “ Kafar Siahposh,” extends over 18 pages, and consists of 102 paragraphs. He 
"begins by saying, “ Paverty, who lias a greater variety of information regarding Kafaristan than any other 
“ authority (though his information can hardly be deemed well founded), says,” &e., &c., and strange to say, 
immediately after no less than 50 paragraphs out of the 102 are taken verbatim from, my “ Notes f including 
the anecdote of Conolly and his Afghan orderly, but only the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th are marked with 
inverted commas showing that they are mine. These 50 paragraphs are not in consecutive order. 

The same may be said of the “Sakhi Sarwar” Article, Vol. III., page 60. It consists of 16 paragraphs ; 
the names of the authorities are “ Johnstone, Rowley, Wilde, Davidson, Sandeman, MacGregor, Fryer, &c.” 
The first paragraph is chiefly from my paper in the “ Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1854,and another 10 follow, 
thus making 11 out of 16, which are wholly mine. 

In most other places he quotes me pretty fairly, only he makes me spell proper names after a fashion which 
I have never done, and never shall do. 

§ See page 192. 

|| They appear to be, from this description, a distinct race almost. In the history of Amir Timur-i-Gurgan, 
who undertook an expedition against them in person, they are styled Kator Kafirs, while the others are styled 
Sf&h-Posh&n. An account of this expedition will be found at page 185. 
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Their weapons are mostly bows,* * * * § which they call shanat, in Hindi styled kamthah , 
and heavy heart-piercing arrows, keen daggers, and sharp swords, and but tew among 
them have fire-arms. They consider their chief occupation to be that of carrying on 
war with races other than their own. A man who does not show intrepidity in battle, 
and does not slay an antagonist, they style diwsd (L^S, also written UyS, dabtisa, 
hut this latter is probably incorrect), and look upon him as despicable and base. 
They will not permit Him to eat with them or to sit down in their company, neither 
will they give him a daughter or sister in marriage, nor would a maiden accept him 

for a husband. , , T , . ... . 

« They make incursions into the territories ot Dir, Bfyawr, and l ashat, and lie m 
ambush In the passes and routes among the mountains, and slay travellers without any 
sordid desire of merely obtaining their property.f When one among them slays m3 
first man they insert a gold ring in his ear, and, after the same fashion, a ring for 
every enemy (that is, an Afghan generally) he may subsequently kill. 

“ The Tor or SiYih-Posh KAfir'i dress in the skins of beasts, which are of a black 
colour, hence their name,} hut their trousers are of karbds, or coarse cotton cloth. 
They wear a strap or belt of cowhide round their waists, and oh their heads a par¬ 
ticularly small skull cap, which does not cover more than a quarter of the head, and 
which is fastened by a leather strap or cord. 

« if during a fight a man can succeed in placing his hand on the breast ot his Kafir) 
opponent, he will not slay him. Burning the dwellings of their enemies they hold to 
he improper. 

“ They wear long beards, and keep their mustaches and whiskers well trimmed, and 
leave a small tuft of hair on the head, which they call tsar at and tmrna’i.§ 

“ They eat any thing in the way of flesh, including beef, with little exception, but will 
not touch fowls as food. They eat cheese and fruits, but consume, comparatively, very 
little bread. They drink a good deal of wine of their own making, which is kept in 
skins. They do not object to eat food that has been left by persons of a different race 
or religion. 

“ The Kdfiri, in religious matters, are exceedingly ignorant, and their forms and 
ceremonies, such as they are, are idolatrous, but, little is known for certain respecting 
their belief. Some say their religion is that of Zartusht, and certainly some of their 
customs are similar to those of that faith.|J Others, again, have said that they are of 
the Yahiidi (Jewish) faith, and some native authors have even gone so far as to assert 
that they are Nasaris (Christians). 

“ Their idol temples are kept well ornamented, and their idols are adorned with gold 
and other ornaments. The faces of their idols are washed with the urine of a cow or 
goat when they seek to propitiate them and ask a blessing. When they enter into a 
compact or take oath they light a great fire, and throw the head of a goat into it, 
which is immediately withdrawn; and contrary to such a compact they will not act, 
and they will not break their oath. 

“ The male and female slaves of this race are exceedingly faithful and good naturecl 
towards their owners, but, few are obtainable. Their females are remarkable throughout 
the neighbouring parts for their beauty. 

“ They are superior to the Afghans in battle, but have been reduced by the Dihgans 
(or Tajziks) of the territory of Kashkar.^] The tribes choose their chiefs.” 

The names of the eighteen tribes will be found in my “Notes on Khfirist&n,” 
pages 22 to 27. 

“ In the cold season some of the Tor K&firi enter into a truce with the Afghans, 
and come down into the dara’hs dependent on the K6nar district.** A truce or agree¬ 
ment they call arogh , and they never speak falsely. 

“When a wedding takes place, the bride, having been decked out in capacious 
flowing garments, is made over to the bridegroom, arid her bosom is filled with sweet 
fruits, of which each of the relations take a handful, and this is considered a good omen. 

i 

* See my “Notes on Kafiristan,” page 41. 

f Their inveterate hostility towards Musalmans, and Afghans in particular, is hot to be wondered at, 
considering the way they have been treated by them for centuries past. 

If something is not done for them by us very soon they must succumb to superior numbers enclosing them 
on all sides 'It is to be hoped that some elfort will be made in their behalf. See note J, page 146. 

'% See note page 142. 

§ This word is also used in Pus’hto, and is probably derived from Afghans. 

|| See my “ Notes on KMristdn,” page 46, 

«[ That is to say, the tribes lying nearest to the Kashkdr territory. 

** It was on such an occasion that a deputation from them waited on Sir W. H, MacNagbten at Jalal-abad, 
referred to at page 129. 

Arogh is probably derived from Pus’hto rogha’k , signifying “intercourse,” “fellowship,” “amity” etc. 
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“ They do not become angry or annoyed at being styled Kafiri ; in fact, if a person 
should inquire of them who or what they are, they would reply, “ We are Kafiri,” 
Kafiri, however, is not a proper name, but an 'Arabic word signifying an infidel, and 
is applied to infidels generally.* 

♦‘Their dead are placed in coffins and deposited in caves and cavities of the moun¬ 
tains. They make no lamentation nor mourning; indeed, they carry the corpse to its 
last resting place with great drums beating.” 

The KafiristIn, oh Country of the Kafiris. 

The country inhabited by these Kafiri tribes is bounded on the north by Badakhshan 
and the formerly independent State of Kunduz, subdued within the last few years by 
the B&rakzi, Durr&iif ruler of Afghanistan, and now styled “ Afghan Turkistan ” by 
spine European writers, probably because there is no part of Turkistan so called south 
of the Jihun or Oxus south by the Dara’hs of Mandniwar, Latnghdn, Kfinar, and 
Kfunan, and their dependencies, the southern portions of which are inhabited by 
Tdjzik's’ and the upper parts by a people called Kohistiinis (not the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of the country probably, but they were the inhabitants whom the Afghans 
found there. See pages 102 and 145), and the Safi Afghans; east by Upper and 
Lower Kashkar, Shi-Gal, Panj-Korah, and Bajawr, but some extend farther east, 
north of the Suwat, Dara’h, towards Gilgit; and west by the Dara’bs of Panj-sher, 
also called Panj-her, Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao, Budr-Ao, and Wfili-SAfi, belonging to the 
present Afghan State. 

Within the boundaries here given are included the great ridges and spurs of the 
Hindfi-Kush range, with their numerous minor ramifications. These descend in a 
succession of waves or terraces, so to say, springing fr om about the centre of the range, 
chiefly towards the river of Kdbul on the south, and the Palpi Sang, or river of 
Kdshkar or ChitrAl, on the east. Some great Dara’hs within these boundaries, how¬ 
ever, run in other directions. The particulars respecting these various Dara’hs and 
their minor dependencies will be found in the separate accounts of them, and in the 
descriptions of the various routes given elsewhere. 

“ The country of the Kafiri, from Lamghan to Chitral or Chitrar, is over one 
hundred kuroh in length, and from Kunar to the frontier of Badakhshan about, eighty 
kuroh in breadth. Within this space there will be about 100,000 families dwelling; 
and, of the tracts in which they dwell, the following large Darah’s are well known.§ 

“ There are a number of minor dara’hs, however, such as that described at page 148.” 

1. The Dara’h of Wdnat. 

<< This is a Dara’h of considerable size, the principal place in which, and residence 
of the chief of that part, is called Wfie-Gal, and also Wae-GaMn,|| the place of resi¬ 
dence of Sliaraf Gul Khim, who is famous for his valour and magnanimity, an anecdote 

-----— - — - — - 

* In South Africa it has been turned into “ Cadre,” “ Kaffir.” This appellation has been applied to people 
of South Africa in the same manner, probably, as to the people of the Kafiristfo, so called, by ’Arab traders 
from the ports of Arabia, the Bed Sea, and Zangbar. Kafir is the act. part, of JS, and is used strictly 
in Persian, Pus’hlo, and Urdu, as an adjective, but sometimes as a noun. To form a noun from this and such 
like adjectives, the letter C5 called ya-inisbat, is required, as, for example, in nek, good; neki, goodness; 

bad evil bad; bculi, badness, evil; kafir, infidel, unbelieving, when .used for those whose faith is different from 
that! of Islam, and kafiri, infidelity. For the formation of Afghani nouns, see my Grammar, page 29. 

+ The Barakzi Afghans are a section of the Abdalis, subsequently styled Durrdnis, like the Popalzis and 
’Alizis of the ’tsazis. Their progenitor, Zirak, was the great-grandson of Malik Abdil. B&rak was his second 
son and Popal the eldest, and therefore the Popalzi is the royal tribe, or rather sub-tribe—sec the Introduction 
to my “ Pus hto Grammar,” page 12. One of the greatest mistakes made by the late Sir. J. W. Kaye, in his 
« History of the War in Afghanistan,” was in supposing the “ Barukzyes,” as he styles them, different from 
the «<Dournnees.” He says, at page 124 (three-volume edition of 1857),—“The danger of nourishing such a 
« power as this was not overlooked by the sagacious minds of tho Barukzye rulers. They saw clearly the 
“policy of treading down tho Douranees,” &c. Again, page 125,—“ The Barukzye Sirdars, less chivalrous 

“ than wise, determined to strike the blow, while the Douianees, crippled and exhausted, had little power to 

« re8 i st the attack.” This blemish runs throughout the work. Ask any Barakzi Sardar, or any other of the 
trilm what lie is, and he will say a Durrani, and would certainly be much surprised if told he was not. 

+ The former ruler (whom some call an. “ Uzbeg”), the Mir, Murid Beg, was a Katghin (there is no such 
tribe as “ Kataghan ”) Mughal, descended from Bukam Katghin, also called Bukul Katghin, the eldest, son of 
Alan-Kuwa._ See “ Tabakat-i-Na$irl,” page 892, and “ Travaux de la. Troisieme Session du Congres Inter¬ 
national des Orientaiistes,” St. Petersbourg, 1876, Vol. II., page 112. . 

The Mir, Murid Beg, was the “ Usbog chief of Kundus,” according to the “ Times writer. , 

S The whole of their territory, more particularly that lying on the northern slopes of the Tiraj-Mir range, 
cannot all be included in these four Dara’hs. Three out of the four lie on and below its southern slopes. 

• • -- * ’ •* • ' •' " ■ '*-**•- The termination “Gal” 
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of which, as related by the Musalmans of Nang-Lfitio, and in that neighbourhood, is as 
follows:—* 

“ They state that an aged Akhfind on one occasion came to Nang-Lam for the 
purpose of getting up a jihad, or holy warfare, against the KAfiris, but, much to his 
disappointment, found that there was then a* truce, or arogh, between them and the 
Musalmfins. He continued at Nang-Lfim for some days, at which time it so happened 
that the son of Sharaf Gul Khan, a famous youth in those parts, chanced to come 
there on some business. When he was about to return to Wae-Gal, the Akhfind 
managed to join himself to him, and, on the way, finding the youth off his guard, the 
Akhfind, who was determined by some means or other to have a jihad of his own, slew 
him with a knife, and fled hack to Nang-Lam. 

“ The Afghans there located, afraid w r hat the consequences of such an outrage 
during a time of truce might be, seized and detained the Akhfind. They then went 
out and recovered the body of the murdered youth, conveyed it back to Nang-Lfim, 
and reported what had happened to his father, Sharaf Gul Khfin. He came to Nang- 
Lfiin, and, seeing the old Akhfind, and comparing his weakness with the strength of 
bis dead son, took up a handful of earth, and sprinkling it over the corpse, said,— 4 It 
‘ is not consistent with manhood, with such strength as thou, didst possess, to have 
* been slain by one so old and feeble; neither is one. who is so weak, and who slays 
‘ one so powerful, a worthy object for retaliation.’ He accordingly dismissed the old 
Akhfind honourably, and took away his son’s corpse to WAe-Gal. 

“ The Dara’h of Wfinat is about thirty kuroh in length,•(• and, on the east side, it 
adjoins Nang-LAm and Pich, on the south Shi-Gal, and on the north the Dara’h of 
Lut-Dih. The river running out of this dara’h, flowing from the direction of Nang- 
Lani, joins the river of the Dara’h of Pich, and having passed beyond Shi-Gal, unites 
with the river of Kfishkfir or Chitrfil. 

“ In this dara’li likewise, in the direction of Nang-Lfim, there is a village named 
Nashfi’i4 and the Kafir! of that place and neighbourhood excel in valour and in¬ 
trepidity.” 

2. The Dara’h of Lut-Dih . 

“ Lut-Dih is a larger Dara’h than the preceding, and from the river of Kfishkfir to 
the Kotal, or Pass, of Apa-luk, it is nearly fifty kuroh in length. North of this dara’h 
is a great mountain range covered with perpetual snow, and the pass over it is called 
the Apa-luk Kotal, and by crossing this Badakhshfin is reached.§ On the east Lut-Dih 
adjoins Kfishkar. Two rivers issue from it, one of which flows towards the east and 
unites with the Shaghut river, while the other, flowing southwards, joins the river of 
Kfishkar or Palpi Sang, opposite the village of Harandu. 

“ There are several important villages in this dara’h, one of which is Munjish, which 
place the Afghfins style by the name of Kashtfir or Kashtfiz.H Here two Sardfirs or 
Chiefs dwell, one of whom is styled Din Malik, and the other Kauzfilah Malik, and 
both are famous for their wealth and state. Their subjects are in the habit of pro¬ 
ceeding towards Dir and the Maidfin and Birawal Dara’lis, and infesting the roads and 
waylaying travellers. 

“ The second of these villages is Kfim-6z, < |[ which is of considerable size, and is the 
possession and place of residence of Daya Mfi** and Astan Malik. These two Sardfirs 
likewise are noted for their power and grandeur. 

“ The third village of importance is Lut-Dih, giving name to the dara’h, and is of 
considerable size. This is the place of residence of Lut-Kar and Shut Malik. These 
two Maliks are not in accord with each other. Lut-KAr, through infirmity and poverty, 
pays obedience to the Shahs of Kfishkfir. The Kfifiris of this dara’h, however, exceed 
all the rest of this race of people in wealth and grandeur.” 

* It should be borne iu mind that this account was written towards the close of the last century, while my 
u Notes, 1 ” previously referred to, contained an account of the tribes up to about the year 1850. 

f For the length assigned to the kuroh of these parts, as computed by Shdh Kizd, Badshdh of Drtish, see 
page 154. 

| See page 148. 

§ There is no mention of this Pass, nor any reference whatever to this important Dara’h. in the researches 
of Major Montgomerie’s Mirzd or Hawal-dar, nor by the Munshi, Faiz-Baklish. They do not appear to have 
possessed any information respecting them. The route will be found in detail at page 149. 

|| This is the place referred to at page 149. In two copies of the original it is Kashttiz, but it seems merely 
a mistake oij for^. I am inclined to believe that what has hitherto been written Ka^or tf) is an 

error for —Kaslftur—for the latter wore! as generally written in MSS. C for and which 

forms of the two words, especially if the points of the & were left out or run into one, might easily be 
mistaken for At the same time it must be remembered that several names terminate in uz y as in the fol¬ 


lowing word. 

% Kam-uz is the name of one of the Kafiri tribes. 
** See page 149. 


—Sec “Notes on Kafiristdn,” page 26. 
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3. The Dara’h of Wdmdn .* 

;y kuroh in length. It adjoins Goslak, which is one of the 
large villages of the Dara’h of Pich, and on the north terminates at the mountain 
range of perpetual snow,f which borders on| the territory of Badakhsban. A river 
issues from this dara’h, runs in the direction ol south, passes Goslak, and finally unites 
with the river of Pich. . 

“ Contrary to the usage of their race, the people of this dara’h are not hostile towards 
the Safi tribe of Afghans. It is stated that, on one occasion, when the KAfiris of 
Lut-Dih became annoyed and aggravated with the people of the Dara’h of PArun, and 
matters went to blows, and the former were defeated, the Safis of Goslak rendered aid 
to the KAfiris of Lut-Dih, and several hundreds of them went to their assistance, and 
fought, against the people of Pardo, hut the confederates were again defeated, and 
a considerable number of Afghans were slain. From that day the KAfiris, being under 
obligation to the Safis, entered into terms of friendship with them.” 

4. The Dara’h qf P&rim, 

“ This dara’h is also of considerable extent, but it is not so well known to the writer 
as the others. The river flowing out of it runs towards BadakhshAn, and unites with 
the Jihfiu (or Oxus). 

“ Besides these large dara’hs there are numerous others opening into them on either 
side, the number of which can scarcely be enumerated. 

“ Although coloured fabrics, silks, and scarfs, salt, and some other things, fetch 
enormous prices among the Kafiris of these northern tracts, nevertheless, it is impossible 
for traders to enter them and dispose of these articles.” 

The Kafiri tribes have no history of their own, as far as I have been able to dis¬ 
cover. According to the traditions preserved among them, however, they affirm that 
coeval with the spread of IslAmism in this part of Asia, they occupied the countries to 
the south of their present territory, and were subsequently compelled to seek for 
liberty and safety from the insupportable tyranny of their Muhammadan neighbours, 
whom they designate AwdAl, among the mountains and valleys of Hindfi-Koh. They 
would appear, therefore, to be the remnant, or a portion, of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country south of the KAbul river—more likely to he the veritable Da/o-ues 
than the “ Pathans ” are—and possibly of part of central Afghanistan, as at present 
constituted, not what I have described as the old seats of the Afghan tribes, which 
formed the real Afghanistan, but, probably, of that part of the present AfghAn territory 
as far south as the Kurmah river. 

This view is confirmed by the traditions of the Afghans themselves, from the exist¬ 
ing histories in the Pus’hto language, and the writings of different Muhammadan 
authors. From these we find that, in the time of the Turk Sultans of the Mahmfidiah 
dynasty of Ghazmn, the Afghan tribes, finding the Kasie Ghar district, situated imme¬ 
diately west of, and included within, the slopes of the range of Mihtar Sulim An or 
Koh-i-Siyah, forming the western barrier of the Indus, in which they had been for 
some centuries past located, too much contracted to yield subsistence for such a 
numerous people as they had become, were compelled to encroach upon the territories 
to the west, north, and east, towards the river of Kabul, and were in the constant habit 
of plundering the KAfiris or infidels, as they called the original inhabitants of the 
country, making slaves of them and of their wives and children, and compelling all 
those who did not seek safety in .flight to become converts to Islam. These events 
took place during the chieftainship of Malik AbdAl, from whom, as the royal tribe, the 
Afghan tribes generally have sometimes been termed AbdAlis, or by substituting the 
letter w for b , a change common in the Pus’hto and 1-rAniAn languages, AwdAlis, hence 
the name given them by the Tor KAfiri or Si’dh - Posh An. § 

I shall he able to enter into greater detail on this subject in my History of the 
AfghAn tribes and their country, hut I will now give a few details respecting the expe¬ 
ditions undertaken against the KAfiri tribes, from the time of Mahmud of Ghaznin. 

The Gardaizi, who wrote about thirty years after the event, and within one hundred 
miles of the very parts invaded, says, that, “ Shortly after the Amir|| Mahmud returned 

\V;Sman, also Written Watnah, like as Kaman is written Kdinah, is also the name of a Kafiri tribe. This 
tract is no more called “ Wamasthnn ” than the Kakar country is called “ Kaknristau,” or Suwat and Panj- 
Korah and other parts beyond our border “ Yaghistan.” 

f See pago 156. J Or bounds it, in fact, in this direction. 

§ Masson, in his “ Travels,” quoting “MalekMannir,” says,—“In company with Malik Sir Buland of Cha- 
“ ghanserae, I went to the Kafir town of Kattar. The Kafirs themselves call the Mubamedans Odal, and say 
« that they have driven them to the hills, usurping the plains, and eating up their rice.”—Yol. I., page 233. 

jj The Gardaizi always styles him “ Amir,” not “ Sultan.” It is very probable that what I shall detail here 
is not to be found in “ Ibn Athir,” for very good reasons. The Gardaizi wrote before Ibn Asir, the anthor of 
the Kanvil-ut-Taw4rik, was born. 



“ This dara’h is nearly for 



“ from his expedition against Rajah Nandah of Kinnauj, in 410 H. (1019-20 A.D,), 
intimation reached him that there were two Dara’hs, one known as lyirat, and the 
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“ other N6r ” The historian does not actually state where they were situated, but 
the context plainly shows the locality indicated, and Abh-Rih&n, Al-Birdni, refers to 
them in his account of the river of Kabul and its tributaries, to which account 1 shall 
presently refer. The Amir was informed that they were strong plaees, and that the 
inhabitants thereof were Kafirs (not specially indicating the Tor and Spin Kafiri, or 
Si’ah-Poshan and Safed-Poshdn, under notice, jit must be remembered, but unbelievers 
simply) who worshipped idols. “ The Atmr, in consequence, vesolved to enter those 
“ dara’hs with his troops; and gave directions that a number of artisans should accom- 
« pany the army, consisting of blacksmiths, carpenters, stone-cutters, excavators, &c. 
“ (to act as sappers in fact), who were to clear the roads, cut down trees, split rocks, 
“ and clear the route, as the troops advanced. Having arrived in those parts, Kirdt 
“ was the first object of attack. It was a place of sanctity, and its people were lion 
“ worshippers; its climate was cold, and its fruits abundant. W hen the Shah (sic in 
« MS.*) uf Kirdt heard of this hostile, movement, he came forward and submitted, and 
“ sought the Amir Mahmud’s protection. He was honourably received, and well 
« treated, and embraced'the Musalmdn faith, along with a great number of his people 
who followed his example; and teachers were left with them to instruct them in the 
“ tenets and canons of the Muhammadan religion. 

“ The people of the Dara’h of Nur, on the contrary, were contumacious, so the Amir 
“ Mahmdd directed the Hajib, ’All, son of I-yal-Arsalan, al-Karib, to advance into the 
“ Nur Dara’h. He reduced it, and founded a fortress therein, and left a garrison to 
“ hold it, under ’Ali, son of Kadr-i-Rajhk, with directions to force the contumacious 
u people to bend their necks to the yoke’ and compel them to embrace the faith of 
“ Isl/im. This dara’h was reduced in the year 411 H. (1020-21 A.D.), and soon the 
“ true faith began to prosper therein.f” 

Abb-Rihau says respecting the river of Kabul and its tributaries that, having passed 
by Laghm&n or Lamgh&n, the united streams “ join near the fort of Darunah or 
“ Daruntah (Darfintba’h),$ and fall into the river of Un-N6r§ and Kinit, after which the 
“united waters meet together opposite the town of Barsh&war (Parshawar?), and 
“ become a mighty river, called by the name of LA’irwal.”|| 

The Dara’h of Nfir still retains its ancient name, but the identification of Kinit is 

difficult. ... . , 

The first time these identical Kafiri tribes are distinctly mentioned by name m 
history, as far as 1 can discover, is in the time of the Amir Timbr-i-Gbrgfm, who made 
a raid upon them when on his way to Kbbul to invade Hindbstcin. 

Timfir, having set out from his capital in the month of Rajab, 800 H. (April, 
1308 A.D.), and having passed Buklbn and the passes, reached Andar-Ab (or, more 
correctly, Undar-Ab, with the vowel points). There the people complained to him 
of the outrages they sustained at the hands of the Kdfirs ol Kator^j and the Si fill -! ’oshan, 
that they, being Musalmans, the Kdfirs every year extorted money from them, and 
demanded tribute of them, and if they demurred to or delayed paying these demands, 
they slew their males, and carried off their women and children into captivity. As 
Amir Timlir had expressly undertaken this expedition to carry on holy war against 


* The rulers of Kdshkar are also styled “ Shah ” and “ Badstutti ” to this day. See page 153. 
f Firishtah, as well as other writers, mentions this event in his Tarikh, and appears to have derived his 
information from the Gardaizi’s work. Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, turns Nur into “Nardein,” and 



of 


Notwithstanding Dartint?ha’h 

Firishtah quotes his authority correctly, Captain T. C. Plowden, B, S. C., m his notes to a portion 
Fkishtah’s work in his “ Kalid-i-Afghdni,’’ says that Major-General A; Cunningham, in lus “Archeological 
Survey of India/’ Vol. II., p. 247, has actually identified these two places as “ the modern Bcarat and Naram •• 
pur” “ The former,” he says, “is situated 41 miles north of Jaipur (Jyepur), in Rajputdna, and the latter 
10 miles north-east of Bairat. The district is as fertile now as in Ferishta’s time.” This is all very amusing 
indeed, but where “ Rajputana ?” where the Dara’h of Nur, and Daruntha’k on the river of Kabul ? 

t A well known place. See page 99. „ . 

§ The un here is the ’Arabic article a/, the l" of which before an “ n becomes n also. 

|] See “ Tabakat-i-Na?in,” page 76, note 2. 

f By these it is evident that the Spin Kafiri are here referred to. 

Abii-1-Fazl, in his history of Amir Timur’s expedition against them, calls them Hinduan-i-Kat.or~Kator 
Hindus. In describing the boundai’ies of Buner, Suwat, and Bajawr, he says they are all bounded on the 
north by Kator and Kashghar, an error certainly for Fashkar, although j,- and £ are interchangeable in 

Turkish words. In the Akbar Nama’k he writes it Kashkar. _ # , . .. . r:r . ,r,) . 

There is evidently a connection between the Katorman kings mentioned by Al-Birum m his lariKh-uNmna 
and these H induan-i-Kator 
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infidels, he determined to move against these Kafirs in person. Three out of every 
ten men* * * § of his army were selected for this expedition ; and the Amfr-Z&dah Shfih- 
Kukh, was left behind m charge of the rest of the army and baggage at the bei&k of 
Ghfimm and Yaktfir (or Baktur). 

Amir Timfir pushed on, making two ordinary marches each day, until he reached a 
place called Parian (the Dara’h-i.Pari6n,f or Valley of the Fairies). From this place 
he detached a force of 10,000 men under the young Amir-Zidah, Rustam, and 
Burhan Ugblfin, the Kaifit, against the Si ah-Poshim, while he himself continued to 
move m the direction of the Kfifirs of Kator. When he reached Khawak, near the 
north-west skirt of the mountains of Kator, he found there a fortress’in ruins.t 
He directed that it should be forthwith repaired and garrisoned, and most of the 
Amirs and all the soldiers left their horses there, and began to ascend the mountains 
on foot. 

Notwithstanding the sun was in Gemini, and the air warm, the snow was so deep 
that the horses’ legs sank into it so that they could not get on. Timfir therefore con. 
tinued his advance up the mountain range in the night, at which time the snow froze 
and, in the day time, when the snow began to thaw, halted, placing the few horses with 
the force on woollen clothes and felts to keep them from sinking into it, and a<min 
commenced to push on towards the close of the day. The troops continued to move 
onwards in this manner until they had ascended another mountain range exceedingly 
lofty. Here, those Amirs who had brought their horses along with them sent them 
back, and proceeded on foot, like their men. 

As these infidels had taken up their quarters in the dara’hs, and as from the 
mountain range on which they then were, there was no road by which to descend and 
gain access to those places, On account of the depth of snow, a number of Amirs and 
troops of the right and left, wings lowered themselves down from the mountains by 
means of ropes, while others, lying on their backs§ on the surface of the snow, 
slid down, until they conveyed themselves to the more level ground of the vallev 
beneath. ■ 1 

They made a sort of wooden sledge for Amir Timfir, to which iron rings were 
attached, and to which rings ropes were fastened, each about one hundred and fifty 
gaz in length. In this Timfir was seated, and a party of troops lowered him down 
in this sledge as far as the length of the ropes would permit, while a few men with 
spades and mattocks, cleared away a space in the snow sufficient for the sledge to rest 
upon, until the party descended aud began to lower it another length of the ropes In 
this manner Amir Timfir was conveyed to the foot of the mountain ramje, where 
taking a staff in his hand, he proceeded onwards on foot, for about another’league! 
An attempt was made to lower several horses of his own private stable for his use! 
Their legs were first firmly tied together, and strong ropes were fastened round their 
bodies and their necks, and they were then lowered.|| Some, that they could not keep 
their hold of; fell from the mountain and perished, but two horses reached the bottom 
in safety, and Amir Timfir mounted again, while his Amirs and troops accompanied 
him on foot. 1 

The Kafirs of this region are like the tribe of ’Ad,f and of robust and powerful 
frame, and both great and small, old and young, go naked.** ,The chief or greatest 
person among them—their god possibly—they style TJdfi 'Udao-Shfi (J, j dc \J _ 

™ in three copies of the original. The Itauzat-us-Safu has ’Ada-Shfi ( yt j£) only . 

other works, Ghada-Shfi and Gadal-Shfi), and they have a separate and distinct 
language, different from Pfirsi, Turki, and Hindi, and they understand no other 
language than their own. There is no way of communicating with these unbelievers 


* As many copies of the Zafar or Timur Nama’h hare “ three out of ten,” « five out of ten.” and “ of evnrv 
ten, two.” ’ v 

f This name is plain enough in the Zafar-Nfima’h as well as Khdwak, and, of course, such names as 

“ Perj&n ” and “ Kiivuk ” are but the above names caricatured. Neither is “ Penan ” said to be “ a town of 
« Badakhshfin ” in that history of Timfir. See also page 140. 1 

J The Dnra’h-i-Parifin leuds to this place.' Amir Timfir’s route can be tolerably well made out from Maior 
Wilson s map, although names in it are much vitiated, as in “ Iihwak ” for “ Khawak. Amir Timfir moved 
nearly due east and reached that part of the Kafiristan known as lvashtur, or Kashtfiz, mentioned at pao-es 133 
and 149, turned into « Kantoor” in the map above referred to, while the Shdh-Zfidah, Kustam, and llurhan 
Ughlau moved towards the south-east, into the parts in which the tribes of Kati-hi, Si’dh-Posh Pdndfi and 
.S&Iao at present dwell. 9 9 

§ With their shields for a protection. 

|| This mode of lowering horses and ponies is practised to this day in these parts. 

<1 Kur’an, CJmp. VII. 

* ** Sic in MSS., but not very likely in a country so cold as described. 





except by means of persons who have chanced to dwell in places near them, and have 
acquired their language, who act as interpreters. They possessed a fortification op 
stronghold, at the foot of which a considerable river flowed (this appears to be the 
river issuing from the Wfimfin Dara’h, mentioned at page 145),* and, on the opposite 
side, a great mountain range towered to the skies, to such degree that the eagles ot 
soaring flight had abandoned their longing to reach its summit (the Tiraj-Mir or 

Sarowar range without doubt) .f „ , 

Those infidels, having obtained information a day and night previously of the move¬ 
ment of Amir Timfir’s forces against them, had evacuated this stronghold, crossed the 
river, and conveyed their property and effects up into that lofty mountain laiige, 
Imagining that no one could reach them there, and there they had taken up tneii 
position. When the troops, after much labour, reached this stronghold, they found it 
was totally deserted ; and all they fdund there was a few sheep, which were removed, 
and the dwellings of the infidels were given to the flames. Amir Tim dr gave directions 
to scale the mountains on the opposite side of the river. The river was speedily passed, 
and the troops began to ascend in all directions. Shaikh ArsalAn, with the division* ox 
toman of Kapak Khan, belonging to the left wing of the army, pushed on in advance 
of the rest of the troops, reached the crest at one point which commanded the position 
of the Kafirs, while ’Ah Sultfin, the Tovvachi, from another direction, drove some of 
them out, of their position and captured it, while Shah Malik and other Amiis also 
exerted themselves greatly; indeed, all, Amirs and soldiers, both of the Kushfin and 
Hazarah (the writer here makes a difference between these troops, which is of some 
importance, indicating, as it seems, that the first were, so to say, regulars, while the 
latter were tribal levies, but no such distinction existed in the time of the Chingiz 
Khan),t displayed great valour, and among the casualties sustained was that offourteen 
men who fell from the mountains and perished. The fighting continued, with scarcely 
any intermission, for three whole days and nights, during which time the infidels were 
driven from position to position, and reduced to great straits. They now sued for 
quarter, and Amir Timur despatched Ak Sultan, Kashi, to them to intimate that if 
they submitted to the Amir’s authority, and would embrace the Muhammadan faith, 
by acknowledging the one true God, in heart as well as in word, their lives and 
property should be spared, and the country left in their possession as before. 

This having been explained to them by means of an interpreter, they, being in a 
desperate state, accepted the terms offered, and on the fourth day presented them¬ 
selves, accompanied by Ah Sult&n, in the presence ot Amir Timur. r l hey declared 
their willingness to obey iii all things, and that he should account them his servants. 
They were dismissed with encouragement, after receiving honorary dresses, and 
expressed themselves much gratified. When night closed in, however, they made an 
attack upon the post of the Amir, Shah Malik. They were repulsed, after inflicting con¬ 
siderable loss upon the troops, but one hundred and fifty of the unbelievers were kil led 
and captured, and manv others, who managed to escape, were wounded. The whole 
force now set out in pursuit of the Kator infidels up the mountains. All those who 
remained of them were put to the sword,’ their women and children were made captive, 
and towers of their heads were erected. This success was gained in the month of 
Ramazfin, 800 H. (beginning of June, 1398 A.D.), and the circumstance and date were 
inscribed on a tablet of stone, and there set up as a record to posterity of the grandeur 
of Amir Timfir-i-Gftrgan and of his power, for it was affirmed, by the people of those 
parts, that none of the powerful sovereigns of former ages, up to the time of Sikandar- 
l-Zu-i-Karnain, had ever subdued that part. 

As no news had been received from the Amir-Zddah, Rustam, and Burhan Ughlfin, 
who had been despatched at the head of 10,000 men against the Si’ah-Poshan, Amir 
Tim fir, taking one of the Katorian as a guide, sent several of his liouse-born servants, 
including Muhammad Azad, who was made commander of the force, at the head of 
400 Turks and 300 Tajziks, to make inquiries respecting them. 

Muhammad Azad, guided by the Kator Kafir, set out by narrow and difficult routes, 
and, after great labour, ascended and reached the crest of another lofty mountain 
range covered with snow, bounding one of the dara’hs belonging to the Si’ah-Poshfin. 
The only means of getting into the valley,§ on account of the paths being blocked 
with snow, was by sliding down the mountain sides. So, securing their shields strongly 
to their backs (as a protection), they lay down flat on their backs and slid down into 

■ n «■ — 1 ■■ ■«■*■- - » - - -tt- r - - -- 

* See page 145, and note ft* 

t See page 156. 

J See ray translation of the “ Tabakat-i-Na^iri,” pages 1093 to 1096. 

§ This appears to be the tract known as Giwdr. See note **, page 101. 
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the valley below. Having set out from thence they reached a fortification belonging 
to the Si’fih-Poshfin. They went round it to reconnoitre, and could neither see nor 
hear any one, but they discovered the tracks of a multitude of people. 

It appeared that the Amir-Zadah, Rustam, and Burhfin Ughl&n (who was the real 
commander of the troops, for he was sent to take charge of the young prince, who was 
only nominally its commander), had reached that fortification, which the Si’fih-Poshfin, 
advised of the approach of enemies, had recently abandoned, and retired into a narrow 
defile, where they had laid an ambuscade in case they should be followed. Guided by 
the tracks, Burhfin Ughlfin entered the narrow valley with his troops, and, without 
taking due precautions, there halted. The troops were entirely off their guard; some 
had laid aside their arm?, and some had let their horses loose to graze, when the 
Si’ah-Poshan suddenly rushed upon them. Burhfin Ughlfin, out of cowardice and 
incapacity, showed no fight, and was the first to cast away his armour and fly, and on 
this account his army sustained a defeat. The Si’ah-Poshan, seeing the Musalmfiris 
flying, became the bolder, followed in hot pursuit, and slew a great number, including 
several Amirs. 

Following the tracks, Muhammad Azad, at the head of his 700 men, entered the 
defile, and came unexpectedly upon the Si’fih-Poshfin on the spot where they had 
fallen upon Burhfin Ughlfin and his troops. An obstinate encounter ensued, and,* alter 
killing a number of the infidels, Muhammad Azad repulsed them, and put them to 
flight, recaptured the armour, arms, and horses of Burhan Ughlfin’s force, and succeeded 
in joining him and his fugitive army.* Those who had lost their arms and horses 
received them back again. Muhammad Azfid wished that the whole force should 
remain where they were for a time, but Burhan Ughlfin, out of the pusillanimity of 
his heart, would not consent, and ascended the Pass leading out of the country; and, 
as a matter of course, the troops could do no more than follow ; “ for when a leader 
“ out of cowardice runs away, his troops sustain defeat.” 

This Burhfin Ugh 1 art had misbehaved himself before in the war with the tJzbaks, 
had been pardoned, and was only sent on this expedition to enable him to redeem his 
name, for, from the time of the Chingiz Khan, no one of the race of Kaifit had ever 
acted with cowardice before. He chose to imitate the ’Arab who fled from the battle¬ 
field in the same disgraceful manner, and who, when reviled by his comrades for so 
doing, replied that he much preferred being hailed alive with “ la’nat-ullah ’alaihi! ”— 
the Almighty’s curse be upon him !—to being dead, for them to say over him “ rahmat- 
“ ullah ’alaihi 1 ”—the Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! or, in other words, that “ he 
“ who fights and runs away, lives to fight another day.” 

After Amir Tim fir had been thus victorious over the Katorifin and Si’fih-Poshfin, 
he despatched two officers -with a body of troops to search for another way of issue 
from their country than the one they had come by, and he likewise gave orders to root 
up the people’s corn, which was yet green, and destroy it. 

The detachment sent out to search for a road found a practicable one, which they 
made available after cutting through the snow in some places. Amir Txmfir, ac¬ 
cordingly, set out, on his return, crossed the mountains and defiles, and reached 
Khfiwak again, where his troops, after being on foot for eighteen days, mounted their 
horses once mote. 

Burhfin Ughlfin was disgraced, and Muhammad Azfid, who with his 700 men had 
gone against and overthrown the Si’fih-Poshfin, was well rewarded ; and all those with 
him were also rewarded, according to their ranks and conditions. 

Amir Tim fir left a garrison In the fort of Khfiwak,f crossed the mountains of 
Hindfi-Koh by the Tul (Bfibar Bfidshah calls it Tfil, *.<?., long) Kotal to Panj-her, 
which is also called Panj-sher, and marched to the jai-gfih of the Ab-i-Bfirfin, or Bfiran 
river, which is distant from Kfibul about five farsakhs or leagues. 

Sultfin Mahmfid, son of Sultfin Abfi-Sa’id, Bahfidur Khfin, son of Mirzfi Sultfin 
Muhammad, son of Mirfin Shfih, son of the Amir Timfir-i-Gfirgfin, who, after his father 
had been put to death by the Turk-mfins, in 873 H. (1468-69 A.D.), set himself up at 
Hirfit as sovereign of Khurfisfin, had soon to fly from thence. He retired to the Hisfir-i. 


* This is what a modern compiler styles—“It is pretended that a reinforcement partly retrieved it, but it 
“ is clear that the success of the Emperor himself was rather equivocal.” Amir Timur is nowhere styled 
“Emperor,” or anything equivalent to it, in history, not even in the translation of Petis de la Croix’s 
“Timur Bee,” which has been drawn upon in the work above alluded to. Amir Timiir, according to history, 
made not the slightest attempt “ to maintain a position in the country.” Why he undertook this expedition 
has been already explained from the Zafar Naraa’h. 

| Amir Timfir never “ interfered with the internal administration of the Kafars,” unless what I have related 
may be so interpreted, and B&bar Bddsh&h did not even “ interfere ” to this degree. 





so called-after' its foutider,—and succeeded in obtaining 
possession of that territory,' together with Tiritnz, KliaflisMri (between Kabul and 
Balkli), Khufl&n, Kunduz, and Badakhshan, as far south as the mountains of 
Hindu-Koli.* * * § 

He, or» several occasions, engaged in expeditions against the Kator Kalins and the 
Si ah-Poshdn, and on this account obtained the title of GhuzL In 899 IT. (149*3-94 
A.D.),f his eldest brother, Sultan Ahmad Mirzd, died, and Mahmfid succeeded him on 
the throne of Mdwara-un-Nahr.l 

The next expedition into these parts, noticed in history, is that of Rashid Sultan, son of 
Suljtan Sa’ld Khfin of Kashgliar, but he appears only to have penetrated into the northern 
and eastern parts of the country of the Spin, or Safed-Fosh Kafins.§ The account of 
this expedition is highly important, as defining? the limits of Bilaur, respecting which' 
so many strange notions appear to exist, and about which a good deal of nonsense has 
lately been written, while some persons would do away with the name altogether. I 
shall have to refer to Bilaur again farther on. 

Mirti Muhammad JI a * an KMn, otherwise Mirza Muhammad Haidar, the Dogfil/tfl. 
Mughal, and kinsman of Babar Bad shah, states in his History that he “ accompanied 
“ Rashid Sultan, bv command of Sultan Sa’ld Kh&n,” in the year subsequent to the 
affair of Shdh Muhammad Sultdn (934 H., 1527 A.D.), In this expedition, to make a 
raid upon and plunder Bilaur. He says:—“ It is a Kafiristan,|| that is to #y, it is 
“ peopled by unbelievers or idol-worshippers, and is a maze of lofty mountains, the 
“ inhabitants of which abstain from nothing and care for nothing, and, following their 
“ own natpral instincts, they do whatever pleases them best.” He then gives the 
boundaries of Bilaur, which is not to be “finally disposed of” by the mere stroke of 
a pen. The writer says:—“ Bitaurist&n on its east boundary adjoins Kashghar and 
“ Yar-kand (that is to say, the boundary of those territories when the author wrote) ; 
“ its northern part adjoins Badakhshan; on its west is Kabul and Lamglum; and,, 
on the south, Suwdd, or Suwat, and Kash-rnlr.” 

There can be no mistaking these boundaries. 

“ This intervening space is four months’ journey in circumference, and consists 
wholly of mountains, dara’hs, and defiles, so that, without using any exaggeration, it 
may be correctly, said that, in all Bilauristan, not one league of level ground is to be 
found. There ia : not one village at peace with another, and hostility is ever going on 
between the people, who are constantly slaughtering each other. Their mode of 
fighting generally is after this manner. The old and infirm males are occupied in the 
tilling of the land, and in erecting and repairing dwellings, and such like work. 
When the women have cooked the morning meal, they come among the hostile parties, 
and if it is meal-time hostilities cease by mutual consent, and they separate from each 
other, and go home to their meal. After eating it they return to fight again, and 
continue under arms until the time of afternoon prayer (that is according to Musalmun 
computation, not that it is the time of their afternoon prayers), when the women again 
come between, a truce is entered into until sunrise next morning, and each man returns 
to his home for the night. 

“ Sometimes it so happens that a truce cannot he concluded, in which case they 
secure their dwellings, and keep watch and ward all night.^f In this manner their 
whole lives pass.” 

“ How happily the days of Thalaba weftt by !” 

* This was nearly a century before “ ^Babur.” See note *, page 128. 

| The year 899 H. commenced on the 11th of October, 1493 A.I). 

f All these extracts, I beg to observe, are taken from the original histories, and none from translations, if 
any exist 

§ In Babar Badsh fill’s time the Kafirfs in the neighbourhood of Lamghan do not appear to have been 
unfriendly. When that monarch set out from Kabul in Muharram, 926 H. (January, 1520 A.D.), on a tour 
into Lamghan, lie despatched Haidar, the ’Alam-Dar, or Standard-Bearer, to the Kafiris. He says in hia 
“ Tuzuk,”—“ Haidar the ’Alam-Dar had been sent by me to the Kafirian, and below the Bad-l J a j Kota! 

(mentioned in note ff, page 99), having brought along with him the headmen of the Kafirian (as he writes it) 

“ with several kings of wine, they made their obeisance.” 

|j After Babar Badshah’s and the author’s manner of expressing the word ;—“ a Ivafiristan ” signifies, accord¬ 
ing to Musalman ideas, a tract of country inhabited by idol-worshippers, or people of any other religion than 
that of lelfwlt, #nd is not a proper name, nor is it intended to be understood as the proper name of a particular 
tract of country. Any country or territory peopled by unbelievers or idol-worshippers would be so called by 
Muhammadans. 

I find no mention of Dr. Leitner's “ Dardistan,” or his “ Dards,” in any books treating of the history or 
geography of these parts. That the Afghans are converted Dards is too wild a theory for discussion. It is 
the Ucckto€$ of Herodotus over again. Dardii, farther east, is repeatedly mentioned in history. 

% This appears to be much the same sort of skirmishing as goc3 on between the Afghans occasionally. See 
my “Account of Upper and Lower Suw&fc,” in the “ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” No, III,, of 1862 t 
page 22V. 
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“ As they have scarcely any level spots or pasture lands, there are few herds or 
docks to be, found in their borders.* * * § They possess no wore than a few sheep and 
goats to furnish them with wool and pashm wherewith to make garments, and a few 
<jows which supply them with milk and clarified butter. 

“ Each dara’h and each tribe has a different dialect, in such wise that the one does 
not understand the language of the other.-)- The reason of this is that, through being 
constantly at feud one with another, they are unable to move from their own villages 
to hold intercourse with others more distant. 

“ There are good gardens in Bilauristfin, and fruits of all descriptions are produced 
in exceeding plenty, particularly pomegranates, which are very good. There is one 
description of the latter fruit which I never saw elsewhere—-it has white seeds, which 
are very transparent. The people have also much honey. 

“ in short/during the cold season we were in Bilaur we had several encounters 
with the people, and the victory was with us, and when spring came round we returned 
to the Siirigh Chopan.t When we reached it the booty obtained during this raid was 
divifled, and a fifth set aside (for the KhAn), and that fifth comprised more than a 
thousand captives. Early in the spring of 934 H. (1528 A.D.) we again reached the 
ptesenoe of the Khun.” 

I' Is much to be regretted that the author did not enter into more particulars 
respt: ring this expedition, and more geographical details, which he generally does 
throughout his interesting work, from which this extract is taken. The depth of 
Winter, however, was not the season to judge fairly of any country or its capabilities, 
much less one covered with snow in that season, and therefore his remarks are not of 
so much value. Had he seen Bilauristan in summer he might have judged of it 
differently, and more favourably. 

When Hu may (in BAdahAh was returning to Kabul in 955 H. (1548 A.D.), after a 
campaign in BadakhshAn, he reached Sar-i-Ab,§ which is one of the small towns 
belonging to Undar-Ab, and encamped therewith the intention of going to see the 
fort of the Parian, which had been repaired by his great ancestor, the Amir TimAr-i- 
GArgan, on his undertaking an expedition against the KAtor KAfiris, and Which is 
situated at the head of the Dara’h of Panj-her. 

Next day, when Humdyfin had proceeded some distance towards that place'he came 
upon some dwellings of nomads, consisting of caves in the sides of the hills, and the 
fort of the Parian itself was distinctly seen in the distance. The fort was reached, 
and, as its situation was good, plenty of running water near, and the climate salubrious, 
HutMyAn determined to put the fortress in repair, and leave a garrison there with a 
governor, as the Amir Tim fir had done before him, and to make the governor the feuda¬ 
tory of that part. Pahla w An Dost, the Mir-i-Bar, or Quartermaster-General, accordingly, 
received instructions to collect stonecutters, masons, excavators, and other artisans 
required, and the different portions of the works were allotted to the different nobles 
to superintend, and the troops assisted. In the space of ten days it was completed, 
and BAyaztd, the ByAt, the narrator, assisted in the work. Beg Mirak was appointed 
governor and feudatory, and the name of the place was changed to IslAm-AbAd. Ar¬ 
rangements were made for the supplies required for the garrison being drawnfrom the 
towns and villages of Khost (of BadakhshAn), Undar-Ab, || and Panj-her. 

On the eleventh day the BadshAh set out to inspect the silver mine, which is 
•situated about two or three kuroh distant from the fort of the Parian, on the right- 
band side of the road to KAbul. JPahlawAn Dost was directed to bring the excavators 
thither, which he did, in order that they might work there. People of the neighbour¬ 
hood, however, who were acquainted with the state of the mine, represented to the 
BadshAh that the produce did not pay the expense of working it, so the idea of setting 
the excavators to work was given up. About ten o’clock at night the BadshAh set out 
from thence for KAbul, and in the morning reached the Kotal or Pass of Sbutar-GrAm, 


* This description may apply correctly enough to the northern or north-eastern parts of Bilauristan as here 
described, but not to its southern and western parts. 

t The author appears to refer to the great dara’hs, such, for example, as the Dara’h of Dangrak, mentioned at 
page 160. 

% “ Sarigh Chopan ” of the maps probably, and the Sarigh Cbaup&n of M unsin Faiz-Bakhsb, which he 
says is also called “ Srabad,” but we hear nothing from Mlrza Haidar of “ the famous Baroghil pass,” the 
mt,nation of which, as shown by our maps, must have been in, or in close proximity to, his route. 

§ That is “ head of the river or stream,” and Sir-bab, consequently, as in modern maps, is not cor¬ 
rect. Sar, not Sir, is the Tajzik for head. This is a different place from Sar-i-Ab mentioned in note f, 
page 99, 

j| TJndar-A.b is said, as previously mentioned, to be the correct name of this place and district, but in Major 
Wilson’s map it is “ Indar-Ab,” while others write it Andarab.” 



and lost the road, and all the efforts of the advance guard to find it were of no avail. 
.At last a man on foot was espied at a distance, and he guided the Bctdsbth^nd 
force to the village of Shutar-Gr^m^ and it encamped on the banks of the I anther 
river. From thence. Humfi,yfm proceeded to Kabul by Kara-Bagh, and cntcicd the 
city in the fourth solar month (July—August) of 955 M. (154(S A.bXb . , 

In the YfisuM history I have quoted in these ISotes it is stated that the Kahns— 
those north of Panj-Korab, Saw&d, and Buner, or Spin KAfim are referred # to-- 
acknowledged, nominally at least, allegiance to Khan Kaju, who became chief of the 
Yusufzls and Mandars after the decease of Malik Ahmad.'} . 

When Jalal-ud-Din, Muhammad, Akbar Badshah, reached Jalalabad on ms returu 
to Hindiistftn, in 989 H. (1581 A.D.), from his campaign against his brother, Mirza Mu¬ 
hammad Hakim, where the main body of his forces then were, under his eldest son, the 
Slnih-Zadah, Salim (afterwards Jahdn-gir Badshah), he sent a detachment of troops £» 
pCnetvate as far as the skirt of the mountains of Kator, famous as the country of the 
K afiran -i- Si Ah-Posh, J but, unfortunately, no particulars are given respecting the upshot 

°* * * § Durim?therc?^n of the same Badshah, Zain Kb&n, lvokal-Tash, penetrated into the 
country of the Kfifms,§ lying near, and east of, Bajawr, in pursuit of Jaldlah and 
Wahdat’All, his kinsman, but according to some accounts, his brother, the lariki 
leaders, and drove them out of that part, in which operations some Kafirls assisted the 
Badshfth’s troops. A short account of this expedition will be found farther on.|| 

In the reign of Wall Muhammad KMn, brother of Bald Muhammad Khan, the 
tfzbak ruler of Mawara-un-Nahr, Balkli, Kunduz, and Badakhshan, who succeeded his 
brother in 1014 11. (1605-6 A.D.), mention is made of an outbreak in the Kunduz 
territory and the setting up of a MirzA Hasan as ruler by the insurgents, who invested 
Kunduz.’ Im&rn Kuli Khan, brother’s son of Wall Muhammad Khan, who had lately 
been despatched by him at the head of a large army from Samrkand against certain 
rebels in Chagtmnlant and Badakhshan, and was still in those parts, near the .Ilium, 
sent a body of troops under the ArgMn, Dostara, the Atallk, to the relief of Kunduz. 
He proceeded by way of Khulm, and the insurgents gave up the investment of Kunduz 
and tell back. He marched after them, came in contact with them at a place called 
Tang-i-Maraj of Badakhshan. They were overthrown and put to flight, and fled into 

the Kafuistan. , _ , 

When Nur-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Jahan-glv Badshdh, reached Jalal-abdd, on Ins way 
to Kabul, in 1035 H. (1625 A.D.), a deputation of the SI ah-Posh KAfirl, from the Dara’h 
of NYir, came in and made their obeisance to the Badshah ; “ and now,” says the 
author of the Ikbal-Nama’h-i-Jahan-glrl, “I will mention a little concerning them, and 
their manners and customs. They resemble the KAfiris ofTibbat (the Spin or Safed- 
Poshan). They make an idol in the resemblance of a man and worship it; and do 
not marry more than one wife, except the first be barren, or the husband be displeased 
with her, or she refuses to live with him. In such case, however, if the relations of 
the first wife have the opportunity, they put the husband to death for repudiating her. 
If the father of any one takes a fancy to the wife of his son, it does not matter, and he 
can take her to himself. 

“ They have no places enclosed within one wall (as a walled town or village, or 
detached houses, he means); and those who desire to proceed to the dwelling of a 
relation or a kinsman are in the habit of going along the roofs of the houses of each 
other to enable them to do so. With the exception of hog’s flesh, fish, and domestic 
poultry, all other food is lawful to them. They say that all among their people who 


* Neither the Kotal nor Shutar-Gram itself, although a well known place, appear in our maps. 

t See page 123. w 

t In the account of the Amir Timtir’a expedition the historian makes a difference between the Si’ah-Posh&a 
and the Kator K&firs, but here they are styled Sfah-Poshan of the mountains of Kator. 

§ See pairo 170. 
if Page 170. 



call a district or territory after a person, or the tribe in possession, as in the case of the district of Kara-Tigm 
( i ^ which is a man’s name so applied, and hitherto incorrectly written “ Karatagheen,” “Karatgim,” 

Caratakin,” and in other erroneous ways. In the same way, the Karliigh Hazarah is so called after the well 
known Turk tribe of that name, and the district of Kunduz, called Katghin after the Mughal tribe of that 


name. 
In 

survive 


In the same way we read in Al-BIruni of the Shaghnan Shah and the Wakbau Sh&h, which names still 
i-vivo in Shaghnan and Wakhau, as well as Kabul Sh&U, Tinniz Shah, Khwarazm Shah. 
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eat fish become blind. Meat is generally boiled, anti eaten somet&es hot and soi'fte- 
times cold; Cattle, such as oxen or buffaloes, they slaughter by.striking the animal 
on the neck with a sword. Goats and sheep..are killed by cutting tbeir throats^ ‘ 

“ The Kdtii'is are very fond of red-coloured clothes, and those among them who have 
slain a Musalmao fasten little hells round their waists. Their dead they dress in their 
best clothes, arid place the defunct in a grave, alongwith his weapons (if the corpse 
of a man), a vessel of wine, and a cup. 

“ When they take oath or make a covenant, the head of a deer or goat is- placed 
on afire, withdrawn again, and placed on a branch of the zailtin or wild olive tree, 
and then they swear by it. « They say that whoever breaks such an oath as that will 
certainly fall into calamity. 

“ The Bftdshab was much pleased at seeing these Si’ah-Poshan and. promised to give 
tbeni whatever they desired to have. They asked for horses, sw ords, some money, 
arid red dresses. Their desires were complied with; and they departed well pleased 
with their reception and presents.” 

The Sayyid, Gliul&m Muhammad, referred to in the Second Section, page 36’, while 
at Kabul, visited the Kohistan of K&bul, and part of the tracts held by the Stiff 
Afghans. He gives us a little further information respecting the Tor or Si’dh-Posh 
Ktifiris. He says:— 

“ After some time, having obtained the Shfih’s permission,* * * § I set out in order to see 
the Kohistan, to Nijr-Ao, and the Safi country, which lie in the direction between 
north arid east from Kabul. Mu alij Khan, the Siibah-dar of Kabul, accompanied 
me. The first stage was to Pde-i-Mandr in the direction of north-west from Kabul, and 
distant six kos.f From thence we proceeded seven kos, in the same direction, to 
CbAra’h-Kdr, also called Chdrid-Kar, and then went on to Tutam Dara’b, north of 
Chara’h-Kur, below which latter place is the Panj-sher or Panj-herJ river. The 
fourth stage was to Dih-i-Afghan, a distance of ten kos in the direction of west.; the 
fifth to tJshtat-Grdm,§ twelve kos to the south-west; the sixth to Safi, thirteen kos in 
the direction of south-west from Ushtar-Grdm; and the next stage was Nijr-Ao or 
Nijr-Ab, distant from Safi ten kos south. We reached it in seven stages. Panj-her is 
distant eight kos to the south-west; and the route leading into Balkb lies near it. 

“ Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao is the name of a large and lofty mountain tract, and in the 
villages situated therein dwell people who speak the Persian language,|j and they cul¬ 
tivate the soil. They are a worthy and warlike race, and they, and other people of 
these parts, carry on incessant warfare with the Si’ab-Poshdn or Tor K&firis. 

“ The mountains in which the K&firis dwell join the hills of Nijr-Ab on the south, 
and there, on the border, Babar Badshfdi erected a frontier pest in which kashakchls 
(guards) aye still stationed. Hostilities constantly go on between the soldiers there 
located and the Sfah-Poshan. 

“ Beneath the hills of Nijr-Ab (to the east and south) are forests of pine, walnut, 
pistachio, jujube, and other trees, in which forests is found an animal called the 
mountain horse ( asj)-i-ko/d ), which is the size of a ydhu (pony), and has a great deal 
of hair about its body, like a bear. The latter animal is also numerous there, and also 
the flying-fox. 

“ The Siah-Posbrin are in the habit of lying in ambush in these forests, and killing 
all Musalmfms who fall into their hands. It is a custom among these people to allow 
a man who has killed as many as forty Musalmans to fasten an equivalent 
number of small bells around his waist, and he is accounted a great hero, and looked 
upon as a sacred person. The slaying of Musairnans is part of their religion (after the 
manner of Musahndns, who slay them on the same account). Their garments are of 
coarse black blanket made of goats’ hair, hence their name of Si’ah-Poshan 
or Black-clad.^f The females of these people are red and white, and very handsome, 


* Tnmir Sh&b, son of Ahmad Shah, and father of Sliah-i-Zaman and Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk. 
f Computed by others to be two leagues from Kabul. It is not called “ Paen Minar.” 

J I am inclined to believe that the words Panj-sher, supposed by some to mean five lions, and Panj-hir, are 

neither of them correct, and that the derivation of the name is Panj-her, as in the Masalik wa Mamdlik, from 
c 

•#« her’ —yito — fire—the five fire altars, or place of five fires. Her-bud, means an attendant priest at a her. 

§ Called “ Ushtar ” as well as “ Shutar-Gram.” 

j| These may bo Tajziks, but I am rather inclined to consider them a separate people, and the same as those 
referred to elsewhere, dwelling farther east, bearing the name of Kohist&m. They may be descended from 
the Turk tribes referred to at pages 82 and 132, 

<f What the costume of the Tor Kdfiris is like may be seen from one of the illustrations to BurneB* 
14 C&bool.” 




but the dates' are plain and ill-looking. Men who enter their' country disguised as 
devotees are not molested bv them ; and I was'told,—God forgive us!—that they call 
such a man, ‘ the son of God.’ Traders who go to the frontier of their territory, and 
take piece goods along with them, can obtain gold in exchange, for considerable <i<lan* 
titles of that precious metal are found in the KMrfst&n. ' / „ 

“ In the Kohistiin ofNrjr-Ab pomegranates are produced weighing a ser and half 
each (3 lbs.), some of which are very sweet, and others between sweet and sour, 

“ In the country of the Si’&h-Poshtin also is found the species of black narcissus 
(dark grey?) called shahid, which is rare, and held in great estimation. Many 
people eo in search of them, but few are successful in finding them. One of these 
flowers^but dry and withered, Timin' Shah has in his possession, which a fakir found 
and presented to that Bstdsh&h, and, from what he stated, I have written. 

“ The climate of the Kohistan of Nijr-Ab is very pleasant, and the district is full, 
so to say, of brooks and purling streams, and contains many verdant and delightful 
spots. Hawks and falcons are used here in taking birds, and numbers are kept for 
hunting purposes. 

« I remained in this pleasant part for one month, after which I returned to Kabul. * 


Eighteenth Route. From the S'hahr or IC/iahr o/Bdjawr to Pctshat and Ktinar by 

way of Hindd-Rdj. 

« The route from the S’hahr or K’hahr of Biijawr to the village of Turin is given in 
that leading from Pes’hawar to Chitr/il, described at page 181. From Tarln two roads 
diverge. The left-hand route leads to Saur Kamar and Nawa’h-ga’l, and the right- 
hand "route is this:—From Turin you proceed one kuroh and a half to Khaluzi,f 
a large village lying on the right hand, on the other side of the Sheri rivejr, or Ao* § 
Sherl,J as it is also called, and from thence to Gat,§ another considerable village. The 
river flows on the right hand, and the village of Sagaey|| lies on the left. From Gat 
you proceed another two kuroh and a half in the direction of north-west, and reach 
Ghas’haey or Ghak’haey,^ the name of a small village, but one very well known, from 
its being situated at the foot of the Ghds’haey or Ghak’haey, whence it derives its name. 
A little to the north-west of it the ascent of the mountain range begins, and you 
continue to ascend for a distance of seven kuroh, arid then reach the crest of the Pass, 
and this is called the Hindu-Raj Ghds’haey or Gh&k’haey.** From thence, descending 
on the other or western side for a distance of nearly seven kuroh more, you reach 
the small village known as Hindfi-R6j. Another four kuroh brings you to Hisara’h,ff 
a large village on the river of Cbitral, Chitr&r, or Kashkar. The route from Hisara’h 
to Pash at has been given at page 1514 $ 

“ By crossing the river under the village of Hisara’h by means of a raft, you can 
proceed to Chaghan-Sarae.” 


Nineteenth llotitq. From Pashat to Chaghdn-Sarde. 

“ Leaving Pashat and proceeding a quarter kuroh north-east, you reach the 
bank of the Chitral or Kashk&r river, and cross it on a raft to Kot-kaey~~ 
‘ the Fortlet or Little Fort ’--which is a strong place on the western bank of the river. 
You then go on for a distance of two kuroh north to Kuz (Lower) Tarhang, also a 
strong fort on the right or western bank of the same river. One kuroh north-east 
from thence is Bar (Upper) Tarhang, also a stone-built fort on the banks of the river, 
which lie close by on the right hand. 

“ The Mir, ’Ubaid-ullah (’Abd-ullah at page 106) Sahib, after Nadir Shah, Afshar, 


* For further geographical details respecting these districts bordering on the K&Gristan, see the following 
eleven routos, and the account of Kashkar and its routes, 

| See pages 124 and 181. 

J pages 181 and ,250. 

§ See page 117. 

j| There is a doubt here. Two copies have Sagaey as above, but two others have Zagaey .Pj, 

«f Sec pages 152 and 163. 

See page 126. This well-known pass does not appear in any of our maps. 
j*| The name of this place is also written Hi§ara, as many feminine names of places are, both being correct. 
See pages 152 and 171. 

XX Sec also page 171. 
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had retired (see page 110), rebuilt and re-fortified Kot-kaey* anew* * § , and repaired and 
re-fortified both the Tarhangs, and made them places of security for himself. 

“From BarTarhang six kuroh north-west is Bade], a small village on the left hand, 
at some distance from the road; and the very first village which the Afghans (the 
SAfis) took by force of arms from the Tor KAfiria or SiYth-Poshau was this one '(see 
page 105). The river lies on the right hand, and a lofty mountain range distant on the 
reft. ; ' . :x 

“From BAflel you proceed a little way north and reach Tesha’h, which is another 
small village ; and from thence you proceed three kuroh north to Manogaey, a large 
village in the Dara’h of ChaghAn-Sarae. A small river, which issues out of the Dara’h 
of Pich, passes to the east of this village, and, running to the right, joins the river of 
Chitral or KAshkar. The mountains of Katar and Gamblin' lie on the other side 
(farther side) of the small river referred to. From MAnogaey you proceed one kuroh 
east to Kamchey,f the name of two villages ; and from thence two kuroh farther to 
the east is KalA’-ga’i.J and another kuroh south is Karahla’h. All these villages, which 
are on that (the farther) side of the river of Pich, are called Kfiz (Lower) Chaghan 
Sarae by the Afghans; and Shanbey-GAm, and some other villages, they call Bar 
(Upper) Chaghan Sarae ;§ and they are peopled bv TAjziks. || 

“ From Bar Tarhang to ChaghAn-Sarae, the Tor KAfiris, or Si’Ah-Poshan, are wont 
to lie in ambush, and put travellers and wayfarers to death.” 


Twentieth Route. From Pashat to Goslak, 

“The road from Pashat to Kot-kaey has just been described in the preceding route. 
From opposite the latter place they have cut a large nahr or canal, which they style a 
walnh, and brought it, on the left-hand side, into their lands. The land lying between 
this canal and the river of Chitral or Kashkar they call « sbali-zar,’ signifying, in the 
TAjzik language, rice ground, land in which rice is or can be raised, and it is 
exceedingly productive.^ 

“ Leaving Kot-kaey you proceed a quarter kuroh north-west to L’war-gaev-,** * * §§ the 
name assigned to two or three villages belonging to the SAfi Afghans. From* thence 
going another kuroh north-west, you reach KAnadar, the name of two villages belonging 
to the BAbar tribe, ff Another half a kuroh in the same direction brings you to KulmAti 
and Shalotaey,|J two villages belonging to the people known as DilikAns or DihgAns, 
situated on the river of Dew-Gal, which river comes from the left hand out of a 
dara’h among the mountains, and, running to the right, near the villages of KAnAclar, 
joins the river of Chitral or KAshkar. 

“ From Shalotaey two roads diverge. The right hand one is as follows. From 
that place you proceed one kuroh to Chaukaey, three villages belonging to the SAfi 
Afghans; and the left-hand road, which, in fact, is the nearest, and also the most 
difficult, joins it at this place. Leaving Chaukaey and proceeding eight kuroh north, 
you come to Andar-Luchak,§§ a large village also belonging to the SAfis; and on the 
way thither are numerous ascents and descents. You wend your way along the Dew- 
Gal river, with lofty mountain ranges near by on either hand, and numerous villages. 
Two roads diverge from this place also. The left-hand road is this. Leaving Andar- 
Luchak, and proceeding a very short distance to the north-west, you come to BAd-gur. 


* See page 117. 

f This name may possibly be I£amclu. 

J Kala/ is the plural form of Kala’, and gcCi the termination referred to in note §, page 113. 

§ It will be noticed that there is no particular village or town called Chagan-Sar&e, but, in ancient times, 
there might have been a White Sarae there. Sec page 107. 

|| : See page 107. 

It Gold washing is carried on at Pashat and in its neighbourhood to some extent, and lias been for a long 
period of time. 

In one copy, Luhargacy. See page 116, and note ||, page 113. 

ff Thus in the different copies of the MS. They must be an offshoot of the Safi or Ghalzl tribes, 
perhaps Babu Ghalzls. Tt is by no means possible that they are of the well-known trading tribe of that 
name. . ... .. ,• 

tt This is the place marked “Shultit,” in Major-General Walker's maps, but it does not occur in Major 
Wilson’s. 

§§ The words (or word) are without vowel points, and the correct pronunciation is doubtful, but I have read 
them \n the ordinary way. They may be Andaral-chak, but this is improbable. Lutsak, with Afghan «-i$” 
signifies in the Pus’hto or Afghan language “ lonesome,” “ solitary,” “ desolate,” etc. 





From thence you proceed four kuroh north-west to Chalas,* a large village situated 
on the acclivity of a mountain, and belonging to the sept of people called Kohist^n'is, 
previously referred to. North of it is the great mountain range, from which a river 
falls, which, running towards the south, through a dara’h in the mountains, unites 
with the river of Chitrtil or Kashkar. 

“ Ascending the range from that village, and proceeding upwards for a distance of 
seven kuroh (over the Chalas Ghds’haey, or Pass), and descending from the crest, on 
the other side, in the direction of north for about another seven kurob, you reach 
Dera’h-i-Mulla-i-Nnu, signifying ‘ The New MuM’s Halting Place’ or * Dwelling Place.’ 
The summit of this mountain range, which is named Kund by the Afghans, and Tiraj- 
Mir by the Tdjziks of Kdshkaiyj- and which always appears white from excessive snow, 
lies on the left hand. By the way are dense forests, among the trees of which are 
many descriptions of fruit-bearing trees, and much grass and herbage of various 
spCcies; and, as from the smell of the grass (or herbage) a person becomes stupefied, 
people take an onion along with them in their hands, and immediately on their brain 
becoming affected they smell the onion and also eat it, and their brain recovers from 
the effect.J 

“ From the three S(>fi villages named Chaukaey (previously mentioned as being one 
kuroh distant from Shalotaey) to the extreme point or crest of the Chalas Ghas’haey, 
this dara’h or valley is called Dew-Gal,§ and the Dera’h-i-MuUa-i-Nau is the name of a 
desolate halting place. Two kuroh north of the said dera’h the habitations and lands 
of the Kohist&ms commence, and two kuroh to the north of it is a large village 
belonging to the Safi Afghans called Kalaey, or The Village, and situated within the 
Dara’h of Pich.|| A small river issues near this dara’h (from another dara’h opening 
into it), and below Kalaey joins the river of Pich. This latter dara’h, or cleft in the 
mountains,is called the Chap Dara’h, and the severity of its cold is simply intense. 

“ Three kuroh north-west from Kalaey is Goslak, which is a large and well known 
village belonging to the Safi Aghans, and east of it is the confluence of the (two) 
rivers. The northern river comes from the Kobistan or mountain tracts of Wamdn :* * 
the southernff one flows from the mountain range of Koh-i-Kund; and the two, having 
joined together, receive the name of river of Pich. 

“ From Goslak to Waman is three stages in the direction of north-west, and in that 
dara’h (one of) the tribes of the Tor Kfifiris or Si ab-Poshiin dwell. JJ The inhabitants 
are on terms of friendship with the Afghan people of this part (the Safis).§§ 

“ The right-hand road is this. You leave Andar-Luchak, and proceed up the 
mountains by a Pass for a distance of eight kuroh in the direction of north, and, having 
reached the crest of the range, descend for about the same distance towards the north¬ 
east, and reach Gauran-Gal (in one copy, Kauran-Gal), which is a large village be¬ 
longing to the Kohistdni sept of people. This Pass over the mountain range is known 
as the Gauran-Gal Gh&s’haey. |f|| Leaving Gauran-Gal village, and ascending the 
mountains for a distance of two kuroh in the direction of north-east, and again de¬ 
scending for two kuroh in the same direction, you reach Kanda’h-Gal, a small village 
of the Safi Afghans, situated on the river of Pich. 

“ You then proceed four kuroh north-west to Gorh or Gfiro, and then another 
kuroh to the east brings you to Gfirol (in one copy Gurarol). Proceeding one 
kuroh farther east, Aotey-Grdm or TJtey-Gram^f^[ is reached, and another kuroh from 

* In one copy Chalbas, but scarcely correct. 

f Tiraj-Mir, also called Sarowar. See page 156. A peak of this range appears in Elphinstone’s map under 
the name of “ Coond,” but it is the name giveu to the range and not to a single peak. 

f There are other “ Onion Mountains ” apparently, besides those of Tibbat referred to in note *, 
page 180. 

§ See page 108. 

|| This is a dependency of Kunar. but it is a separate dara’h. 

*[f It is a dara’h opening into the other. 

** For an account of the Dara’h of Wamaii, or Wama’h, see page 134. 

|f It is not meant here that the river comes from the south, but that one comes from the north and the 
other runs to the southward of that, and south of Goslak village. Its probable course is north-west or thore- 
abouts, flowing, as it does, from Koh-i-Kund. I have before remarked, in note %, page 101, that what 
appears, in our latest maps, far away in the north, as the source of the Alingar or Kow river, will bo found 
really to be a tributary of the Pich river, and, consequently, of the river of Cliitral or Kdshkdr; and from what 
is mentioned above, and in the account of the Dara’h of Wama’h or Waman, I feel pretty certain that my 
surmises will turn out correct. I believe a cross chain intervenes between the sources of the two rivers of 
Kow and Pich, running north-west and south-east. This river I believe to be the identical one reached by 
Amir Timur, referred to at page 137. See note **, page 101, and page 147. 

tf See “ Notes on Kafiristan,” page 24. 

See page 105. 

HI) Not to be found in any of our maps. 

IIIf In one copy Awtey-Gram. 
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_ .hence, to the north-west,, Nati-Grarn,, From ' that place you go on for.'another■ tfc 1 
kuroh to the north-west to .Rot-Gal,* and tvro * 

Another half a, kuroh in the direction of west brings you opposite to Kalaey of the Shfe, 
mentioned in the left-hand route, and which lies oh the left-hand side. The river 




rivers. 


“ Three kuroh south-west of Goslak is Bustala, which is the name of a village at 
the foot of the range of Koh-i-Kund, from which direction a river comes. 

“ From the village of K,anda’h-Gal to Kalaey, in fact, from Kaoda’h-Gal to the 
wooden bridge spanning the river of BustaM below Goslak, the river of Pich lies near 
by on the right-hand side, and you proceed along the heights overhanging it. 5 


Twenty-first Route. From Chaghan-Sarae to Goslak. 


“ From Mano-gaey, in the Dara’h of Chagbdn-Sarae, mentioned in the nineteenth 
route (page 144), you proceed four kuroh north-west to Shanbey-Ghm, which is a large 
village, and on the way thither there is much water. The country is in a. good state 
of Cultivation, and populous; and the river of Pich lies near by on the right hand. 
From this village two roads diverge. The right-hand one is as follows. 

“ Leaving Shanbey-Gam, you proceed in the direction of east, and pass the river of 
Pich by the wooden bridge, and then, going for a short distance to the north of it, 
reach. Aota or Cta-phr, a village of considerable size, peopled by Tbjzlks, and from, 
this place the Dara’h of Chaghan-Sarae terminates. 

“ From Aota or TJtd-phr you)proceed five kuroh to the north-west to Bar Kandaey, 
the name applied to two villages of the Safi Afghans; and, as in this route great 
numbers of Mu sal nidus have lost their lives (from time to time) at the hands of the 
Tor Kafirts or Si’&h-PosMn, this road has been named the Rah-i-Shalndan, or 
1 The Martyrs’ Road,’J and it is very narrow aud very difficult. A lofty mountain 
range rises on the right hand, and the river of Pich flows on the left. 

“ From Bar Kandaey, you go on for a distance of five kuroh in the direction 
of north-west, and reach Daraey, a village of the Sdfl Afghans; and another 


half a kuroh, in the same direction as before, brings you to Nang-Ldm ( ^sf^).§ 

This is a large and well known village, belonging to the Safi Afghans, and is situated 
at the entrance of a gorge. About half the village (and its lands) is inhabited by the 
Kohistani people in conjunction with the Safis. On the right-hand side of the village 
(from the way the narrator approached Nang-Ldm from Bar Kandaey, that is to say, 
the right-hand side from the north-west) is the commencement of a’great Dara’h called 
Wanat,|! previously described (at page 132), the chief place in which, and the 
residence of the Chief, Sharaf Gul Kb an, is called Wae-Gal. A river flows out of it, 
which runs to the right, and joins the river of Pich, and over it they have thrown a 
wooden bridge. , .. 

“ Crossing the river of Wan at near Nang-Lam by the wooden bridge, you proceed 
kuroh west to Raeha’h-Lam, a village inhabited by Sdfi Afghans. From the 


one 


latter place you go one kuroh and a half east to Kandaey, another large village inha¬ 
bited by the same tribe, and then four kuroh in the same direction to Saidur, another 



* It will be noticed how often the word “ gal” written with short “ a” occurs as an affix to names of 
places in these parts, as in Nur-Gal, W&e-Gal, Dew-Gal, Kan da’h-Gal, etc. In the same maimer l dm fre¬ 
quently occurs, aud uz in the termination of Karn-uz, Dey~uz, or Di-uz, etc. What these words may mean 
I cannot siy, but they are certainly not without some appropriate signification. They are not Persian or 
T&jzik, nor are they Pus’hto. The same may be said of tan, as in Shiir-tan, and Chugya-tan. 

t The writer seems to mean that the banks of the river are high, and that you proceed along these cliffs 
the river flowing beneath. 

*| All Muhammadan writers complain of the hostility of the Tor and Spin Katins, especially the former, and 
their slaying travellers and others whom they can waylay. They do not for a moment imagine that there can 
be any martyrs among the Kafnis. They are supposed to forgot what they have suffered, and are still suffering, 
at the hands of Musalmans,—their lands seized, their property plundered, and constant raids made upon them 
for the express capture of their young people, who are carried away, arid sold into slavery. 

§ This name, in Major Wilson’s map, is written “Nogldan,” with a gh , another specimen of the vitiation 
of words, but in Chaghan-Sarae, which does contain guttural gk, it is left out, and the word is written 
“Chigur Serai.” In the above word also n has been substituted for the final m, 

P t There is a village marked in Major Wilson’s map as u Want,” but this is merely the vitiated name of the 
great dara’h, which appears to have been considered a village only. Wanat is thirty kuroh in length.— See 
page 132. 
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village ot the Satis. Below this village there is a wooden bridge over the river of 
l ich. f rom -Saidur you go half a kuroh to the west to the large village of LandA-lt* * * § , 
and then two kuroh more in the same direction, and cross the river of Pich by the 
wooden bridge to Kandaey, above mentioned. The road from this place to Goslak 
has been already described (at page 146) in the preceding route. 

‘ from AotA-piir or (Jta-phr to the wooden bridge at Kandaey, you proceed along' 
the heights, and the river ot Pich lies on the left-hand side, and the crest of the 
mountain range on the right. 

“ The left-hand route is this. Leaving Shanbey-Gam and proceeding four kuroh to 
the north-west, inclining north, you reach KatAr Kala’,* a stone built fort belonging to 
the teAtis. You then go on from thence for a distance of three kuroh in the direction 
of north-west, to Kanda’h-Gal. This route they called Sflrey Gata’h, ‘ the Perforated 
fetone f Hoad. The river of Pfch flows on the right hand, and' the great mountain 
range towers upwards on the left. 

* The roa(1 from Kanda’h-Gal to Goslak has been already detailed (at page 145) ” 


Twenty-second Houle. From Nur-Gal to Sho-mdsh. 

^“ Leaving Nur-Gal {see page 110) and proceeding six kuroh to the north-west, in¬ 
clining north, into a dara’h or valley in the mountains, you reach Kar-ChandA, the 
name by which several villages are called, belonging to the Sufi Afghans. You then 
go on for a distance ol seven kuroh north, to GhAzl-AbAd, the name given to three 
villages belonging to the same tribe. Another seven kuroh farther, in the direction 
of north-west, brings you to Sho-mash, a large village belonging to the people known 
by the name of KohistAnis. This dara’h, extending from Nur-Gal to Sho-mash, is 
known as the Darah ol Mazar, previously described (at page 108). A river issues from 
the great mountain range north of Sho-mAsh, which passes GhAzl-AbAd and Kar- 
ChandA, and becomes expended in irrigating the lands dependent on NAr-Gal. 

“ Every footstep you take from NAr-Gal towards Sho-mAsh is on the ascent, and you 
follow the course of the river above referred to. Towards the north from Sho-mash is 
a lofty mountain, always capped with snow, which is part of the mighty range known 
as Kund, Tiraj-Mir, and Sarowar, described in the account of the territory of KAshkAr 
farther on (page 157).” 


Twenty-third {Route. From S'hcwa'h to Sho-mdsh. 

“ Setting out from S’hewa’h or K’hewa’hJ you proceed four kuroh north-west to 
Buda’h-YAla’l, a place inhabited by Safi Afghans, arid from thence proceeding another 
kuroh farther in the same direction, reach Kala’-i-Shabl, a large village belonging to 
the people known as KohistAnis. You then go on for four kuroh more, still °iri the 
direction of north-west, to Stan,§ another large village belonging to the same race of 
people, and then on to Sarin* and Khandaey, distant between six and seven kuroh 
north, the names by which several villages belonging to the Spin KAfiris, or 'Safed- 
Poshan, are known. || This tribe is so called on account of their wearing white 
apparel. 

“ leaving the Spin KAfiri villages and going six kuroh north, Aret is reached, which 
is another large village, situated on a steep slope of the mountain, and belonging to 
the KohistAni people. One kuroh farther in the direction of north brings you to 
Sho-mAsh. 

“ The dara’h extending from S’hewa’h or K’hewa’h to Sarur they call the Dara’h of 
Nur (see. page 108). On the north it adjoins the range of Koh-i-Kund, from which a. 


* Kafir is the name of the most bigoted of the Tor Kafiri tribes.— See “ Notes on Kafirisfaui ” page 26 

•{•The writer does not give the meaning of these words, but “suraey” and “sura’ll” in the Afghan langnaaS 
signify tv fissure, a chasm, orifice, hole, opening, &c., and « gata’h,” a largo round stone or boulder, f ragmen tof 
rock, and the like. The name of the route, therefore, appears capable of this translation, Ik. the < Hoie or 
Fissure Stone or Rock,” a noun being often used in place of an adjective to qualify another noun —See mv 
Grammar, page 24. ; ' 

t See page 109. This word being feminine, it would become S’liewey or K’hewey by inflection in con¬ 
versation with Afghans. 

§ In one copy “ Sutun.” , ' ■ 

II These villages are situated in the Dara’h of Nur, and Kbandaey is the chief. Sec pages 109 and 110 
4150. G 







liver issues, the water of which is expended in the irrigation of the lands of Siiewa’h 
or K’hewa’h.* 

“ In following the route just described you keep along the course of the river, and 
every footstep you take is upwards; and close by, on either side, lofty mountains rise, 
which are well wooded, and contain many fruit-bearing as well as other trees, and 
shrubs of various kinds. . 

“By going from the village of Stan in the direction of west, and crossing a great 
mountain range, people descend into the Dara’h of Aling4r.”f 


Twenty-fourth Route, From Chaghdn-Sarde to Wcte-Gal.% 

“ The route from Chaghdn-Sarde to Nang-Ldm has been previously detailed (at 
page 146) in the twenty-first route. Leaving Nang-Ldm you proceed six kuroh (in 
the direction of north-west) to Nasha’i, a large village belonging to, and named after, 
a sub-tribe of the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshari who inhabit it. Its inhabitants are so 
famed for their valour and intrepidity among their own people as to have become 
proverbial. From thence seven kuroh farther north is Wae-Gal, a large village, and 
place of residence of Arjalah Khdn,§ the Tor Kiifiri. This dara’h or great cleft in 
the mountains, extending from near Nang-Ldm to Wae-Gal, is known as the Dara’h 
ofWdnat, previously described (at page 132).” 


Twenty -fifth Route. From Shur-tan\\ to Wde-Gal. 

« Having crossed the river ofChitral or Kashkdr at Shfir-tan (mentioned at pages 
151 and 172) to the western hank, you proceed one kuroh west, and then enter a 
dara’h among the mountains. From that point you turn to the north, and proceed 
r the distance of another kuroh, when you begin to reach cultivation and habitations. 
Yon then continue to go on for another seven kuroh in the direction of north-west, 
wliep a great mountain range commences. By the way, from the banks of the river 
towards “this point, there are ten or twelve villages belonging to the Shinwari tribe of 
Afghans, and known by the general name of Shi-Gal.^f Proceeding north from ’the 
commencement of the great mountain range referred to, and wending your way for a 
distance of ten kuroh, ascending and descending the ascents and descents of this 
range, you reach the large village of Punat,** belonging to the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah- 

Posban. , _ , „ , 

“ You then proceed three kuroh from thence, in the direction of north, to Biran- 
Gal or Berah-Gal, also inhabited by the same race of people, and, after going another 
three kuroh farther north, you reach Chonash.ff likewise inhabited by the Tor Kafiris. 
This Dara’h they style Punat, and it is under the sway of Arjalah Khan before 

mentioned. . 

“ The river which issues from this dara’h passes beyond Sin-Gal, and joins the river 

of Cbitral or Kashkar. 

“ Setting out from Chonash and proceeding twelve kuroh west, inclining north-west, 
you reach W4e-Gal, which they also call Wae-Galan.Jj; On the way thither you have 
to cross a lofty defile or pass, leading over mountains towering to the heavens.” 


* Tho eastern Afglidns pronounce s’h as k’h, as in Ves’liawar and Pck’hawar, and therefore I need not give 
both forms of the word again. See pages 106 and 109. 


f denote ** tinge 101, and note ft, page 145. . , 

t This is tlio chief place of the Wan at Dava’h and residence of its chief. See pago 132, 



whether i 

■Wae-Gal is said to be the place P , - - 

Sharaf Gul KMn, an anecdote of whose magnanimity is there related. Arjalah Khan, who appears to have 
been a member of the same family, and also resided here, held sway over tho Punat Dara’h mentioned below, 

I) Incorrectly written “Shurlnn” in the latest maps. 

^1 The Dara’h is also called Shi-Gal. See page 107. 

: ** Masson heard of this place, but he made “Pandit” of it. 

ff The “ Chanesh ” of Major Wilson’s map is evidently the vitiated form of this name. 

The plural form of Wae-Gal. 







Twenty-sixth Route, From Harandu to Apd-luk, up the Bam'h of Lut-Dih, which 

route leads into Badakhshdn. 

“ Bv this route you leave HarandA, proceed north-west, and cross the river of 
ChitrAl or KAshkAr by means of a raft. You then continue to proceed for a distance 
of sixteen kuroh' farther to the north-west, (through a darab) to Kam-uz, a large 
villape belonging to the Tor KAfirfs of the KAm-fiz tribe, and the place of residence oi 
Daev-Mu and Astau Malik. Those persons pay allegiance to the Badshahs of If .isl*|ai. 
On 'the way thither (from Harandu) are several villages belonging to the l or kahns 
or $1’Ah-Posh An, and the dara’h itself is called the Darah of Kam-fiz. T he KashkAri 

people likewise call it K&rn. . M1 ,, 

“ Leaving the KAm-Az village you proceed one kuroh north-west to the village of 
KauzAlab, and a little to the north-west of it is Munjish, which the Afghan people call 
Kasht6r,f and which is under the sway of Din Malik and kauz.ilah Mahk. l’rom 
thence you proceed four kuroh (in the same direction as before) to Mado-Gal and 
then another four kuroh north to Pur Sitam, afterwards three kuroh farther to ChApu, 
and a distance of eight kuroh more brings you to Lut-Dih, a large village, under the 
rale of Lut-Kar and Shut Malik. This territory is likewise called Lut-lbh, which is 
the name of the great dara’h, previously described (at page 133), the greater part ol 
which belongs to the Tor KAfiris. It extends in length from near the river oi Chitral 
or KashkAr to the Kotal, or Pass, of ApA-luk, over the great snowy mountain range 
of Tiraj-Mir, Sarowar, or Koh-i-Kund, as it is variously called, a distance of nearly 

From Lut, Dili you proceed five kuroh in the direction of north, and reach Pada- 
mukhb and then anotlier seven kuroh in the same direction to Shut-Gal. Nine 
kuroh more, in the same direction as before, brings you to ApA-luk, the name of a 
desolate halting place at the foot of the great snowy range above referred to. By 
crossing this mountain range you can proceed into Badakhshan, by the defile leading 
over it called the Kotal or Pass of Apa-luk. 

The ApA-luk Pass is a very important one, and has never yet been mentioned by 
any other writer than the author of these surveys, and I mention it that be may receive 
the credit due to him. It is but ninety-six miles in a straight line from the town oi 
JalAl-AbAd, eighty-eight from Pashat, one hundred and twenty-five from our frontier 
fort of AbA-zi and. within less than one hundred. vtA miles, of Pes h.iwar. I believe 
it to be as practicable as the majority of the passes over the Hindii-Aveb range, the 
«famous Baroghil Pass,” by which “ Jinjis ” did not return from the Indus ua 
« Kashgar,” included. It would probably offer no greater obstacles than we first 

encountered in the Bolan and Khaibar Passes. ... ,, „ n , 

An enemy in possession of Badakhshan, desiring to reach Jalal-abad or Pea ha wan, 
would save a vast distance by adopting it instead of the passes leading to Kabul, lie 
mi"ht either reach Jalal-AbAd by the LamghAn district, or by Kdnar,or reach Peshawar 
by°I)Anish-Kol, and other routes herein described. Besides the ApA-luk kotal, an 
enemy in possession of BadakhshAu would also be able to command the other passes 
farther* east leading into KAshkAr, described farther on. The Russians have not been 
explorin'- on the border,—in fact in Badakhshan itself,and pushing their recon¬ 
naissances southward in this direction for nothing, neither has a Russian General been 
lately in DarwAz without an object. It is that they may have “ more strings to their 
bow ” than Marw. 

To return to the description of the route. 

» At this halting place (ApA-luk) a river issues from these mountains; which flows 
downwards, and finally enters the river of ChitrAl or KAshkAr near Harandu; and in 
eoirn- to ApA-luk from the last-named place you follow the course of the river, with 
lofty” mountains rising on either side of you. The keenness of the air iu this part is so 
excessive as to be almost beyond explanation.” 


* Kam-uz is one of the eighteen tribes mentioned in my “ Notes on Kafirist&n,’ page 26. 
f Here, as at. page 133, in two copies of the original it is Kashtur. 

% See page 162. 
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Twenty-seventh Route. From Lut-Dih to Shaghut. 


“ Setting out from Lut-Dih you proceed for a distance of thirty kuroh .east to 
Bushkar, a village of considerable size inhabited by Tor Kafiris* or Si’ah-Posha'n. On 
the way thither you experience intense cold and pass over lofty defiles. The Tor 
Kafiris here dwell as lldts or nomads, and also as permanent inhabitants in settled 
abodes. The mountainous tract here referred to is known by the name of Lut-Koh. 

“ From Bushkar two kuroh to the north-east is a spring of hot water, as lias been 
mentioned at page 160, and a little stream issues from that point and flows on to 
Shaghut. Going one kuroh north-east from thence (the hot spring), you reach Dur- 
shub, a place inhabited by Kohistanis, and another three kuroh in the same direction 
brings you to Mfigb,* * § which is a large village belonging to the Tajzik race. 

“ By the way you pass much cultivation and many inhabited places. A small river 
comes from the left hand (of Mugh), and joins the Ab or river of Dur-shub. From 
Miigh you go on for a distauce of four kuroh in the direction of north-east, and reach 
Shaghut, which is the name of a town as well as of the Dara’h, and the seat of govern¬ 
ment and residence of Khan Bahiidur, Badshab, who pays allegiance to the ruler of 
KashkiVr, to which Shaghut belongs, and will be found described under the head of 
Kasbkar farther on (at page 158). 

“ South of Shaghut there is a wooden bridge over the river of Dur-shub, by which 
you proceed. Bast of Shaghut, again, is the junction of several rivers. The stream 
from the Dara’h of TJjur, at the foot of the snowy mountain rangef (see pages 157 and 
186), the river of the Dara’h of Momi, and that of Dur-shub here unite, and then, 
running to the south-east, fall into the river of Chitral or Kashkar.J 

“ The whole of the preceding ten routes, as well as the Twelfth Route (page 101), 
are more or less infested by the Tor Kdfiris or SiYih-Posh&n, who lie in ambush and 
slay travellers who may fall into their hands. By those leading to Wae-Gal, Apa-luk, 
and Lut-Koh, none but the Tor-K&firis are able to proceed for the same reason, unless 
travellers can secure their permission, or enter into an agreement with them. It is 
very unusual, however, for the Tor Kafiris to enter into such accord with other.races, 
or to admit strangers into their country.”§ 

Twenty-eighth Route. From Pashat, the chief town of Kunar , to Katdr and 

Gambhir. 

“ The AKcte leading fromPashat to tJta-pfir has been before described (at page 146). 
From thence you proceed upwards for a distance of eight kuroh, in the direction of 
north-east, over a difficult mountain range. Arrived there, you find four villages 
situated on a plateau or table land, belonging to the Tor Kafiris or SiYih-Poshan. The 
first is called Gambhir; the second, which is styled S&l-gar and Sde-gdr,|| lies north of 
Gambhir; the third is Katfir, and lies south of Gambhir ;^f and the fourth is known 
as Dey-uz or Di-fiz,** and is situated east of Gambhir. 

“In the sides of the mountains around these four villages, situated as they are in 
this elevated position, are numerous ravines. There is abundance of water, and the 
gardens are very numerous. From this elevated site likewise, the villages of the 
Dava’li of Dew-Galff can be seen away in the east.” 


# See page 184, 

f Sec page 156. 

J Here is anothor instance of how proper names are rendered unintelligible by trusting to the ear alone. 
Shaghut, Dur-shub, Momi, and C T i-ru, are what the “ Havildar” has rendered Shogoth, Darosh, Momi a, and 
Oweer; Major-General Walker has not got the first word down, but the second and third are the same as above 
given, and for the fourth he has Ovir. In Major Wilson’s map, again, these appear as Sliagar or Shogoth, 
Darosh, Moniia, and Obir ! Momia for Momi might pass, but not one of the others is correct as written and 
pronounced by the people of these parts. 

§ Unless under the disguise of devotees, as mentioned at page 143. 

|f In MS. i and - 1 when no points are given, are very liable to be mistaken one for the other. As ^ and J 
are often interchangeable, Sa«-gar evidently refers to Sae-gdl. See my “ Kafiristam,” page 23. 

^ This is also plainly written Gamanbhir in two copies, and, sometimes, in all four. 

** This place is what Masson heard of, but not seeing it written, turned it forthwith into “ D<$h (village) Uz. y * 
These four places are near tho frontier of Kunar which Masson visited, but which name, like most of the 
proper names in his works, through trusting to the ear alone, he vitiates, and makes “ Khonar ” of. The 
termination “ ” occurs in several names, EAm-uz for example, which is the name of one of the tribes. 

ff See pages 10S and 144. 










Twenty-ninth Route . From Pashat of'the BMr-Jfarah or Bdbti-Kard Durah to 
Shur-tOn on the. River of Ghitrdl or Rdshkdr. 

« From Pashat of Baba or Babii-KaiA there are two roads to Shur-tan.* The right- 

hand road is as follows» 

« Setting out from Pashat of Babu-Kara you go three kuroh m the direction of 
north to Kdn-Bat, a small village peopled by the ’Arab sept or tribe,f previously 
referred to fat page 117), who are known as Sikandari (that is to say, Alexanderme),? 
and pay obedience to the Tarkalarni Afghan Chief. From thence you go on for half a 
kuroh north-west to Gibar-Kot,§ an ancient fortress (now wholly dilapidated and 
desolate), and then half a kuroh farther north to Bagandel, a place inhabited by 
Tarkal&rnis. Proceeding another twenty-four kuroh from thence you i each ohm-fan,, 
which, as before mentioned, is a village of considerable size on the banks of the river 
of Cliitral or Kiishkar. On the way thither you have to cross the great mountain 
range separating Kfinar from Bdjawr, in-the clefts and recesses of which snow always 
lies, and in that range the Tor Katins lie in ambush to waylay travellers and kill 
tlicni 

“ The left-hand route is this. From Pashat of Baba-Kara you proceed three kuroh, 
a little to the west of north, to Lo-e-Gram,—‘the Great Village,’ and Kart* Bai lies 
near by on the right hand. From thence you go twelve kuroh to Kalaey-i-Mahmdd 
Kliim, Tarkal&rni,—‘ Mahuiftd Khdn’s Village’—and by the way have to cross the same 
lofty range of mountains. The climate is exceedingly cold, and the Tor Katins, or 
Black-clad Unbelievers, infest the road. . . 

" You go on from the last-mentioned village seven kuroh in the direction ot west, 
inclining north-west, to Shur-tan, and the road is much the same as before.” 

Thirtieth Route. From Pashat of Bdbd-Karah or Bdbu-Kard to Pashat , the chiej 

town of Kunar. 

“ Leaving Pashat of Baba-KaiA you proceed five kuroh in the direction of south¬ 
west to Kinvwa, |j a. small village, and on the way thither you pass numerous small 
villages, and go up and down many ascents and descents. You then proceed another 
kuroh and a half in the direction of south-west, inclining west, to the large village of 
phamma-Duhola’h, and from that place on to Der.^ From thence you go on for 

* See pages 148, 166, and 172. t 

+ It is quite a mistake to suppose, as has been stated in a recent compilation, that these so-called Arabs 
either came with “ Timurlarig,” or that they“liavo colonized Bajawar, Peshawar, and 1 aghman. Where 

they are to be found in Pes’liiwar the chronicler sayeth not. They are the ancient—the most ancient, as far as 
we know-inhabitants of B&jawr, and had been settled therein centuries before the appearance of the_ Afghans 
in that territory, and long‘anterior to Amir Timur’s day. Il'is amusing to find that, those enthusiasts who 
would make out the Afghdns or Pagans to be the nwm.es of the Greeks, the “ Kakars to be lladio®, 
ihe “ Afridis” “ Aparytce,” and suchlike nonsense, do not take into the least account the various tribes ot 
people whom the Afghans found in the tracts north of the river of Kabul when they first entered them, several 
tribes of which have been mentioned in these “ Notes.’ 

t See pages 106 and 117, note f, page 156, para. 14, and note f, page 203, para. 5. 

t This place I believe to be the fortress in which Sultan Mas ud, the Martyr, was imprisoned by his brother, 
when some of his troops mutinied against him at Marigalah, and in which lie was subsequently miirdci e<l by 
Aljmad, son of the blind Muhammad, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 433 H. See my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri,” page 95. 

The word is written Gin, Giri, and Gibarl, as well as Gibari, but, in the majority 

of MSS. in which the name occurs, it is hut when we take into account that the point of j, is often 

turned into j. in MSS., and vice versa, and that the copyists often use little or no discrimination, I am pretty 

well convinced that the fortress here referred to, Kila’-i-Gibari or Gibar Kot, is the identical place. 

Sultan Mahmud, Mas’fid’s father, made conquests in these very parts, as^ientioned elsewhere (page 13o) 
and it' is evident that the Ghazniu Sultans held sway over them, which were dependencies of Burshabur, also 
called Parshawiir (Pes’liawar); and it is also clear that, when the Chingiz Khan invaded the Khwarazmii tern- 

.. * tv « * -r-f- ■, J , . • . ., .. f +L., \fncolinniia Ttrliw woi'rt ‘TSirlrci flmiU'A 



Section of Notes. 

| This is not Dir of Panj-ICorab, it must be remembered, but tbo village referred to at page 117, belonging 
to the tjtlaey Dava’h of Bajawr, is differently spelt, and has a meaning in Pus’hto. 

There is no doubt whatever as to which side of the mountain range separating Bajawr trom Chitral ana 
Kunar I ho B&ba-Karah Dara'h lies, and certainly Pnnj-Korah does not, and never did, extend down to the 
Kunar river, nor within thirty miles of it. See Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s « Central Asia,’ Part I.,, 

Page i22 - r „ 



another half a kuroh west to Budalaey, which is also a considerable village, then 
another kuroh and a half south-west to Khirka’h, another large village, and from 
thence a distance of two kuroh more (towards the west) brings you to Tsaparaey, 
mentioned (at page 180). You then proceed two kuroh farther to Ghfis’haey,* the 
name of the small village at the foot of the pass over the mountains. From this point 
to Hindu-Raj and Hisdra’h, the road has been already described ” (at page 143). 

It will have been clearly understood from the general description of its dara’hs and 
rivers at page 115, and from the description of the routes just concluded,! that Bajawr 
is not, by any manner of means, “ an undulating plain,” as some have stated it to be", 
“ twenty-five miles long and from two to seven broad;” neither is “the southern part of 
“ Bajawar (sic) a fine open valley varying from three to as much as fifteen miles in 
“ width, and about thirty-five to forty miles in length.” Bajawr is totally different. 
It is not “ bounded on the north by Panjkora,” but by the southernmost part of tiie 
KashkAr State. Panj-Korah bounds its upper portion on the east and north-east. 
“ Nawagai ” is not the name of either “ a district” or a dara’h ; neither is there “ a 
** district ” called “ Mahmfid,” which is a man’s name, but there is a “ kalaey ” or 
“ village ” of Mahmfid Khan, just mentioned in the twenty-ninth route. 

In Major T. J. Montgomerie’s account of his “Sapper Havildar’s journey,” in the 
“Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” YoJ. 42, for 1872, page 182, we are 
told, on the authority of the “Havildar,” apparently, that “Bajaur is divided into three 
“ districts, viz., Jandul (MiankilaiJ), Nawagai, and Shahr.” The foregoing account 
will show how erroneous this statement is. Bajawr consists of eight Dara’hs, and the 
“Havildar ” has named but one of them, Jandul, and that incorrectly. It is a pity that 
the “ Havildar,” during his survey, could not manage to obtain and write down the 
proper names' of both persons and places. In the article in question as they now 
stand, such as “Jandul ”§ for Chandawul, “Burwa” (by no means a nice name) for 
Barwah, etc., a person who so pronounced them to the people would not be 
understood. 

I must say that the map accompanying the Mulla’s explorations, published in the 
“Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal,” meagre as his explorations appear to have been, 
is certainly the more correct one here, as far as it goes, as is confirmed by the details 
of the surveys which I have given in the preceding pages. 

^ I have now completed the description of the routes leading into Lamghan, Kunar, 
K&man, Bajawr, Pes’hawar, and the Kafiristan, and given a brief account of those 
parts, and some of the other dependencies of the Kabu l territory, peopled by the Tfijzik 
race. I must therefore turn northwards now towards ICashkar, after which I shall 
move eastwards towards Tibbat and the Abfie Sin or Indus,"and "give a short account of 
the various tracts of country in that direction down as far as Atak and Pes’hawar. 

1st September 1879. 

Kashkau and its Dara’hs. 

Before entering upon the details of the routes leading into KAsbkar, || it will be well 
to give some account of the country, which is known generally to Europeans, hut very 
erroneously so, as the country of Shah-Kator.^f 

“ Under the general name of Kashkiir are included two tracts of country: one, 
Kashkfir-i-PA’in, or Lower KAshkfir, also called Chitral, which, on account of l being 
interchangeable with r, is also called Chitrar, and the other KashkArd-B&la,** or Upper 
KAshkar, or Mastfich, from its chief town. 

“ This is an extensive tract of territory inhabited almost exclusively by the Tajzik 

* See pages 143 and 164. 

Sec also page 184. 

This is probably meant for Kalaey-i-Mi&gan, or Da Midgano Kalaey, referred to at pages 164 and 168. 

“ Jhandaul ” is equally incorrect. The word is evidently Turkish. 

|j It must not be supposed, from the title of these “Notes,” that I account Kasbkdr and other independent 
States to be contained in Afghanistan, because I do not. As I have before explained, Afghanistan is properly 
such parts as Afghans dwell in. 

Which is not correct, but Shah-i-Kator,—King of the Kator (people), as Abti-1-Fazl writes it in the 
JWn-i-Akbari. See also note §, page 133. “ Khator » is out of the question, there being no h in the word. 

♦* Afghans, in conversation, would translate Pa’in and Bdla into Pus’hto, and call these Khz and Pas, or 
Xar and Bar, K&shkar, but the names by which they are known to their inhabitants are as above. 




race, and consists of nine large dara’hs or valleys, upon each of which numerous 
smaller ones open.”* 

Since 1 wrote my “Accounts” of “ Kashkfu-and Panj-Korah,” and “Upper and 
“ Lower Suwdt,” in the “Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 11., for ■ 8u4, 
and No III, for 1862, I have obtained much extra information concerning this 
country and other territories north of the Kabul river, and I am gratified to h»d that, 
although the former paper, written seventeen years ago, was somewhat meagie, 1 have 
little or nothing to alter or correct, and that much oi the same information as is con- 
tained in it has since been corroborated by native explorers and others, as a com¬ 
parison of their reports will show, and also that much is contained in it which they did 

not discover. 

“ The whole of this extensive territory, included under the name of Kdshkar, may 
be called one great Dara’li. Its climate is severe, it contains lofty mountain ranges, 
and lies immediately on the skirts of the great snowy range, here called 1 iraj-M.r and 
Sarownr, which bounds it on the north, and for some distance on the north-west. 

“ This tract is famous for all sorts of delicious fruits, which are produced m great 
abundance, and for the pureness of its water, which is obtainable trom a thousand 
springs It contains, as previously mentioned, nine large dura hs, anu out oi the 
lesser ramifications of which, or still smaller valleys among the mountains which open 
into them, rivers of greater or less extent issue, and join the river ol Kushkai, OnitiaJ, 
or Chitrdr, or Palpi Sang, as it is variously designated. . . 

“ There is little level ground throughout this country ; and the people build their 
villages on hills, and the ridges and slopes of mountains, and there till the land 
available for cultivation. The land is mostly dependent on rain for irrigation, but a 
good deal is irrigated by means of canals and cuts from the rivers, when the natuie ot 
the ground facilitates their construction. The tax assessed on the former lands is one 
tenth of the produce, and on the latter one fourth. Barley, wheat, and rice are 
produced in abundance, and the hills and wilds may be said to teem with various fruit 

and nut-bearing trees, and shrubs. , , . . 

Salt, turmeric, and small wares, such as needles, thread, scissors, knives, combs, 
etc. of rough workmanship, are imported from Pes h&vvar and Ivash-nnr ; and coarse 
fabrics such as chintz and other piece goods of coarse texture, from Pes hawai, 
Ydr-kand, and BadakhsMn. Tea, sugar, and horses are brought from Y4r-kand, the 
merchants of which bring with them ingots of silver, which they call mbuiyambti?) 
to pay for merchandise to take back with them. They state that there is a silver, 
mine in Khita, the daily produce of which amounts to about 10,000 ingots, each of 
which weighs eighty tola’hs of Hind, and the silver of these ingots is exceedingly 
pure.f A few pearls and precious stones come from Badakhshan, and iron from 
Bajawr and Panj-Korah. Other articles of import are coarse sugar (gar), medicines, 
spices, arms and ammunition, and metal utensils. 

“ Silken fabrics, coloured and white cotton textures, cotton, opium, knives and 
swords, yashml (jadej$ articles, and goat leather, which they call buzl, fetch very high 
prices (that is, when the author wrote). 

“ Among the most highly esteemed fabrics of the Kashkar territory are chadors — 
shawls or scarves—of silk, and a description of cloth called asl Ms,§ which are taken 
to Kabul and Pes’hawar. The former fetch high prices. 


* In tho article on the “Kafirs,” previously alluded to at page 129, the writer says the “black-legged 
« Kafirs are k batmen of the Chitrali;” and in another place tliat “We (the writer?) have no information on the 
« subject of their (his 1 blaok legged ’) relations with the Chitrali (all tho inhabitants oi Kashkar are 
ii i Chitrali ’ according- to this theory) an Aryan people who have become £ Mahomcdan.’ ” If tho writer had 
looked into tho account of the “18 clans” which Mr. Hancock has not “ told us of,” he would havo found 
some information respecting the relations between .some of the K&firi tribes and tho Tdj/.ik people of the 
Kashkar State. I never mentioned any tribe called “ Kalash,” because I do not know of any such. 

f This mine was known to Abii-l-Fida. 

± Known to the author of tho Tubakat-i-Nugiri as bejddah. ■ 

S This is woven from pashm, a species of fur or wool, with which all animals are provided in this cold region. 
For a description of the fabrics peculiar to Kashkar, see my account of that territory, previously referred to, 
pao-e 9 A?1 Tus merely refers, I believe, to the very soft, and curly (marg Ml or marghulah, as it is some¬ 

times called signifies curly) pashm of the mountain goat, a species of ibex, lying nearest the skin of the 
animal which is considered the finest. Asl is ’Arabic, and signifies “ root,” « original,” “foundation.” 

Bernier referring to the products of Great Tibbat, says they consist of musk, crystal (Jnlaur), jade stones, 
and especially of “ the wool of sheep and wild goats. This latter, which is known by the name of tms, 
“ resembles the beaver, and should rather bo called hair than wool.” The word tibbat is said to mean “ very 
a go f(, pashm, which is obtained by means of tho comb from the root of tho hair of wild goats.” 
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“ In the idiom of the people of this country they style a Sardfir or Ra’is by the title 
of Shah or Bfidsbfih,* and the greatest Badshfih among them is Shah Kbair-ullah. He 
has a following of about 10,000 or 12,000 horsemen, and pays submission to the 
IIfikim or Governor of Yfir-kand.f 

a This territory extends in length, from the Lfihori Kotal or defile, t to the Pass of 
Sar-i-Yfir-Khfin,§ about one hundred kuroh. The Mir, Shfih Ri?fi, Badshah of Dr fish, || 
told the author of these surveys, saying: ‘ I have measured it by pacing it to the 
c amount of 110,000 footsteps or paces, each thousand paces of which is equal to one 
< statute kuroh of the kingdom of Dibit; and throughout this space there is no extent 

* of level ground, and no open plain. The breadth of Kashkfir, from the extreme 
t summit of the range of mountains on the one side, to the farthest point of the 
« ramification in the mountains, constituting the lesser dara’hs or valleys on the other, 

* is about fifty kuroh.’ ” \ 


The author of the ie 


le ie surveys makes a statement of some consequence at the end 
of his routes into the territories included in and bordering on Ioshkar, but which 
ought to have preceded them, and I have therefore deemed it advisable to introduce it 

here. 

‘*Mneh information respecting these tracts and territories was likewise obtained 
from the Mir, Shfih Rizfi of Kfisbkfir, the Bfidsbfih or Chief of Brush, previously 
alluded to (pages 157 and 173), with reference more particularly to the routes from 
Sh fir-tan to Wfie-Gal; from Havandfi to Apfi-luk; from Sh fir-tan to Chitral; from 
Chitrfil to the Mhori Kotal} from Chitrfil to the farther extremities of the kotals ot 
Do-Rahah, or the Two Roads, Nuksfin, and Khatirali, and to Murnwh; from ITiraj-Mir 
to Palpi Sang; from Sav-i-Lfis-pfir and Chugyfi-tan; to Dangrak and Jul-Mi aiK * 
other matters which were taken down by the writer from the Shfih Rizas own lips. 

“ The Mir Shah Rizfi, Bfidsbfih of Dmfish, was a man ot great learning and attain¬ 
ments, and was held in' great respect in consequence. He remarked : ‘ There is no 
4 fixed measurement existing or in use in this part—in the Ivashkin* state-pequivalent 
«to the standard kuroh of the Dihli kingdom, and long distances are chiefly computed 
« according to the distance which can be traversed (by a man on toot.) between 

t Oh fisht_the middle time between sunrise and the meridian—and the time ot atter- 

« noon prayers. Having myself traversed, on my own feet, the whole of these terri¬ 
tories from time to time, I have set down one thousand paces of a good walker as 
* equal to one kuroh of the standard in use in the territories constituting the Dihli 

« empire, and ten thousand paces as ten kuroh.’ ... , 

“ Sometimes, the Mir, Shah Rizfi, Bfidsbfih, used to say that twelve thousand paces, 
or twelve kuroh, was an average stage for a man on foot He also mentioned that he 
had himself paced the whole way from ’Ashrit to the Palpi Sang Kotal, and tound that 
the distance was ninety-six thousand paces, equal to ninety-six kuroh, and that a good 
walker would go from one place to the other comfortably in ten days. 

“ The Bfidslifih’s mode of measuring distances by pacing requires explanation, for 
he ord v took account of the action of the right foot, and passed over that of the left 
foot altogether, that is to say, stepping out with the right foot, he would not count the 
pace of the left, but count one when the right foot again touched the ground, lhus 
his thousand paces were really two thousand footsteps (and this, not having been 
mentioned by the author, where he previously refers to the length of tluv kuroh, 
requires this explanation here, and with respect to the first note ol Section hirst of 
these ‘Notes,’ page 1, para. 3). 


"• «— ro i.,s tsMtz 

n 21"i'xJSSSiim. »"«*> recently announced th« the Mir of Bnd.kli.l.jn tol •cencluM nn effenme 
treaty with the Badshah of Chitral.’- The Chief of Kashkfe does m fact mvehzmelf 
« the high soouding title of Badshfih, but it is about as appropriate as that of the quondam Emperor 

“ ?*£ explains why the rulers of pshkar are styled Shfih and Bfidsbfih, and do not “ give themselves’’ 
tii °ftlp Thero were no less than three B«4dsbihe when these surveys were made. See also note f, page 9, 
of iny 1 “' Account of Suwfit,” also Al-Biruni for the titles appertaining to the rulers of the parts adjacent to 

was really being tributary to China, to whom the Yar-kand ruler was subject, as is mentioned at 

page IBB. 

t See page 179. 

| The autho^owed a good deal of his information to his friend, the Mir, Shah Rizfi, Badshah. 





“When returning' ftQiiq tin? town of Drush, cm my way to the Dara/h of Jabiiv (.«?<? 
page 17$), l aecorixpani-Ofl the Mir, Shah RijjA, Badsbah; and, when we had completed 
the numbeir of one thohsand paces, according: to the above computation, he vvouhf °ay, 
•oh,’ After well considering and testing this method in all its hearings, T 


.. 

found that his thoussijjd paces were just equal to the ttihli kuroh, or equivalent 1o the 
gdo kos previously mentioned at page 1 of Section First. For the sake of uniformity, 
I have set down the distances in the routes referred to above in kuroh, hut according 
to the Mir, Sbiih Riyii’s computation, and, therefore, this explanation .was essential 
here, 

“ The Panj-db kuroh is less by three or four hundred ga~. (each of twenty-six 
inches) than the Dihli kuroh; and, at Gujarat-i-Shall Daulah in the Panj-ab, a place 
wps pointed out as being exactly one kuroh in length, and I determined to test it 
according to Shall Riga Bddshah’s method of measurement, and found it to be just 
sixteen hundred paces, that is less by 'four' hundred paces, than the Badshtill’s kuroh, 
and the kuroh of Dihli.” 

“ From the Kol-Ab or Lake of Chitti B64, which lies on the extreme north of the 
Kashkar territory, a river issues, which flows towards the south-west, aud, being- 
joined by the streams issuing from the different minor dara’hs, passes on the east side 
of the town of Chitrar or Chitral, and flows on into Kunar and Kaman. and finally 
joins the Ab-i-B&rim, also known as the river of Kabul, or river of Jalal-Vbhd.* This 
great river is deep, and is not passable anywhere except by means of bridges or rafts; 
but some of the Afghdns and Tor Kafiris or Si’uh Poshan inflate large skins or hides 
with air, and swim across on them. Its water is exceedingly cold and sweet; and, on 
account of its being impregnated with an earth (of a white colour?) it appears white 
like unto rnilk.f As the heat of the sun increases the water rises, and subsides again 


, * See note #, page 103, page 106, and note **, page 119. 

f From this explanation the name is evidently Indian, with the aspirate left out—Chitti BluVhi—white 
earth—-the first word being Hindi, and the latter Sanskrit. TAjziks, and Afghans especially, eschew aspirates ; 
in fact, their languages do not contain them, words containing such being of foreign importation. Sftnskrit 
chkit or chhiti— but totally distinct, and very differently spelt words—means “ the earth,” and chhat, means 
“ a roof.” Perhaps it was from mistaking these words, or one of them, the last possibly, for the above, that the 
^Boof of the World” was produced. 

There is no mention whatever of this Palpi Sang Pass, nor of the Palpi Sang river, otherwise the river of 
Chiti‘41 or K&shkar, in the reports of Major T. G. "Montgomerie's “ Mirza,” or “ Havildar,” contained in the 
“ Boyal Geographical Society's Journal ” for 1871 and 1872, nor in the subsequent surveys made by “ the 
i( Mulla,” a map of whose explorations is contained in. the “Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Fart I., 
for 1878. It is not mentioned either by Munslu Faiz-Bakhsh, the “ Pandit Manphul,” nor ini the various 
articles and essays on the subject of the geography of these parts ; and although some of the members of the 
last “ Yarkand Mission ” visited Sar-Hadd and the u famous Baroghil Pass,” which lies close by, they do not 
appear to have discovered it, for not a word is mentioned about it in the “ Report ” of the Mission. The namo 
of “ Cliatiboi ” does certainly appear close to the “ Barogliil Pass,” both in the Mulid's map and iu Major- 
General Walker's last map, takeu from it; but whether intended to mark a lake, a village, or anything else, is 
by no means clear. 

The researches made by the late Mr. G. W, Hayward, however, appear more satisfactory. The lake appears 
in the map illustrating his researches, which is contained in the “Koyal Geographical Society's Journal ” for 
1871, but under the vitiated name of “ Chatiboi or Ab-i-Garm.” This last name, signifying “ Hot Water,” or 
“ Hot Spring,” evidently refers to another place, mentioned at page loO, for he did not actually visit the hike iu 
question. See note f, page 188. 

Some twenty years ago I distinctly mentioned the existence of this lake without being, at that time, 
acquainted with this more correct name, or the name of tho river at this point, in the following terms :— 

“ The largest of’ the five principal rivers above alluded to (the northern tributaries of the river of Kdbul are 
“ referred to), and the most easterly . . . rises on the southern slope of the Bulut Tagh or Cloudy Mountains 
“ (in the Turk] language), but known to the Afghans, and other tribes inhabiting these regions, by"the Persian 
“ name of Bilauristan, or the ‘Region of Crystal” (sec page 139), ... at the Talab-i-Nil, or * Blue Lake/ 
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“ not iyo misWKen for the Lake of Sar-i-Kol, from which the Panj, or main branch of the Oxus, takes its rise, for 
u the Talcib-i-Nii lies much farther south. The river of Kiishkar flows from it, and, having passed Mastuch 

“ on tho west, flows towards the south and south-west, through the two States of Kashkdr.The 

“ existence of this lake was mentioned to Wood by natives of Badakhshan, and it is also corroborated by the 
“ account of Moorcroft and Trebeck, who call the luke by the name of Harnu-sar, but which, if a Persian 
“ name, as it appears to be, would rather seem to refer to that of the ‘ Sar-i-Ko!/ the source of the Oxus, and 
“ then, interpreted, would signify the ‘Head or Source of the Hamu/ which latter word, in all probability, is 
more correctly Amu, the name by which the Oxus is known to the natives of these regions.”—Pago 8. 

In ail the modern maps I have referred to here, the “ Baroghil Pass ” appears, but the name is evidently a; 
very modern one. The author of these surveys has, I think, shown that he was not likely to omit all mention f>f 
such a name had it been known in his day. That a pass exists at the point indicated, of course there is ? ao 
doubt, but it is ceiled the Palpi Sang Kotal or Pass, as described at page *188. I have never yet met with 
name of “ Baroghil ” or “ Barogil ” Pass in any native history or account whatever. 
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"as night comes on, and this happens daily at. all times of the year, the greatest 
.different® being in summer. When more than a usual amount of snow and ice in the 
Kol-AI) of Chitti B6-1 becomes melted, the river becomes greatly flooded, and then 
much ruin takes place, and Chitr/ir and villages lying along its banks are liable to be 
swept away. ■' \•j'.r;•‘■f 

vI North and north-west, ot KdshkSr is a lofty mountain range, clothed with perpetual 
snow, known as Tiraj-Mir. The Mir, Shah Bi?6, the Bidshah or Chief of Brush, 


Mr. L>. C. lkmlger lately published a “Life of Yakoob Bog, of Kashgar,” and in it he has drawn his early 
history of “Kashgar,” as he styles Xashghav which contains the guttural $rA), from Mr. Bellew’s 

“ Historical Account,” contained in the Report of the late YAvkand Mission. At pages 28—29, Mr. Boulger 
makes the following statement :— 

Gengliis” (tine is the ‘ popular’ way of transliterating j&i) “Khan carried the terror of his name 

into the most remote recesses of the Hindoo Koosh. He wintered in the district of Swat , on our north-west 
frontier, a- territory which is quite unknown to us (Mr. Boulger ?), except by hearsay, and which has only been 
occupied by the Mongol and Macedonian conquerors. (See pages 169 and 194 of this for the refutation of such 
Billy statements.) From his head-quarters on the hanks of the Panjkora he sent messengers to Delhi* and it is 
uncertain whether he did not meditate the addition of an Indian triumph to those already obtained. A rebellion 
in the far eastern portion of his dominions distracted his attention from the Indus, and he was compelled to 
hasten with all speed to quell in person the rising that was jeopardizing his position in the seat of his power. 
Tie hastily broke up from kis quarters in Swat , and by the valley af the Kunar and Chitral he entered 
Kashgar through the Baroghil pass. Although he suffered much ioss from a journey across mountain roads, 
which were scarcely practicable in the early spring , he succeeded in reaching Yarkand with his main body, and, 
hastening across Turkestan, arrived at Karakoram, his capital, in time to quell the disturbance.” 

All this reads plausible enough, but what does his sole authority for such statements say on the subject ? 

Mr. Bellew, in his “Kashgar History/’ first quotes what he calls the “ Tabcati Naaari,” and says :—“ He 
“ (Chingiz Khan) went into winter quarters in Gabari, or the Gabar country (the country of the fire 
“ worshippers), now known as Pakli and Swdt, to wait the return of his envoys to- the Emperor of Hindustan, 
“ Sultan Sa'id (I beg to observe that there never was a Sultan of Dilhi called Solid, but Sultaiw-Sa’id 
aiguilies the “ August Sultan/’ and, when the Chingiz Khan invaded the countries west of the Indus, in pursuit 
of Sttit&n Jal/tl-iubDm, the Khwdrnzm Shah, the “ August Sult.au/’ Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, reigned at 
Dihli)—“ to ask permission for a passage to Chin, through Farajal and itamrM, . . . his envoys at the same 
“ time returning with an unfavourable reply, Chingiz at once set out across the snowy mountains while it was 
" yet winter, and with great difficulty and loss of life made his way by Kabul and Kashqhar to Turkistan.”— 
Page 142. 

In the very next paragraph, Mr. Bellew appears to have forgotten tho above statement, which is tolerably 


Moghol occupation ” (he should have said Turk, for the first word is Turkish. Bit who shall presume to 
my that it was called Chaghan-Sarae before or at the time of the Chingiz Khan ? I have already shown how 
much of the present Afghan State was, in ancient times, peopled by Turkish tribes, see page 82), “ and 
thence up the Chitral valley, also called Kdshkdr , through the easy Barogil Pass” which is practicable for 
half the year, on to “ the plain of K&shgh&r.” Where Kdbnl ? Where the Baroghil Pass ? A reference to the 
map will show the fallacy of this statement. 

It is out of this last statement, without noticing the first, that Mr. Boulger straightway asserts that “he 
i( did go by the Baroghil pass,” having previously added some extra strong colouring of his own as to “ the 
“ banks of the Panjkora.” 

But what arc the facts ? I may say that the Chingiz Khan was never within two hundred miles of the 
“ Baroghil pas? " in his life, and further, that none of his troops returned home from the Indus by that pass. 
In tho spry g of 620 H (1223 A.D.) he broke up his camp in the Gibari country near Parshawar (see my 
Xl Yabak A,-i-Na$in,” page 1081), taking the very same route as he had entered the Ghaznin territory by, 
through Barman and Tukharistan. His heavy material, wagons, felt tents, etc., had been sent, to Buklan from 
hi s camp at the Pushta’h-i -Nu’man, between Tal-kan (not Tae-ldn) and Balkh, soon after he set out in pursuit 
of SulUin Jalal-ud-Din, and to Bukhin he marched in order to rejoin the rest of his forces in charge of them. 
He continued encamped in the pasture lands around Bukldn during the whole summer of 62 0 It., and in the 
autumn crossed the JOjun or Oxus, and marched to Samr-kand. There he passed the whole winter of 
620—21 II. (1223—1224 A.D.) ; and his sons, Chaghatae and TJktde, who had been previously detached at 
the head of two other armies into Sind and Mukran, and Ghaznin and Ghur, respectively, rejoined 
him. They took up their quarters at Bukhara. In the spring of 621II. (1224 A.D,), he moved towards tho 
Slimn, and passed it near Fanakat, only about eight degrees of longitude west of Kashghar and Ydr-knnd, and 
there the summer was passed; and in the last month of 621 H. (January, 1223 A.D.)/lie reached liis native 
yurat , not his “ capital.” He had thus taken one year and nine months in reaching it from the date he left 
the Gibari country near Parshawar. I have deemed it necessary to mention all this concerning the “ famUfcd 
“ Baroghil Pass” because history to be useful must he correct. I may add, that what I have stated respecting 
the return route of the Chingiz Khan is what every historian who lias written' on the subject confirms. 

Referring to Badakhsluin in his “ Central Asia,” Part II., p. 184, Colonel G. M. MacGregor, contrary to 
Mr. Boulger, is of opinion that “none of the three great Tartar conquerors, Jangez Khan, Timtir Lang, or 
<c Shebaui Kh&n, seem to have penetrated so high up as the valley of the Oxus.” This depends upon what 
may bo considered the valley of the Oxus. The Chingiz Khrfn did not permanently occupy it, but the other 
two Mughal conquerors, for all three were Mughals, did. The Badshahs of Badakhshan, who were Musalmdns, 
“ who claimed descent from Sikandar-i-Zud-Karnain, and who had hitherto been independent, all joined 
« Amir Timur against Amir Husain ” See note *, page 128. 

Koshluk, the last of tho'Ndeman kings, was hunted into the valley of the Oxus by the Mughals, into the 
Dara’h of the S&righ-Kol, or Yellow Valley, and was captured in Badakhshan in 614 H., some say at the 
Sirigk Chop&n. See “Translation of the Tabakat-irNd§iri,” note to page 987. 







quoted to the writer : .thitese three verses with reference to the vast height of this 

range :y ; s/ i: v 

Zu-l-Karnain went towards the I£ohri~K<if. 

Ho saw it was a mountain (range) Hke an emerald clear. 

I-fe said: 4 Thou art a mountain (range) : what are others 
< That they can supersede thee in thy vastness ? J 
It said: f These mountains are my veins, 

4 But in splendour and beauty they do not equal zue/ ” 

« The Mir, Sh6h Riztt, likewise said that there cannot, he any mountain (range) itj 
the world which equals this one in altitude and vastness.*' On the summit of the 
range, for the distance of several days’ journey, there is an extensive open plateau, 
which is full of old and new snow. The range shows itself from a vast distance, m 
such wise that, during the period of fasting, the people of these parts, watching the sun’s 
]}uht on that snow (disappearing-from its summit), know the time for breaking their 
fast. Chitriil is distant some seventy kuroh from the summit of the range, and some 
say ninety kuroh (from its highest parts ?). 

“ Respecting the streams rising in and issuing from this mighty mountain range, ail 
that issue from the northern side flow through Badakbshan, and enter the .fihtm, j- and 
all that issue from the southern face enter the Ab&e-Sln (or Indus). 



is also called Sarowar, and the Afghans style it Kurul.§ 

« The various minor dara’hs included in the territory of Kashkar are innumerable, 
but the chief and best known are the following nine.” 

I. Dara’h of Chitral or Chitrdr. 

“ This dara’h is so called after the town of Chitral, which is the seat of govern, 
ment of the ruler of the Kashkdr territory. Merchandise of various distant parts is 
brought to this place and sold, and merchants of Ydc-k&nd, Badakhshan, Kabul, and 

Pes’liawar come and take up their quarters in-this town. 

« The Dara’h of Chitrdl, as stated elsewhere, Is of considerable size.” 

II. Dara’h of Naghar. 

u ghar is the name of a dara’h among the mountains, in length from west to 
east more than twelve kuroh; and on the west of it is the lofty mountain range of 
Tiraj-Mir, ths summits of Vm?A\ Ate, covered with, ijornetual snow. In that range 
dwell the peopte called Tor Kdfiri by the Afghans, and by Persian speaYvVrvg people, 
Siyah or Si’ah Kafiri, and SiYih-Poshan, signifying ‘black-clad unbelievers.’ 

“ A considerable river issues from this dara’h, which, flowing towards the east, joins 
the river of Chitral. This is the lowest down (towards the south) of all the dara’hs of 
this territory, and its inhabitants pay obedience to the Badshah of Drdsh, the Mir, 
Shah Riza. _ 

* ’Phis name also has escaped the notice of the various explorers, although so well known and so prominent 
an object from nearly every part of Upper Kashkar. I have never yet found any mention of the so-called 
44 Bam-i-Duoyn” or “ Roof of the World,” in all the books I have gone through, although Bilaur is mentioned 
in most works treating of the geography or history of these parts. A roof is something covering something 
else, like as the sky is the covering of the earth, but bam means “ a terrace,” “ an elevated plateau,”—a much 
more appropriate term - —as well as ^roof.” Meru in Sanskrit signifies an axis. , . 

Since the above was written, I have read Montgomerie’s “ Report ” on the Mirza’s explorations, contained 
in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ” for 1871, page 149, and I find that the Mirzfi also says he 
44 never heard the term B&in-i-Dunya applied to it, although it may have been figuratively. oce also pre* 

ceding note, and the note on the Pa-Mil-at. the end of this Section. ■ _ . 

The word Mir which occurs in Tiraj-Mir is the same as occurs in Pa-Mir and Kash-Mir. It is sometimes 
written Th^th-Mif, with for but, as the latter is so distinctly written several times, I have pre- 

/According to this statement, the Panj appears to be regarded as the Jihun, or that, after the junction of 
various tributaries near the Kata’ of Chap, the united rivers receive the name of Jflitin.— See my “Notes on 
Kafiristan,” “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. xxviii., page 324, respecting what the natives of 
Kdfirisdn consider to be the true Amu, Amuiah, or Jiljtin. _ ,, „ , 

f Tlie writer, like many others, makes a difference between IIindu-Koli as the range, and Hindu-Kush as 

tho name of a pass only. 

§ Sanskrit words, Sarowar and KimcJ, both having tho same meanings— 44 lake, 4 . pond, pool, etc. The 
author is quite correct iu saying that the Afghans call the range Kurnl, and not merely a small portion of it, 
or a solitary peak, north of Lamghan, as some geographers have assumed. But the Afghans also call the moun~ 
tains in which the river Jzzob rises by the name of KimJ, for the same reason, apparently, as they call the 
mountain range here referred to by that name. See Section First, page 6, page 186, and the notes to the 
Seventy-second Route. Major Biddulph turns Sarowar into “ Meysvrnooi i.” 
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seven Sin all 
some few 


From the Dara’h ofNaghar to the village of Shariggar* there are six or seve 
dara’iis, lung on either side of the river of Ghitral, inhabited by Tajjdks and soi . 
Kohistanis-t They are under the rule of, and pay submission to, the Badshdhs of 
Kashkar, the Sayyids of Kunar, and the ruler ol Biijawr. 


III. Dara’h of Mir Khandey. 

<• Another large data’h is Mir Khandey, in length, from east to west, eighteen 
kurob. East of it is the great mountain range clothed in perpetual snow, and in and 
about that range dwell the people known as Spin or White Kafiris by the Afghans, and 

Snfed Kafiris by the Tdjziks. . 

« A large river issues out of it, which flows towards the west, and joins the river ol 
the ’Admit Dara’b. The inhabitants of the Dara’h of Mir Khandey are of the people 
known as Kohistanis, and they pay allegiance to the BAdshfih or Chief of Brush.” 

IV. Darah of ’Ashrit. 

« This also is a dara’h of considerable size, facing the Dara’h of Dir; and, from the 
Ldl.ori Ivotal or Pass (which separates them), to the month of the Dara’h of Mir 
Khandey ’Ashrit is about twenty kurob in length.J Its inhabitants are kohistanis, 
and are under the sway of the Bddshali of Brush, the Mir, Sliah Riza. I his darah is 
bounded on the south by a high mountain range, over which the long defile, called the 
LAhori Kotal, leads from it into Dir, and on to Pes’hawar. I he summit oi this range 
marks the boundary of the Kashk&r territory in this direction. A river flows out ol 
the dara’h from the mountain range referred to, which runs towards the north, and 
joins the Chitral river.” 

V. .Dara’h of Shaghut. 

“ The Dara’h of Shaghut, which is also of considerable size, consists of three rami¬ 
fications or branches, forming, so to speak, three smaller ones. The chief place m this 
dara’b is also called Shaghut,§ which is a town of some size, the residence of .Khan 
Bahadur, Badshhh. He has a following of about 3,000 foot soldiers, and pays alle¬ 
giance to Shah Khair-Ullah, supreme ruler of KAsbkdr. Its inhabitants are chiefly 
composed of the people called Kohistanis, but there are some Dibgans (lajziks) 

dwelling in it. 'fill; v . , . . . , 

“There are four places in the K&shkfir territory m which taxes are lpfied: at 

Chitral or ChitrSr; from merchants and travellers fmvr iPfis’h&war ar; C ! Kabul at 
Drush; frdffi flidrchants and” otliers 0 / Taf-Kand' a fill parts beyond, at Mastuch ; and 
fixtiri those of Badakhshan at Shaghut. The traders and travelers of Badakbshan 

come and go by this dara’h. _ .. TT . r - T . 

The three divisions, branches, or ramifications of this dara h are 1. Umr or Ujur, 
which in itself is a dara’h of considerable size. It is also the name of a large village 
under’the sway of the before-mentioned Khan Bahddur, Badshah, and the inhabitants 
of the dara’h are Tajziks. On the north, it adjoins the great, mountain range of Tiraj- 
Mir (referred to on the preceding page) and from that direction a river issues which, 
running towards the south, joins the river of Momi, about to be described. 

« 2 Momi. This dara’h is also of large size, being nearly sixteen kuroh m length. 
It is also the name of a large village. The inhabitants of the dara’h are Kohistanis, 
and like the other divisions of Shaghut are under the rule ot Khan Bahadur, 

Bi “ On h the west side of this dara’h likewise rises the lofty mountain range always 
clothed in snow (Tiraj-Mir), over which are two Passes. That on the right hand fe., 
the most northerly) they call the Kotal-i-Nuksan (signifying ‘ mischief,’ ‘ detriment, or 
‘injury,’ etc., in the ’Arabic language), and which, from the excessive quantity of 
snow and ice (which accumulates there) is closed for great part of the year. Even in 
the height of the summer season, it is necessary to observe the state ot the clouds and 
the wind before attempting to cross it.|| __ 


t The people dwelling in the valleys bounding the present Kafiri, country on the west, and who are under 
tho sovereignty of the Afghan government, and known as Kohistanis, are, apparently, the same race of people 
as are referred to here, but they are not “ Afglianized,” I beg leave to say. 

f “The Mulla” says it is but ten miles long, but I think lie is mistaken m this ns m some other 

m &*Not “ Shojrotli ” as in the translation of the “ Havildar’s ” Report. ,. , _ . , r 

if The Hawif-d&r’s account agrees with this description. Sec “ Royal Geographical Society s Journal, 
Vol. XLli., for 1872, pp, 187 and 188. See also my Account of Kashmir, p. 6. 
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» Th'e :ieft-hand: Pa ss jH-t^ttdd'the.Kptal-U'Khajkira’h^. arid this route is most-generally 
followed. The ascent of eitcbof these Kotals is a day’s journey; arid the extreme 
point of elevation of this range marks the boundary between KAshkar and badakh- 
shfm Saving commenced to descend in the direction of west and south-west, m two 
days you reach the Gogird Dasht, and, from thence, proceed towards ZMk and haiz- 

■ ^Gut of both thete Kotals streams issue, which, flowing towards the east, within 
one kuroh of Shaghat town, unite with the Ujur river, which latter, taking a northerly 
course from Shaghut, meets the river flowing out of the Darah of Ughaiti, presently to be 
described, hear the village of Changguzf, and enters the river oi Ghitral or Rashkar. 


Faiz-Bakhsh, who undertook a journey in connection with the then Mr. (now Sir) 
T I) Forsyth’s Mission in 1870, gives some valuable information, hut the proper 
names are either spoiled by himself or his translator. He refers to these Kotals, and, 
after mentioning them, stultifies his previous statement by the following:-“Between 
“ Zaibak and ChitrAl intervenes the Hindu-Kush chain of mountains. there are 
“ three high snowy peaks on this chain, which are termed respectively Dorah, Nuksan, 
<•' Khar Tezah The Nuksan and Khar Tezah adjoin each other, the former being on 
“ the left, the latter to the right of the road,” etc. He has here confounded tin; peaks 
with the names of the passes, which the Hawal-dar does not do, and vitiates the first 
and last names. One is simple Do-RAhah, or Two Roads, which are Persian words, 
and not applicable to a peak ; the other two are ’Arabic, and refer to the nature oi the 

^Althoughfhe words Do-Rahah ate sufficiently plain, the Hawal-dAr (or his translator, 
probahlyfmakes it Dora, and so we have the “Dora” Pass.t He, by-tbe-by, says 
nothing of the Khatira’h Pass, the Khar Tezah,” of Faiz-Bakhsh, winch is scarcely 
applicable, for Khar signifies an “ ass,” and, in Pus’hto, “ Khar tizah means ‘ an 
“ ass’s capers.” Pandit ManphAl vitiates names in a similar manner, and calls these 
passes Darah and Kharteza. All three differ in their mode of spelling, and with 

regard to two out of the three names all are wrong. 

Major Montgomerie says, in his report of the Mirzas explorations, Mustooch and 
Ghitral evidently have a tolerably easy communication with badakshan (but winch 
his “ Havildav’s V more correct account by no means bears out), as the Mir of the 
latter manages to extract an annual tribute from the chief of Mustooch. 1 he ioac 
from Mustooch to Chitral is said to be a good one, &c\—“ Royal Geographical Society s 

Journal,” Vol. XLI., 1871, page 148. . . {e , „ 

At, page 157 of the same report the same name is turned into Mustueh or 
“ Mustuf” and “ Mustfich ” is supposed “ to he a valley draining into the Chitral or 
«« Koonur river.” At this point the river of ChitrAr, ChitrAl, or Palpi Sang, is never 
called the “ Koonur ” river except by Europeans. When this river reaches the 
Kflnar district it is, at times, called the river of KAnar, that is, the river flowing 
through Kfmar, in the same way as it is sometimes called the river of Kaman when it 
enters that territory. The Mulhi correctly styles it the Chitriil river, hut Major- 
General Walker, in his map, makes it the “Kunar ’ far up in ChitrAl above Chaghan- 
Sarae, while by Major Montgomerie, in the map accompanying the Hawal-dar s journey, 
it is made the “Kama or Koonur” below Chaghan-Sarye, and “ Beiluui or Koonur 

a “ & is the name of V large village giving name to the dara’h. 


* In each copy of the original this word is written Khatira’h four times in as many different places, 

t, in one place, in two of the four copies, the ; has a dot over it, and it thus becomes Khatiza’h 

tint Khatiza’h (with i) may mean I cannot solve, for the word to me is meaningless, but, from the letters in 


butj 

What 


What lvhatizah (with st) may mean X cannot soive, ior uio worn tu iu« « —’ 
it it is evidently ’Arabic. Khatira’h, on the other hand, signifies “ perilous, dangerous, hazardous, ete., 
and is used to signify a “burying-ground,” a « grave-yard,” as in note*, page 66 J and taking into consideration 
the meaning of the name of the other Kotal—Nuksan—which is ’Arabic, and its signification perfectly clear, I 
should imagine that the point over the . = : in Khatiza’h is redundant, and that it is more correctly 

_ . . T -^1 . ___ 1 . 1. mnnnn 1\a r.io/lrt TTltOT* r \ A7fl.ll fit* 


srioum imagine bmil Hie pume uvu iixv J —J ^ ' , f9 m 

Khatira’h, or the Perilous Pass. The word, however, cannot by any means be made Khar Tezah or 
“ Kharieza ” of, for there is no between kh and t. 

tThis is the “ Chogor ”o.f Major-General Walker’s map, “ Joghor ” of the Hawal-dar^ ‘ Jughur of Major 
Wilson’s map, and “ Yughar” of Colonel C. M. MacGregor, showing the necessity of their revision according 
to the correct vernacular form. See pages 184 and 186. . ^ ^ » 

f And recent compilers follow suit. Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., hap Kotal , n 

l One error begets many others. An example of this is contained in Colonel MacGregor s Gazetteer, 
Part IT., p. 214, in which my “ Account of Upper and Lower Kashkcti’ is freely quoted, lie says that 
<; Chitral is an independent State consisting of the upper portion of the Kunur valley. After ^the same theory 
the whole tract of country from the Lake of Chitti lhi-i to Jalal-abad is the Kunar valley; indeed, farther 
on, the compiler says, “ the Kunar river runs through the whole country V 
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'which is of considerable size, extending for more than twenty kuroh in 3e»gtii. It is 
inhabited by Kohistfmis, and is abler the sway of KMn Bahadur, BddsMh. The dis™ 
tance from the town of Shaghut to the village oftJgbaiti is nearly ten kuroh towards 
the south, 

; « At this point (tJghaitl) two clefts or long valleys branch off. One, which is a large 
dara’li in itself, runs in the direction of west and north-west for a distance of about 
ten or twel ve kuroh, and joins (terminates at, in other words) the mountain range of 
perpetual snow, or Tiraj-Mir. These passes lead over this mountain range towards 
Badakhshan, and likewise lead downwards, on the northern face, to the stage or halting 

E lace in the Gogird Dasht,* previously referred to. This pass (or double pass) is 
nown as the Kotal-i-Do-Rahah, or the Pass or Defile of the Two Roads, but, on account 
of the continual avalanches of snow, it remains for the most, part closed. The ascent 
of it is one day’s journey, and its highest point marks the boundary between Badakhshan 
and Chitral or Kashkar in this direction. It is infested by the Tor Kaflris, who lie 
in ambush and fall upon and slay travellers off their .guard. + 

“ The other valley branches off from near the village oftJghaiti in the direction of 
south, and is inhabited by Kohisthnis. and this dara’h' they style Bushkar. j On the 
south side it: adjoins the mountains of perpetual snow, and in these mountains the 
Tor Kdfiris dwell. A river flows through the Bushkar Dara’h, which, passing south 
of Shaghut, to the east of that place, joins the Ujur river.§ 

“ To the south of Ughaiti, near the village of Dur-shub, there is a spring out of 
which hot water issues at all times.|f If anything such as grain or the like be east 
into it it speedily becomes softened. This spring is known as the Ab-i-Dur-shub. 
They (people of old) have constructed cisterns of stone or brick round about the place, 
and the water of this spring flows into them. After the water has been allowed to 
cool a little, people enter the cisterns and bathe; and it is said that the effect of the 
water is such that it cures diseases of long standing, and many sick people are saved 
from death thereby. 

“ A small stream of water from this same spring runs on and joins the river of the 
Bushlcar Dara’h. From this direction (the Dara’h of Bushkar) you proceed towards 
Lut-Dib, which is a great dara’h inhabited by the Tor Kafiris or Si’dh Poshan.” 


VI. and VII. The Kuhob-kah Dara’hs, or The Two Kuhobs 

“ Kuhob is the name of two large villages and two great dara’hs inhabited by the 
Tdjziks, who pay allegiance to Shah Khair-Ullah, B&dshah of Kashkar. These dara’hs 
really consist of one great dara’h which, towards its northern or upper part, branches 
off into two others, and they are of considerable length. The valley which runs north, 
and which is about twenty kuroh in length, is called Kubob-i-Bala or Upper Kuhob, 
and the village therein is known by the same name. On the north it terminates 
at the snowy range, or Tiraj-Mir. The other or western dara’h runs in a north™ 
westerly and westerly direction, and also terminates at the range of Tiraj-Mir. It is 
fifteen kuroh in length, and is called Kuhob-i-Pa’in, or Lower Kuhob, from the village 
of that name. Tiraj-Mir is also the name of a village,** so called after the range itself, 
belonging to the Tajziks, at the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow; ami this 
mighty range (as before stated) they likewise call Sarowar, and Kund.ff 

“Out of each of these two dara’hs streams flow, which, running south and east 
(respectively), meet near the village of Kuhob-i-Pa’in, or Lower Kuhob, and, issuing 

* Gogird, in Persian or Tajzlk, signifies sulphur, and Gogird Dasht, the Sulphur Plain or Waste, lied 
sulphur" and other mineral substances are found here. See pages 159 aud 185. 

f I referred to these passes, and to the streams issuing from the northern face of this great mountain chain, 
in my “ Notes on Kafmstan ” (page 9) :— 

“ The Wrtrdoj, which disembogues into the Kokchali, as already mentioned, rises on the northern slope of 
the mountains towards Kashkar or Chitral, through the valley of which, a winding pass, occupying a journey 
of three days, brings one to the borders of that State, and another pass to the west leads into the Kafiristan, 
hut these routes ate only practicable in the summer months. Another small stream joins the Panj at Ishtarak 
in Badakhshan, and, by following up its course for three days, the borders of Kashkar are reached.” 

t This evidently is what is turned into “ Pooshtee Khur,” in Elphinstone’s map, and “ in a glacier near 
“ which,” he says, “ the Oxus rises.” See “ Caubul,” Yol. I., page 144. Instead of the Oxus, the so-called 
glacier is the source of the Kashkar or Chitral river. I may mention that 1 have never yet met with such a 
name as “Pooshtee Khur” (lit. “the ass’s back”) in connection with the geography of these parts, and fancy 
it must be classed with “ Khar Tizah”—“ the ass’s capers.” See the Twenty-seventh Route. 

S See pages 158 and 186, 

|| This is what Hayward confused with the Chitti P>u-i. See note f, page 155, and page 150. 

If In some places written with “/),” Kuliop. These Dara’hs have not been mentioned hitherto by European 
geographers* 

*.* See page 186. - , , .* * * 

ff See note page 157. 



from the Kuliob Dafa’h (that is below where the two smaller ones branch off to the 
north and rioi'th-wes$), fall into the river of Palpi Sang - , or Kfishk&r, or Chitr&l.” 

VIII. Dara’h of Mastuch. 

“ This is another great dara’b, taking its name from the large village, or small town, 
of Mastfich",* the residence of Shah Khair-lJllah, the Bd'dshah ofKdshlpiyj and it is 
situated on the banks of the river Palpi Sang.J Here they call the river of Chitrdl or 
:]£dsbk&r by the name of Palpi Sang, and also river of Mastfich. 

“ The products and merchandise of Yar-kand and Khita, Tibbat, and Kash-mir are 
brought to and disposed of at this town, and merchants and traders have to pay tax 
thereon. ^ 

“ The Dava’h of Mastiich commences east of this place, and from the town of 
Mastuch to the Kotal of Sar-i-Las-pfir it is about forty kuroh§ in length. Through 
this dara’h you proceed to Bashkaijj (see next page, and under the dara’h of that 
name, page 194) and Dir. A considerable river issues from the dara’h which, west of 
MasUieb, joins the river of Palpi Sang. The inhabitants are Tdjziks chiefly, and a few 
are Kohistanis ; and they are under the sway of Shdh Kbair-TJlIab, Badshah of 
Kdsbkar.” 

IX. Dara’h of Dangrak. 

“ Tljiis is a very extensive dara’h, consisting of a number of ramifications or minor 
dara’ba. The drainage of the dara’h and of its branches flows towards the east, and 
unites with the Abde-Sin (or Indus). 

“ Between this dara’h and the territory of Kdshlcar there is another vast mountain 
range, clothed in perpetual snows, and the pass leading over it is known as the To-e-* * § |f 
Kotal. On the east, north, and south of this dara’h the tribes of Spin or Safed or 
White (clad) Kufiris dwell; and to the north-west, and west, which parts lie near to the 
Kohistan of Kdsbkdr, the inhabitants are Kohistanis, who pay submission to, and are 
under the rule of, Shah-Khair-Ullah, Bddsh&h of Kashkar. The chief place, and seat 
of government of the Dara’h of Dangrak, is called Balophar,** and another place of 
considerable size is Gilgit.” 

This Dara’h, from its situation, is, evidently, what eastern geographers and historians 
call Bilaur or Bilauristdn, or, at least, Dangrak constitutes a great portion of it. 

s< With respect to the difference between the names of the two countries of Kdsbk&r 
and Kashghar of Turkist&n, I made inquiry of the Mir, Shah Riza, Badsh&h of Drush. 
He said that Kash, in Turld, signified yaslim, (jade), and Ghar, a mountain,ft and that 
K&shghar was a small country (or territory) near Yar-kand. Its inhabitants pay sub* 
mission to the Badshahs, or sovereigns of Khita. 

“ He also stated that this country (Kashmir) had no other, and was known by no 
other name than Kashkdr, and that the reason why it was so called was unknown. 

“ The people of Kishkar are of the Shi’a’h persuasion, and the inhabitants of 
Badakhsban and the Afghan people, who are Sunnis, are hostile to them on that 
account; nevertheless, through the difficult nature of fcbeir country, the difficulties of 
the passes leading into it, and the arduous nature of the routes, the Badakhshis and 
Afghans are unable to possess themselves of this country.” 


* This name has been written MAs-tucli and Mas-toj, but both modes are incorrect. In the language of the 
country it is written as above with the vowel points. 

| According to Mtinslu Faiz-Bakhsh (who would not recognize his own , .me which is turned into “ Bnksh”) 
iD the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” for 1872, page 448, “ Vasin ” is the “ capital of 
“ Upper Ohitnil.” I do not by any means agree with him, for Mastuch is the capital which he intends to 
indicate. Moreover, there is no country called “Upper Cbitral,” but there is Upper Kashkar, which he 
possibly means, and Mastuch is its capital; Lower Kashkar is called Chitral. See also my “ Account of 
Kashkar,” page 3. No river issues from “ the Dara’h-i-Mastoj to join the Panja.” 

} This name also has entirely escaped the notice of the explorers, as well as Dangrak. 

§ According to “ the Mulla,” it is but nineteen miles, but the Mir, Shah Riza, Badshah of Drush, who paced 
it all on foot, is not a bad authority with respect to his own country. See page 154. 

|| A totally different dara’h from Bushkar, mentioned at page 160, it must be remembered. The one here 
referred to is not included in Kashkar at all: it lies farther east. 

*|f It is spelt with a “ t ”—]e—at. page 189. See note ||, page 189. 

** .See page 190, and note J. 

ft Ghar, with the guttural gh, is the Pus’ll’to for a mountain, and the Sanskrit is girl. In the language 
of Wakhan, task, which is Turki, is used to signify a stone in general. No doubt the Slir, Shah Riza, knew 
this, hence we may presume that, when he stated that kash signified jade, he knew what he was saying. 
Kdr, the shortened form of which is kar, signifies snow in Turki, and occurs in the name of the well known 
Turk tribe of Ivarluk or Ivarluk, and, as ‘ k ’ is interchangeable with ‘ gh’ in Turkish, also known as Karlugh 
or Karlugh. See my “ Translation of the Tab ak at- i - N asi rinote at page 877. See also note page 153. 
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Respecting the rulers of the KiUhk&r State the accounts are but meagre. 

During the reign of Nazar Muhammad KMn, who was contemporary with Sh.4b.i- 
Jahnn BadsMh (of Hin<lhst4n) s over Balkh and M4wara-tm.Nahr, the.then Badshah of 
Chitiar and BashMr,* * * § named Shall Bfibar, who accounted himself a descendant of 
Alexander the'Macedonian,! and whose territory no sovereign had hitherto been able 
to molest or reduce under his sway, presented himself before Nazar Muhammad Khan, 
tendered his allegiance, and agreed to read the Khutbah in his name. . 

Mirzti Muhammad Haidar, the Dogldati Mughal, mentions that, in his time, Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, Badakhslu, claimed similar descent; and we know that the chiefs 
of liosMn, Shaghnan, and Wakhdn claim to be descended from the same conqueror'^ 

When these surveys were made, towards the close of the last century, Shah Khair- 
Ullah, of Mastuch, was the supreme ruler of the Kdshkdr State. The Mir, SMh Rizd, 
our author’s friend and informant, was Chief of Brash, but what relationship he bore, 
if any, to Shdh Khair-Ullah is, unfortunately, not mentioned ; and Khan Bahadur was 
Chief or Badsbidi§ of Shagbut and its dependent dara’hs. Both these latter chiefs were 
dependent on Shdh Khair-Ullah, Biidshab. 

At the time I wrote my account of the two ICasbkars, in 1853, jj the ruler of Upper 
JK&shkdr or Mastfich, including Yasin, was Gauhar-Amdn Shan,!; surnamed! dial, the 
son and successor of Malik Amin ; and, at present, the Am1 -MuIk is the ruler ot 
the Kashkar State, and a brother of his is located at Brush. 

The soil of the late Gauhar-Amdn, Mir Wall by name, and son-in-law of the present 
ruler, is the person who is said to have put Hayward to death. 

Neither Tajammul Shdli, son of Shdh-i-Kator, of Lower Kashkar, nor Gauhar- 
Amdn, son of Malik-Amin, of Upper Kashkar—Mast (ich and Yasin—appears to have 
been related either to Shah, Khair-Ullah, who was supreme ruler of the Kashk&rState 
when these surveys were made, nor to the Mir, Shah Rizd, although it is said the 
two former were descended from an ancient family. 

The present dynasties are not much older than the present century, and Tajammul 
Shah was but the second ruler, and Gauhar-Amdn the third, of their respective 
families. It would appear that soon after these surveys were made Shah Khair-Ullah 
Bddshdh was dispossessed of his territory, and that with him fell, if still living,The 
Mir, Shah Rizd. It must have been the grandson of Khair-Ullah whom Vigne saw 
living in exile at Skdr-D6, under the protection of Ahmad Shdh of Little 1 ibbat. 

Hereafter I may possibly be able to trace the descent of these rulers in a more satis¬ 
factory manner.** 

Some little time ago, when the late Afgbdn campaign was about to commence or 
bad just begun, it was said that " our ally,” the ruler of Kash-mir, was to be allowed 
to annex Upper and Lower Kdshkdr, in order to secure the “ famous Baroghil Pass, 
as though such a scheme could be carried out by the stroke of a pen, or, at most, by 
a mere display of Kash-miri force. I think, however, that it is very fortunate the 
Dograhs never attempted it, for, certainly if they had, they would have come oft second 
best, if any of them had returned to tell the tale. The Kdshkdris would have had the 
aid of Rahmat-Ullah Khan of Dir, Chief of Panj-Korah, son of the late Chazan Khan 
(of whom I gave an account in my former paper on “K&shktii’ and Panj-Koran, 
page 21), with all his Molizi Yfisufzis at his back, and very probably many other sub¬ 
divisions of, if not the whole of, that great tribe, b hat a mere portion of them could 
do, the Anbela’h affair plainly indicated. 

The chiefs of Panj-Korah and the rulers of K&shk&r have been in alliance tor 
three or four generations; and it was only a few years since, in 1872, when Mahrndd 
Shah, the ruler of Badakhshan, subject to' the late Amir, Sher ’Ah KMn, attempted 
to invade Upper Kashkar, that the Afghans ol Dir cavne to the aid ot their allies. 


* See pages 161 and 194. 

t See pages 117 and 153 . 

J See «f Notes on Kafirist&n,” page 50. 

§ For the signification of Badsh&h here, see page 153. 

|T It was written at jputiah several years before it was published. . 

f This person is styled in Major T. G. Montgomerie’s article on the “Havildars Journey, in the 
“ Journal Royal Geographical Society,” for 1872, page 184, by the name of “ the late Goraman of Yassin,” 
while another writer calls him by the equally impossible name of “ Gohr Aman.” 

Now Gauhar and Amin have both meanings, as have the words Amau-ul-Mulk, but “ Aman-i-MooUs and 
“ Iman-ul-Mulk” are both equally incorrect. In geographical researches in Asia, as in other countries, a 
knowledge of the languages of the parts to be explored is as necessary as a knowledge of surveying, which two 
acquirements are not often found combined in the same person. The proper names of persons and places, 
however, might, at least, whenever possible, be obtained in writing from the people of the parts visited or 

surveyed. ; ; .. ■ . 

** See note page 231, and notes to the last route in this Section, 





From the facta recoMeff in history respecting the tribes of Yusuf and Manday,* 
and what we found a portion of the former able to do at Anbela’h in 1803, I believe 
them to be one of, if not really the most powerful, as well as one of the most 
numerous tribes of the Afghan'nation, and to be even more powerful than the 
Glialzis j. and that, if thoroughly roused to combined action in a common cause, in 
combination with the Mandars, and the other kindred tribes of the Khas’hi sept, pro. 
viously noticed, namely, the Tarkalamis and Gagy/mis, and their allied tribes, they 
would give an infinity of trouble, particularly if it should be found necessary to attack 
them in their own fastnesses. Under such circumstances, 1 believe, they would offer 
greater opposition than any lately shown, or any that has been shown by the IMrakzi 
Timvitni fVi ni \ nn pvi'n in thnir nnlrnuTsf, rlavs. 


Durridni factidh even in their palmiest: days. , 

Of course neither they, nor other Afghans, can compare with regular troops. This, 
could scarcely be expected, for they have no training nor organization'; no arms of 
precision ; nothing hut rough weapons ; while their ammunition is 'none of the best. 


and not easily obtained; and, to crown the whole, they have no artillery whatever, 
yet they offered a gallant and obstinate resistance in the Anbela’h Pass.f 

In the twenty-two frontier expeditions undertaken against the Afghans on our 
borders, from the first, which was against the Afghans of Suwdt and the Lfindaey 
Khwar valley, in December 1840 (in which I was present), up to the affair in the 
Kohtst Pass in 1878, we sustained a loss of 516 killed, and 1,933 wounded, out of 
which’ the Anbela’h affair alone cost us 238 killed and 908 wounded, or more than all 
the other twenty-one put together. 

Those who have had to deal with Afglffm soldiers, including Yiisufzis and Mandars, 
especially in the Panj-db Guide Corps, the Panj-db Irregular Force, and the so-called 
“ Baluch” Regiments of the Bombay Army, which contain a great number, more than 
half probably, of Afghdna, know what excellent soldiers they make; and, man to man, 
few nations can surpass them physically. It is also well known to those who have 
dwelt among them, not book-makers, that they neither lack courage nor enterprise. 
The trouble they caused, and the disasters they brought upon, the Mughal rulers of 
India, and their numerous armies, are a sufficient indication of it. One or two 
speoitviens of their successes I have narrated in these pages. 

Ivhdn Kaj(i,or Kachu, chief of the Yusufzis and Mandars, already mentioned at page 
39, and further on at page 225, could bring 100,000 men into the field. 

Some 7,000 were at first assembled against us at Anbela’h, which went on increas¬ 
ing to 12,000 or 15,000 ; and, had not an accommodation taken place when it did, we 
should, in a few days more, have had more than double the number arrayed against 
us, for Ghazan Khan of Panj-Korah was ready to take the field! with his Molizi 
Yfisufzis, while those then opposing us were only the Buner Yusufzis, some from the 
neighbouring valley of Suwfit, and a few Mandar3. 

I venture to assert that any attempt on the part of the ruler of Kash-mir to gain a 
footing in Chitral will bring such a combination as I have referred to about, and that 
the Khas’hi sept will prove more than a match for the whole power of the Kash-mir 
State, and that serious complications will result from such an attempt. 

It is not without reason, as I have said before, that the Russians are pushing their 
reconnaissances in this very quarter. Darwaz is but a little over a hundred miles 
from the mountain range of Tiraj-Mir, and the Do-Rahab, Khatira’h, and Nubian 
Passes. § 

I now proceed to give an account of the routes. 


♦ Sometimes mentioned as one, but are distinct tribes, 

f Respecting the Ytisufzis of Buner, Colonel C. M. MacGregor says :—“ Their conduct throughout cannot 
“ but be regarded with some admiration ; they fought us like men throughout the defence of the heights of 
“ Ambela, and when they made peace they stuck to their engagements like gentlemen.” 

J It has been generally supposed that Ghazan Khdn was present at Anbela’h, but a Yusufzi of Buner, who 
had been previously in my service, and was the standard-bearer of his tapa’h or district on this occassion, 
assured me that that chief was not present. He was about to set out for the scene of warfare, if not 
actually on his way, when news of the hasty settlement of the affair reached him. My informant laughed 
heartily at the idea that the poor decrepid old recluse, the Akhurul of Suwdt, was present “ as one of the 
“leaders, directing military operations.” Such an idea seems to me to be too absurd to be commented upon.— 
See my <f Account of Suwat,” page 17. 

§ See note J, page 133, and pages 184 and 185. 

The following extract may not be out of place in connection with these observations:—“ In the year 1877, 
“ by order of General Kaufinann, Governor General of Turkestan, an expedition, escorted by 30 Cossacks, 
M and guided by several Khirgiz, set out from Kuldja, crossed the Alai mountains by way of Shaktt (?), and 
u reached Northern Pamir, whence it returned to its starting point in November. On the 1st July, in the 
“ following year, the explorers again set out, crossed the Alai range through the pass of Artahat, made again 
i£ for Northern Pamir, from there to the east, and further to Pamir Abitsthong, returning to Kuldja by thn 
4150. I 
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Thirty-first Itoute. From Kdbul to Dir, which is a distance of two hundred kuroh in the 

direction oj north-east. 

« The route from KAbul to the S’hahr or K’hahr of BAjawr has been previously 
detailed (at page 112). From it four roads diverge towards Dir, which require to 
be separately described. 

“ X. From the S’hahr* to Dir by way of the Dara’h of Maid an. 

IX. From the S’hahr to Dir.by way of the Dara’h of Ohandawul. 

“ I II. From the S’hahr to Dir by way of Pashat of the Dai a h ot Bapu-Kava h or 
33 ^ b a- 3v 

“ lV From the S’hahr to Dir also by way of the afore-mentioned Pashat. 

First road.—“ Setting out from the S’hahr, and proceeding three kuroh to the north- 
east, you come to a mountain pass which has to be ascended. It is called the '-bug’ 
G!h;is’haey,t and is very level, but it has numerous ascents and descents in it. i he 
KhalVizi river (mentioned at pages 113, 114, and 124) flows along below the S h«ahr, 
and the village of Gang lies two kuroh distant on the left-hand ssde.J lu direction 
of east from the Gbirg GhAs’haey is a small village, named Ghirg, which lies dose to 
the road on the right-hand side, and gives name to the pass. From thence one kuroh 
north is Da Miagfmo Kalaey, or ‘ the Village of the Mils or ‘ Mums, as descendants 
of holy men are styled, which lies at a distance on the left hand. 

“ One kuroh north-east from the Mias’ Village is Tarli, and east of it is a small river 
which comes from the left hand, from the direction of the Darah ofBahd-K*a,§ runs 
to the right, and in the neighbourhood of JAr joins the Khalhzi (or river ot Lashopa h). 
The village styled GhAs’haey or Ghuk’ho,ey|| lies distant from the road on the left 

^“IXaving passed over the before-mentioned river (Khaluzi) and proceeded one kuroh 
east, you reach TAkurA, a small village belonging to the district or Dara’h of Ch'.amlawul, 
and, on the way thither, you have to pass through a small defile, and fiom it, one '*'*'*’ r 
north inclining north-east, is Re-Shagey, which village also lies on the left harid.ll 
From thence, two kuroh east, is Kot-kaey, the name of two or three hamlets on the 
east side of the Chandawul river, which comes down from the left hand, ixnd, ilowing 
to the riffhf, passes on the east side of the village of Jar, opposite to Arns Khel/' and 
unites with the river of BAjawr. The village of Jar is the residence of the Ijakim 
(governor) of this part, and lies three kuroh distant (from the Kot-kaey villages), on 
the right hand. Another village (the name of which is left blank m four MSS.) shows 

itself about, half a kuroh distant on the left hand. 

“ From Kot-kaey two roads diverge. That on the left hand goes to Mayar,ff and 
from thence on to the Dara’h of Birawal, which is also written Birahwol, but Afghans 
reieet aspirated letters. From this place (Kot-kaey) May&r lies on the left hand, and 
is* distant one kuroh north-west. North-east from Kot-kacy, and distant one kin oh, 


a same route, having chiefly explored the valleys of Kliargosh-kul, Sares-kul, Eang-kul, Kara-kul, and 
« ot } ierg The aim of the expedition was to investigate the geography, natural features, &c., of the Pamir, and 
« to draw up exact maps of the same, a result which is described as having beeu fully obtained. 1 amir is a, 
« V ery mountainous country, as high as Himalaya ; for instance, the peak ot kaufmarm is 22,580 feet; Mount 
“ Gnrmnh from which many rivers of Central Asia flow, is 20,900 leet; Mount Musing, *.>>,800 feet. Of 
««2l 5S&L summits arc covered with eternal snow, the limit whereof on the northern slope is at 14,000 
« feet high. o« the southern at 19,000 feet. The valleys of the Pamir are described in general as barren, 
« on i v a few of them being covered with fertile meadows.” . ,, . „ 

Tlio Russian spies, under the name of explorers, were in these parts again last year. Hayward refers to 
the intrigues of Russian agents in these parts as far back as 1870. Them latest annexations have brought 

them within less than two hundred miles of the Yasin and Gilgit valleys. . , , , . 

* I shall only <rive one form of this word in future, as I have previously stated that Eastern Afghans, those 
bordering on Hind,-pronounce as k’h, while the rest of the Afghans pronounce it s'h. 

+ Signify in o' the « Cock’s Pass.” The writer, I may mention, gives the njtoes of these places generally 
after the manner a Tdjzik would refer to them. An Afghan would call this “ Da Chn-g G bdshaey. See 

page 183. 

\ fhis P riverfthoMulld’s“Bdbudarali” (he has mistaken Kara, which is sufficiently well known, lor 

Gha^hf” of the Indian Atlas map, but it is not in the Mulld’s nor in Major Wilson’s. See pages 

11 if The^eeond road to Dir, given farther on, diverges from this village. See page 167. 

+f Tbe name^appMecTto two villages lying on either side of the river flowing through the Chamjawul Dara’h, 
the H Maiar 71 of Major Wilson’s map. See page 167. 





Is Sb61-Kandey, a large village, lying on the right hand, while on the same side, close 
to Kot~kaey, are several villages named Rasul-Banda'h. Near Shal-Kandoy is a 
village called Pushta’h, aud it is situated on a pushta’h or spur of the mountains, as 
the name indicates. 

“ The tract of country extending from the S’hahr of Bajawr to this place, namely 
Shal-Kandey, is known as Rtid, and, according to the phraseology of the inhabitants 
of this part, the extent of territory which was formerly held by the ’Arab tribe (re¬ 
ferred to at page 114) they style Rftd, but why, or whence the name, is not stated.* 

“ Setting out from Shal-Kandey, and proceeding one kuroh in the direction of north¬ 
east, inclining north, you reach Rustam Banda’h, situated on a ridge or mountain crag. 
From thence proceeding three kuroh to the north you ascend a high mountain range, 
and having descended (on the other side of it) for a distance of two kuroh and a half, 
in the direction of north-east, you reach the small village of Lapka’i. The dara’h which 
you thus enter they call the Maidan Dara’h,f and it is long and narrow, being about 
sixteen kuroh in length from north to south, but only three or four kuroh broad. 
The southern half of it is held by clans of the Yhsufzl Afghan tribe, and the northern 
half by TarkaMrni Afghans. A river issues from the north side of this dara’h, 
which, flowing on to the south, finds its way through an exceedingly difficult 
mountain tract, and, in the direction of lTrU-Gram,J unites with the river of Panj- 
Korah. 

“The village of Maidfoi, which is of considerable size, and the seat of government of 
this dara’h, lies two kuroh distant (from Lapka’i) on the right hand, and its inhabitants 
are Yhsufzis. Half a kuroh north-east from Lapka’i is the large village of Kot-kaey,§ 
and in order to reach it you cross the river of the Maidan Dara’h. From thence, one 
kuroh north, is the village of Kunbbar, and about half way on the road thither, on 
the right-hand side, at some distance away, is the village of Rasul B6nda’b.|| 

“ One kuroh north of Kunbbar is the village of Bfmda’i, and from thence, two 
kuroh west, the road ascending up the mountains, is Top-si, situated on a crag or 
acclivity of the mountains, and the river of the Maidan Dara’h lies away on the left- 
hand side of the road. Continuing your way from thence for the distance of half a 
kuroh upwards, in the direction of north-west, you come to Khir-Kata’i, a village 
situated on a mountain height, on the left-hand side of the route. Another half a 
kuroh of ascent from thence, in the direction of north, brings you to Kur-Shagauna, 
the name by which two or three villages are known, situated on mountain crags. 
Having proceeded onwards from thence, and still ascending, for a distance of three 
kuroh to the north, you reach the crest of the pass over this high mountain range, 
which is known as the Maidan Ghas’haey.H You pass, by the way, through forests of 
pine, oak, kashlanah, and other forest trees, and places teeming with the narcissus, 
shrubs, and herbage of various kinds j aud the mountains capped with perpetual snow 
show themselves towards the north, from the crest of the pass. On the way* thither 
there is danger from the Tor Kafiris, or Si’ah-Poshaii, who are wont to lie in ambush 
to waylay and slay travellers passing by that route. 

“ You now begin to descend on the other side, and proceeding downwards, in the 
direction of north, inclining north-west, for a distance of three kuroh and a half, 
reach B&nda’h, or ‘The Hamlet,’ now a place of considerable size, the residence of 
Muhammad ’All Khan, of the Tarkalarni tribe of Afghans. The dara’h which you 
have now entered is called the Dara’h of Birawal** (which name is also written Birahwol 
in other works, and which appears to be the ancient name, but the Afghans, as usual, 
have rejected the aspirate), and it is about sixteen kuroh in length from east to west. 
In the mountains at the western end of it a river rises, which, passing south of Bincla’h, 
flows on to Chugy6-tan. The second road, described a little farther on, here joins 
this road again. 

The inhabitants of the Dara’h of Birawal take the gravel out of the bed of the 


* See also the description of Bajawr and the Rdd Dara’h at page 116. There is a tribe or sept of people 
styled Kohistanxs, inhabiting Upper Suwat, beyond the Afghan boundary, called Toru Al or Torw Al or Rud- 
bari, which latter name is apparently connected with the above word in some way. See my “ Account of Upper 
and Lower Suwat to the source of the Suw&t River,” in the “ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ” for 1862, 
page 26, and the description of Sinvat at page 194 of this Section. 

| See the description of this Dara’h at page 117. 

J A well-known place, but not in our maps. Seepages 178 and 193. 

«§ This place is in the Hawal-dar’s map, aud in Major Wilson’s. 

|| This is another Rasui Bamja’h. It is a favourite name. 

^ Our maps are considerably out here, with the exception of the Mulla’s, as far as it goes, but the Hawal-dar’a- 
and Major Wilson’s particularly. 

•# See also the description of the Birawal Dara’h at page 118. 
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river running through 'it, smelt it, arid obtain iron therefrom,* * * § North of B4mTa’h-J" is 
another subordinate dara’h of consi^trahle size, inhabited by T4jzlks and Tarkalarni 
Afghans, called the Shingari Baram, on the northern boundary of which lies the 
country belonging to the Tor K4firt or Si’dh-Posh tribes. A small river comes down 
from that end of the dara’h, which flows towards Bdnda’b, east of which it joins the 
river of the Dara’h of Birawal. 

“One kuroh north-east from Banda’h is the village of NagarJ Kot, and another 
kuroh in the same direction from thence is T6r4.§ Half a kuroh farther on in the 
same direction is another village, called Sind-rawal, On the left-hand side of the route 
on the way to this village (fie., north-west), is a dara’h, which lies near the country of 
the Katin tribes, inhabited by T4jziks and Tarkal&rni Afghans. By this dara’h you 
can go to Ndrisat and Shdr-tan. || "Water enough to turn two or three water-mills 
issues from this dara’h, and, flowing onwards, east of Sind-rawal, unites with the river 
of the Birawal Dara’h. 

“ Half a kuroh north-east from Sind-rawal is Tigra’i^f a small village, perched on a 
mountain crag, on the right hand as you proceed, on the opposite side of the river of 
Birawal. From thence two roads diverge. The left-hand one, leading through a 
small defile, goes on to Dir, hut that road is dangerous, on account of the Kafiris. 
The right-hand road is as follows.** * * §§ Setting out from opposite Tigra’i, and proceeding 
for half a kuroh to the north-east, you reach Sor-batey, and after proceeding another 
kuroh in the same direction you reach Abii-Kancl, which village lies on the left-hand side. 
From thence another kuroh in the same direction brings you to the village of Canuraey, 
and another kuroh, also in the direction of north-east, to Chugy 4-tan,ff a considerable 
village belonging to the Panj-Korah Yfisufzis, and contained within the Panj-Korah 
territory. The road runs along the mountain side, and the river of Birawal lies iri a 
depression of the mountains on the right hand as you proceed.^! On either side of 
the route are lofty mountains. The river of the Birawal Dara’h, having passed south of 
Chugya-tan, unites with the river of Bashkir, which flows on the east side of Chugy4-tan, 
and over* it, close to the village, is a wooden bridge, from which point two roads diverge. 
The right-hand route leads over this bridge, and goes on to B4shkar, Chitril or K4sbk4r, 
and Panj-Korah. The left-hand route is as follows 

“ Leaving Chugya-tan and proceeding for a distance of half a kuroh to the north¬ 
west, inclining north, you reach T4ngaey,§§ a small village near by, on the left-hand side 
of the road. On the right hand, in a hollow or depression of the mountains, a small 
river runs. It comes from the direction of Dir, and, north of Chugya-tan, joins the 
river of Bashkar, and flows under the bridge before mentioned. 

“ From T4ngaey two kuroh north-west is Kot-kaey—‘ The Portlet’—and you proceed 
thither along the mountain ridges or heights. A road on the left hand, coming from 
the Birawal Dara’h, joins the route at this point. From Kot-kaey one kuroh north, 
inclining north-west, is Dir, a very large village, or rather smalltown, situated on a spur 
of the mountain range, and containing about two hundred houses. It has a fortress tor 
its protection, situated on a high mound or bluff, in which are the residence of the Chief 
and the dwellings of his immediate followers, which make up the whole to just four 
hundred houses, and the number of its inhabitants to over two thousand. The fort is 
about four hundred yards in length, and rather less in breadth, and is protected by 


# Abti-l-Fazl mentions the existence of iron mines in Suw&d, but not those of Bajawr. What is meant by 
mines must not be understood in the light of what wo understand by that term. u Stream works,” as known in 
Cornwall, is more applicable here. 

| This name is turned into Bandai in our maps. “ Biraul,” I may mention, is a strange way of writing 
Birawal, and is totally impossible out of the letters it contains. This, probably, is from a person “less likely to 
« he wrong than others when questioning Pathans.” 

j la one copy Tagar, but j and y are very liable to be mistaken one for the other, or for the two points 
to be run into one. 

§ Tura’h probably, as Afghans would write it. 

|j See pages 151 and 173. 

«jf In one copy written Tagri. 

** This route does not touch “ Janbatai ” and “ Bandia” of others. Our maps are much out here, Major 
Wilson’s very much so. 

|| I mentioned this place in my “Account of Upper and Lower Kashkar and Panj-Korah,” as one of the 
principal places in the Panj-Korah Darali; and although this large village, or rather smali town, is well 
known, and the river of the*Panj-Korah Dara’h is often styled the river of Chugyd-lan after it, it is not to be 
found in any of our maps. 

tt Our maps are defective here also. 

§§ The word is without points in the original, and, it may be, more correctly, Tanga’i. I have read it as such 
words are usually read when not pointed to the contrary 






bastions or towers at the four corners. The Chief is Kasim Kh&u, the MoJxzi YfisuM, 
of the Pa’imlah Khel. !ii 

ee A small river (previously referred to) conies down from the east, and another from 
the north of this dara’h, which, having united farther south, run on to Chugya-tan. 
From Birawal to this place the route is infested by the Tor or Black-clad Kafiris, 
or Si’uh-Poshiin, who lie in ambush to intercept travellers and traders, and kill 
them. 

“Traders from Pes’hnwar and Chitrul or Kashkar come to Dir, and, having baited 
there for a time, proceed to their different destinations.” 


Second road .—“The road from the S’hahr of B&jawr as far as the village of 
Re-Shagey has been already described (at page 164). Having gone two kuroh north 
from thence you reach Mayih', the name applied to two villages situated on spurs of 
the mountains on either side of the river running through the Dara’h of Chandawul.f 
Proceeding another kuroh to the north you reach Akhhrid Kalaey—the Akhfad’s 
Village ’—and going another half kuroh from thence in the same direction come to 
Khani Derail, a village on the above-mentioned river, which you cross south of the 
village. 

“ From Akhiind Kalaey you go on to Badin,J another kuroh north, and then about 
the same distance north, inclining north-west, to Shina’h, beyond which, still pro¬ 
ceeding in the same direction for another kuroh, you reach the village of Barwa’b. 

“ North-west of this place are several small villages belonging to the Tarkalarm 
Afghans, lying in a hollow of the mountains (at the head of the Dara’h of Chandawul), 
and out of this hollow or depression the river of the Chandawul Dara’h issues. 

“ North of Bin-wait is a lofty mountain range, the pass over which, from the south 
to the crest, is called the Chandawul Ghiis’haey, and that on the northern side, the 
Birawal Gh&s’haey, and likewise the Daham Tdl (Ghas’haey). These mountains are 
clothed with vast forests of pine, oak (balutt), wild olive, kashldnah, cfrirl, and other 
forest trees, the bitter pomegranate, wild grape, and other fruit-bearing trees, various 
species of shrubs, herbs, and grasses, the narcissus, and other wild flowers. The 
Tor KAfiris, however, infest these mountains, and issue from their ambushes on the 
route, and slay travellers who chance to fall into their hands. 

“ Having started from Barwa’h,§ and ascended the Chandawul Ghas’haey for a 
distance of three kuroh in the direction of north, you reach the crest of the range. 
You then commence to descend by the Birawal or Daham T&l Ghas’haey for a 
distance of three kuroh more, still keeping north, and arrive at the small village of 
Daham Tal, situated on a hill or crag on the mountain side. West of it a small river 
rises, which flows on to Chugya-tan. 

“ From Daham Tal you proceed three kuroh in the direction of north-east to Jan- 
Batey,|| which is a large village, also situated on a mountain steep, and every step you 


* He was the father of the late Ghazan Khan, the renowned Chief of Panj-Korah, and the most powerful 
ruler of those parts, of whom I gave an account in my paper on “ Upper and Lower K&shkar ami the Indc* * * § 
4 pendent State of Panj-Korah,” page 23. 

Kasim Khan here mentioned had three sons, Azad, Ghazan, and Sa’d-ullah. Azad, the eldest, by some 
untoward and unfortunate chance, became the slayer of his father, during the troubles which arose after the 
death of Timur Shah, Sadozi, Badshah of Kabul, and was subsequently slain himself by his younger brother, 

Sa’d-ullah. 

Ghazan Khan supported by the late ruler of Kashkar, commonly known to us as u Shah Kator,” but, cor* 
rectly, Shah-i-Kator, or Shah of the Kator, became chief of the territory known as Panj-Korah, after the five 
septs or divisions (in Pus’hto iC kor,” lit house) of the Molizi section of the Khw&dozi Akozi division of the great 
tribe of Yusufzi, who possess it. He is said to have gone to war with the Kashkar ruler, and to have reduced 
his capital, but made no attempt to retain it. Whether this happened before or after this first alliance was 
entered into is not stated, and it was probably after, but since that disagreement arose the alliance between the 
two States has been kept up, and still continues. This it will be well to remember, in ease the ruler of 
Kash-mir should attempt to interfere with Kashkar proper, which, if he should do, he will certainly repent of. 

Ghazan Khan’s younger brother, with whom lie continued at enmity after the latter killed his elder brother, 
remained independent of him, supported by a small adverse party. 

Ghazan Khan died about ten years since, leaving nine sous, but his eldest, Rahmat-Ullah Khan, who filled 
important posts during his father’s lifetime, has succeeded to the rulership, and reduced his other brothers to 
submission. 

f This description clearly shows how much our maps are all at fault. 

J See next. page. 

§ This is the u Havildar’s ” Burma referred to at page 152. 

J Here we touch the “ Havildar’s ” track. He crossed by the two Ghas’haeys just named to “ Jonbattai,” as 
it is written in his account,; but these other names appear to have been entirely unknown to him as well as to 
the MuM. In the Mulla’s map it is “ Janbatai.” See note §, page 118. 
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take iii proceeding thither is downward. The before-mentioned river lies on the right 
hand as you go along. 

“ Another kuroh north-east from Jan-Batey is ’fdd, another considerable village, 
also situated on a mountain height, and the same river lies on your right hand. Going 
on from thence for another kuroh in the same direction as before, with the river still 
on your right hand, you reach D/ipi Kan, another large village on a height. From 
thence you proceed, every step descending, for another half a kuroh, still keeping 
north-east, and reach Banda’h,* or ‘ The Hamlet,’ previously referred to in the first 
road (page 165). From Banda’h to Dir the road has been therein described. 

Third road. —“The road‘from the S’hahr of Bajawr to the village of Chirg has 
been described in the first road. From thence you proceed one kuroh to the north to 
Kalaey-i-Muigiin—Da Miagdno Kalaeyf—previously noticed at page 164, and from 
thence two kuroh north-west, inclining north, to JXigaey, then one kuroh to the north¬ 
west to Khararaey. Another two kuroh farther on is Pashat,! the place of resi¬ 
dence of Allah-Yfir Khan, Tarkalarni, the Hakini, or governor, of the Dara’h of Bdbfi- 
Kara. From the side of Gibar§ a river comes down, which, passing north of Pash at, 
flows on to the Chhar-mang Dara’h; and half a kuroh north-east ofPashat is Atka’i, a 
small village on the opposite side of the river. 

“ Half a kuroh north from the last-named village is Be-Gal (in one copy Ye-Gal), 
a small village, on the way to which you have to pass through a defile,* which, 
however, is very even, and from this village northwards is a lofty mountain range. 
You ascend for the distance of a kuroh and reach the crest, and then, descending for 
a distance of a kuroh and a half, arrive at Ram-Gal, which is a small village dependent 
on the Chandawul Dara’h. Half a kuroh farther on is a large village called Ghamr, 
and proceeding from thence for another three kuroh you come to Bddin, the account 
of the road from which to Birawal and on to Dir, by the Chandawul and Birawal 
Ghds’haeys, has been already given (preceding page). 

Fourth road. —“ Leaving the S’hahr of Bajawr and proceeding four kuroh to the 
north you reach Dara’h, the name given to three large villages belonging to the 
Tarkalarni Afghans, and the village of Chirg, previously mentioned above (and at 
page 164) lies on the left hand as you proceed. Two kuroh distant from Dara’h is the 
small village of Ku\vwa,j| and after going on from thence for a distance of half a kuroh 
you reach Khardraey. From thence to Pashat (of Bab£-Kar&) and on to Dir by the 
Birawal Dara’h the road has been just previously described. 

“ The people of these parts style Chhar-mang, tltlaey, Babu-Kar;i, or BfiM-ICara’h, 
Chandawul, Maidan, Birawal, and Rud, the dwelling place of the Tarkal&rni Afghans, 
each of which is a large dara’h with minor ramifications, mentioned in the preceding 

* This place is styled “ Bandai” in the “ Ilavildar’s” account. Inflected it would become Bantfey, it being 
a feminine noun, but not “ Bandai.” The Mulla/s map makes it ‘ 6 Band&i,” with the wrong Vowels long. 
There is a village called Banda’i at page 165, but it is different from the village here referred to. 

f This place is certainly not “the capital of Bajawar,” if “Mian KaJa” is meant for it, but it is said to be 
in “ Y&gliistdn,” and that is a territory of which I have no cognizance, and never met with. It has just been 
stated, at page 165, that Banda’h is the residence of the Chief of this part of Bajawr, but the S’hahr or the 
K'liahr is the capital of the Bajawr territory. Da Miagano Kalaey, as the name plainly indicates, belongs to 
and is inhabited by the descendants of a holy man or holy men; and the present Sahib-Zadah, to whom it 
appertains, is not called “ Saheb-Zada”because he has “been to Mecca,” but because, as his name indicates, he 
is the descendant of a holy man; and he is not a Tarkalarni Afghan. He is styled the Haji because he has 
performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah. Being the descendant of a holy man, he has great influence 
among the chiefs and people around, but not to that degree possessed by the late Akhund of Sow at, whom 
some persons made the leader of armies of Ghazis, and others even made a king. See my “Account of 
Upper and Lower Suwat,” in the “ Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1862, pages 15 to 21. 

I have previously noticed the incorrectness of and discrepancies in our maps. I must mention another 
serious error here. In the “ Havildar’s” map the distance from Pashat to Kalacy-i-Miagan or Da Miagano 
Kalaey, in n straight line, is 4o£ miles; in Major Wilson's map it is 30£ mites, but in the map of the Mulla, 
who is said to have surveyed the route between the two places, it is 38 miles, according to their respective 
scales. There are numerous other discrepancies and errors which these routes will rectify. The Mulla/s map, 
upon the whole, appears the most correct, a9 far as it goes. 

t See page 15L 

| This appears to be the tract of country, or part of it, in which the Chingiz Khan took up liis quarters 
for about three months after his pursuit of the Ighraki Musalnnins, subsequent to the defeat of Sultan Jala!- 
ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, on the banks of the Abae-Sm or Indus. But this part could only have been 
occupied by a small portion of his immense host, which probably overran all the country from Atak to 
Nek- Anhar or Nnngrahar. Sec my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Na?iri,” pages 1021 and 1043, and notes, 
It was from these parts that he set out, by the road he had previonsly come, towards Buklan, and returned to 
JLis yvrat in Mughalistdn, but not by the “ famous Baroghil Pass.” See note §, page 151. 

|| See page 151. 




account, by the general name of B&jawr, but Saur Kumar, and the Kohist&n, or 
mountain tracts inhabited by the hitman Khel Afgndns, are considered quite separate ; 
nevertheless, strangers, unacquainted with this country, imagine the whole to be 
contained and included in Bajawr, which is not correct.” 

At page 11.2 I mentioned that Zain Khan, the Kokal-TYish,* had been sent to 
operate against some of the Tatlkis, who had betaken themselves to the difficult tract 
of country in .and around Bajawr. 

Having entered Btijawr, as previously stated, Zain Kh&n erected small forts every 
here and there, in the lower and more open parts, and the Afghan inhabitants deserted 
their villages and withdrew into the different dara’hs. From these they used to issue 
at, night, reap their corn—for it. was harvest time—and carry it off' into the fastnesses 
in the hills. 

To put a stop to these proceedings, Zain Khan adopted the plan of sending out 
small bodies of troops as soon as night set in, to take up their position near the 
entrances of these dara’hs, and there conceal themselves, and not to molest, any 
Afghans issuing therefrom. About midnight the fugitive Afghans used to come out in 
strong bodies, go to their fields, and set about reaping their corn. About the same 
time, however, Zain Kh.4n used to send out other bodies of troops, which would come 
down upon the reapers, harass them, and compel them to suspend their operations, 
and retire to the dara’hs again. Then it was that the Mughal troops in ambush would 
assail them also, and the Afghans had to light their way back, each time sustaining 
some loss. 

Such like desultory fighting went on, every now and again, for about eight months; 
and, during this time” the Afghans, unable to cultivate their lands, and after numbers 
of them had perished, were forced to submit to the terms of the Mughal commander. 
"What these terms were is not stated, but, doubtless, they were sufficiently hard, and 
must have included a pledge not to aid or succour the other Afghans who were of the 
Tarlki sect, and other followers of the T&riki leaders, and give hostages for their 
good behaviour, and the carrying out of the terms. 

Having “settled” matters (as he supposed) in this part, Zain Khan was able to 
turn his attention to Suwtit. At the point where the river of Panj-Korah issues from 
the mountains, he erected a strong fort, but the Yusufzi Afghans blocked up the roads 
around with rocks and breastworks, and were prepared to resist his advance. But 
while they were occupied in the celebration of the Td-i-Kurb&n—the festival of 
Abraham’s offering up Isaac—which is held on the 10th day of the month Zu-l-Hijja’h, 
the last month of the Muhammadan year, Zain Klian, whose intelligence department 
must have been efficient, having heard of a secret route, succeeded in entering Suwat 
thereby before the Yftsufzis became aware of it.f 

At the end of the month Sha’ban, of the year 1000 H. (about May, 1592, A.D.), 
Zain Khtin bad again to be despatched, at the head,.of an army, to act against the 
Tank is, and “ to arrange for the re-peopling, and bringing under cultivation again, the 
“ territories of Suw&d and Bajawr, and to root out the remaining Afghans.” From 
this we must understand that the Mughals had been carrying out some “ high-handed 
measures,” in devastating those countries, burning the villages, slaughtering the people, 
and rendering those who remained homeless; and that it bad been discovered that such 
proceedings were not calculated to make them “ friends,” or render them and their 
country “ so prosperous ” as to lead them to consider it “ a boon ” to be brought under 
the rule of the Mughals. 

Previous to the disturbances breaking out in Kash-mir in 1001 H.t (1592-93, A.D.), 
Zain Khan had been again despatched against these same Afghans of Suwat arid 
Bajawr, but who, according to Abw-l-Fazl’s account, were always “ completely reduced, ’ 
and “ made good subjects of.” When the disturbances began in Kash-mir, the Afghans 
also rose; and as the troops quartered in the Bagram district (Pes’hawar) were 
neither very numerous, nor of the best, the Gagy&ni and Muhammadzi Afghans, who 
hitherto had been good and peaceful subjects, joined with the Tarikis and Yusufzis, 


• Kokal-Tiish is a Mughal title. The Nu-yin, Iljidae or llchikdae, who destroyed and depopulated Hirat, was 
Kokal-Tash to his uncle, the Chingiz Khau. Some European writers have said that it means a foster brother, 
but he could scarcely have been his uncle’s foster brother. See my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Na^iri,’* 
page 1112, note 2. 

•f Afzal KMn, the Khafak, in his History, says the place where Zain Khan was stopped by the Yusufzis was 
called the T’ra’i. This word in the Afghan language signifies a narrow track or roadway at the skirt of a 
mountain, on one side, with cliffs or high banks of a river on the other. Its position will be found described at 
page 235. 

% The year 1001 H. began on the 27th September, 1592. 
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and invested Muhammad 3p.il!, the Turk-m&n, and his troops in Bagr&m itself. The 
appearance of Zain Khan upon the scene, with Ms forces, saved it, arid the rebels 
dispersed. 1 v'/;^ 

The Yfisufzis, with some Thrikis, under the leadership of Wahdat ’AM, a kinsman 
(by some called a brother) of .Tahtlah, however, retired to the mountains of Bajawr, 
and Jaldlah, sending his family along with Wahdat ’All’s party, betook himself to the 
strong district of Ti-rah. The plan was that Wahdat ’All should take up his quarters 
near that part of the Kafir! country lying close to Kashkdr, and there prepare a place 
of safety, and a secure retreat in case of need. 

Zain Khan first entered SuMd by the Mala-khand Pass on the 18th of Mur-dad, 
1001 H.,* and then marched across Suwfid into Bdjtiwr by the Maidan Dara’h, and 
** quiet was restored to both those tracts,” according to Al/fi-l-Fazl, “ and the rebels, 
“ unable to cope with him,” retired into the mountains in the direction of the 
lv/»firistsin. Zain Khan then marched into the Birawal Dara’h, and “the hills and 
dales were cleared of the infidels (the Tbrlkis).” He had reached a point where, east 
of him, lay Suwdd (and Panj-Korah also), west Kfinar and Nur-Gal, immediately 
south the Bajawr territory (in which he then was), and north Kdshkar and Badakh- 
shan. The “ rebels ” had in that part prepared their place of retreat and shelter, 
which was Changazi,f and there sat down in defiance. 

Zain Khan determined to dislodge them. He entrenched his camp at every stage 
as lie advanced, arid so, whenever the TArlkls and their adherents made night attacks 
Upon it, they failed. He reached their stronghold and invested it. On the 1st of 
Aban (October), after fighting a great battle, the particulars of which, unfortunately, 
are not given, and defeating the “rebels,” he obtained possession of it; and, according 
to Ab6-1-Fazl, as usual, “ the disturbances caused by them were suppressed.” 

In the following year, the 38th of Muhammad Akbar’s reign,! Zain Khan bad again 
to take the field against these very same “rebels.” After his capture of Changazl, 
Zain Khhn had returned to his fort of Fath-abad (mentioned at page 112), which he 
had founded in Bfijaxyr, and there he took up his quarters. From thence he detached 
Mubarak Khan to hold Suwad in subjection, for all the different tracts of country 
between the Sind (Indus) and Hindu-Koh had been placed under Zain Khan's juris¬ 
diction, consequent on these disturbances, and in order that he might completely root 
up the T&rlkis. 

Soon after, however, he had to leave Falh-bbad and march into Tl-rah against these 
schismatics, the particulars of which I need not enter into here, as I wish to confine 
myself more particularly to a short account of his movements in Bajawr and parts 
adjacent, one of the many so-called “ blanks in Afghbn history.” 

“ After having been driven out of Changazl, Wahdat ’All and his adherents, after the 
departure of Zain Khan, by the help of the Yfisufzls, obtained possession of a 
fortification known by the name of GanshitI or Ganashal,§ and some small tracts of 
land within the Kafir! territory. Jalalah, unable to remain in Tl-r4h, consequent upon 
Zain Khan’s movements therein, fled from thence in order to gain this new stronghold 
in the Kafir! territory. Zain KMn resolved to attack this place likewise, and wrest it 
from the Tar! Ids. 

“ Leaving a strong force at Jalal-abad under Kasim Khiin, and another at Bagrarn, he 
began his march towards the Kafir! country, in which Ganshal lay ; and so quick were 
his movements, that, before Jalalah could cross the river of Kabul, the Badshah’s 
troops barred his road, and he had to make for Ti-rah again. Zain Khan was advised 
to face about and pursue him, but be determined to root out Wahdat ’Al! first, as he 
had obtained a strong place of shelter, which might prove a source of much mischief, 
if allowed to remain in the hands of the T&rikis. 

“ Leaving his heavy materials and baggage behind him,—it is not stated which route 
he took, but from what happened on the previous occasion it must have been by 
JDanish-Kol,||—he began his march towards the Kafir! country, by way of Shali-zadaey,*[[ 

July, 1593. 

f See pages 117, 182, and 183* 

J The Tabakat-i-Akbari says on the 5th of Zi-Ka’da’h, 1001 II. 

§ This is an ancient place, and extensive ruins are said to exist here. It is situated in the valley through 
which the river Tal flows, north-east of the Maidan Dara’h of Bajawr, and is about twelve kuroh from Dir. 
An account of the Maid&n Dara’h, and the routes leading from it, will be found at pages 118 and 165. 

|j Abu-1-Fazl, in his short notice of Bajawr in the A’in-i-Akbari, says there are but three routes into it. 
One from the*side of Hindustan, called the Danish-Kol route, and two from the side of Kabul, styled the 
Sinats and Ktinar Nur-Gal routes respectively. From the mention of Jalal-abad, Abu-1-Fazl appears to 
intimate that Zain KMn went by the Smats route. See pages 112 and 181. 

% There are at present two Shah-zadaeys, near each other, on the west side of the river issuing from 
the Maidan Dar&’k, and near its junction with the river of Panj-Korah. 



and near the village of Kundi-gahar (see Kundi-gar, pages 179 and 230), he threw 
a bridge over the river of B&jawr which, at that point, was seventy gaz broad,* * * § 
and deep and rapid in proportion, and conveyed his whole army across. While tins 
was being effected the troops got sight of the rebels. Leaving a strong detachment 
under the Khwajah, Shams-ud-Din, to guard the bridge, Zain Khan moved forward, 
and, after proceeding seventeen marches from thence, up hill and down dale, 
through a most difficult country, he at last reached the entrance to a defile of 
eight kuroh in length, through which his troops must pass to get at the rebels. 
Wahdat ’Ali was in the stronghold of Ganshal, arrogant in the supposed strength of 
his position. For one half the distance through this defile or pass, the road was so 
narrow that a single horseman could scarcely get along,f and the rest of the way 
led along the skirts of the mountains and precipices. The Tarilds and their allies had 
blocked up the road in ten different places with rocks and breastworks, with the 
determination of offering a stout resistance. 

“ Zain Khan, the Kokal-T&sh, on the 6th of Khur-d.id (May), having previously 
sent on a large portion of his force, under Takhtah Beg and Said Khan, the Gakhar, 
and other leaders, to occupy a suitable spot whereon to encamp, and hold it, set out 
himself, attended by a small escort. The Afghans had occupied the defile in force, 
and when he came up he found the troops engaged hand to hand with them, for the 
defile was very harrow, as already stated, and there was no means of getting along at 
the sides.J Nothing remained but to force his way on or fall back, and, as he was 
determined to force a way, this hand to hand conflict was sustained for three watches 
(nine hours). Suddenly, Wahdat ’Ali, also unable to crown the hills for the purpose 
of aiding the others by creating a diversion, descended with his immediate followers 
into the defile itself, and the efforts of the rebels became more desperate than before. 

“ The upshot was, that, with God’s help, they were entirely overcome, and com¬ 
pelled to fly ; and the stronghold of Ganshal, with a considerable extent of cultivated 
land, fell into the hands of the Mughal troops.” 

The historian entered into some little detail respecting the defile, hut, as usual with 
eastern historians, fails to give us any respecting this stronghold, and other details 
which we should have liked to have. 

“Many of the Afghans betook themselves to the higher mountains for shelter, and. 
there remained. The most active of the force followed in pursuit of them, and succeeded 
in capturing several. Some of the headmen of the (Spin) Kafiri tribes came and 
joined the Mughal forces, and tendered their services. || These being accepted, they 
used their utmost efforts in pursuing and destroying the fugitive Afghans, some of whom 
fled towards Chaghiin-Sarfie of Badakhshan,§ thinking to pass the river of BAjawr, 
and obtain shelter among other Ktifiri tribes. This, however, was more than they 
could effect, and the fugitives were reduced to such straits that several Yhsufzi chiefs 
gave themselves up and sued for pardon; and Wahdat ’Ali, also, finding no means of 
escape, had likewise to give himself up. 

“ That mountainous tract of country (in which the stronghold of Ganshal was 
situated) lay in a part in which a deputy (daroghah) of the ruler of Kfishghar 
(Kashkar ?) dwells, and all the year round it is more or less blocked with snow.” 

In this affair, the Yusufzi Afghans and other adherents of Wadhat ’All, the Tariki, 
are said to have lost 400 killed, and great numbers taken captive, while the victors, 
according to Abu-1-Fazl, only lost 30 killed and 150 wounded, which numbers do not 
indicate “ very desperate fighting.” The same writer also asserts that, “ by this suc- 
“ cess, all the country as far up as Kiishgfiar (K/ishkar ?) and Badakhshan fell into the 
“ hands of the Mughal commander,” which, certainly, is not correct. 

“ After the fall of Ganshal and parts adjacent, and all the T&rikis had been killed or 
dispersed, Zain Khan, the Kokal-Tasb, prepared to return, having first amply rewarded 
the (Spin) Kfifiris for their services, and given them great encouragement.” 

The Akhi'md, Darwezah, gives some interesting details confirmatory of these events. 
He says the Yftsufzis were being exterminated everywhere, and that Muhammad 
Kh&n, the chief of one of the clans of the tribe, with a portion of them, turned his 
face towards the mountains of Hindu-Riij (mentioned at pages 126 and 143), and was 


* This breadth appears exaggerated, but such is stated in the copies of the history I am quoting, and by 
Abti-l-Fazl in the Akbar-Nama’h. The gaz would be about twenty-six inches, 

f A little exaggeration, possibly, for the sake of effect. 

I Or crowning the heights. 

§ According to Abu-l-FazL 

|| The Spin Kafiris of Jlangrak are here referred to. See pages 161 and 190. 
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clearing the tracts before him, along the hanks of the river of Panj-Kora’h, of the 
Kdfiris—the Spin Katins—and pushing forward with the object of getting into Kdshkdr 
and settling therein. 

“ Some time, passed in these operations, when, unfortunately for them, one of Pir-i- 
Tdrik’s notables, Walidat by name, joined them; and the misfortune attending the 
presence, and their being followers of, this infidel brought ruin upon them. Mu¬ 
hammad Khdh obtained martyrdom fighting against the Kdfiris, and then the fugitive 
Ydsufzis, chose Ghdzi KMn as their Bddshdh, or Chief, but they did not get rid of 
their infidel Tdriki. Not one of the Chiefs of the Ydsufzis equalled Ghdzi KMn in 
piety, uprightness, and learning, and he also fell fighting against the Kdfiris. His 
people subsequently fell into the hands of Zain KMn, Kokah, and those who escaped 
with their lives were transported to the Pes’hdwar district (that is, south of the river of 
Kabul), and lands were assigned them on one of the wdla'hs there (seepage 177); 
and the rest of Yfisufzi tribe became dispersed in all directions, after having with¬ 
stood the Muglmls for a period of twelve years.” 

Zain Khdn had by no means crushed the Tdrikis, however, and for many years 
afterwards they gave an infinity of trouble to the Mughal Government, notwithstanding 
the repeated “severe chastisements” which they received, according to Abd-1-Fazl 
and some other historians of Akbar’s reign, but which assertions are contrary to fact. 
In reality, as is clearly proved by events, the Afghans were never really subdued 
by the Mughals at any time, not even the Ydsufzis and Mandars and others around 
the Pesiiawar district; and the Mughals were unable to hold an inch of ground in their 
difficult country without overwhelming forces, and even then their communications 
were continually interrupted. 


Thirty-second Route. From Kabul to Chitrdl or Chilrdr , the capital of the country of 
Kdshkdr, by way of Pashat, a distance of two hundred and fifty kuroh. This 
road also goes on to Ydr-Jcand and Khitd. 

“ The route from Kabul to Pashat of Kdnar has been already described. 

“ Having proceeded half a kuroh east from Pashat, you enter a dara’h, or defile in 
the mountains, which the people of this part call Tangaey, which signifies a pass, 
gorge, or road between two mountain ranges, and the river of Chitrdl, Chitrdr, or 
Kdshkdr, as it is also called, lies distant on the left hand. 

“ From Tangaey to Kdz (Lower) Danuhi,* * * § on the banks of the Chitrdl or Kdshkdr 
river, the road has been detailed (at page 118), and the distance between them is 
about five kuroh. The way thither is dangerous, however, as the Tor Kdfiris or Si’ah- 
Poshan infest it. Two roads branch off from Khz Dandhi, the right-hand one of 
which goes to the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bdjawr, already detailed (page 112), and the 
left-hand one is as follows:— 

“ Proceeding three kuroh north, inclining north-east, from Kdz Dandhi, you reach 
Bar (Upper) Danuhi, a village inhabited by Sarkdmi Afghans, situated on a mountain 
crag, and the river of Chitrdl or Kdshkdr lies on the left hand. From thence four 
kuroh farther in the same direction is Pdl-Kot, the name of a ruin (or ruined place 
or site), on the right hand, on a spur of the mountains. On the left-hand side there 
is an established ferry over the river,, which is called the Bddshdhi Guzar, or Royal 
Ferry; and having crossed over by means*of a raft you can go on from thence to 
Chaghdn-Sarde. From this place (Pdl-Kot) the territory of the Tarkalami Afghdns 
commences. 

“ Proceeding from Pdl-Kot (not crossing the river) for a distance of three kuroh, in 
the same direction as before (north, inclining north-east), you reach Hisdra’h,f a mud- 
built fort on a spur of the mountains, and the river still lies on the" left hand. The 
villages of the Dara’h of Chaghdn-Sarde can be seen on the opposite side of the river. 
Another two kuroh distant from Hisdra’h is Marwird,J and having wended your way 
from thence for another seven kuroh you come to Shdr-tan.§ From thence you go on 
to Asmdr, a distance of four kuroh, and from thence another five kuroh north to 


* la Major Wilson’s map this appears under the vitiated form of’ “ Donai.” 

f See pages 143 and 152. 

t The Afghan boundary, that is to say, of the territory under the sway of the late Amir, Sher ’AH KMn, 
Barakzi, Durrani, extended to this place. 

§ See page 148. 




Shanggar* * * § , after which you proceed another five kuroh in the direction of north¬ 
east and reach Shalt, the residence of Mansi'u- ’All Khan, Tarkalanu. This village the 
K&shkari people call by the name of S41m4. 

* “ From Shal you proceed four kuroh to Bal-yam, J a large village of the Tdjziks, the 
Afghan territory having terminated at Shdl. 

“ Leaving Bal-yam you proceed onward for a distance of one kuroh, and reach 
Pal&s-Gor or Gfir, which the Afghans style by the name of Nisha-Gfim. Five kuroh 
farther on from thence, having proceeded in the same direction as before, you reach 
Sfi-wa (in one copy Sd-d), and seven kuroh farther on is the large village of Ndrtsdt, 
belonging to the Tdjziks; and the tract of country extending from the village of 
Bal-yam to this place is known by the general name of Ndrisdt.§ 

“ Four kuroh from the last-named place is the small village of Harandd; || and on the 
left hand, on the opposite bank (west) of the river of Chitral, is a great dara’h 
named Lut-Dih, out of which two rivers issue. One flows towards the east and joins 
the Shaghut river,and the other southwards, and unites with the river of Chitrdl 
opposite Harandfi. By this dara’h, and crossing over the Apd-luk Kotal, Badakhshan 
is reached. It is peopled by the Tor Kdfiris or Si’dh-Poshan, who issue from it and 
carry their depredations as far as Dir, the Maidan, and Birawal Dara’hs.** * * §§ 

“ Leaving Harandfi, still proceeding up the river for a distance of twelve kuroh, you 
reach Daniil, which is the name of a dara’h in the mountains nearly twelve kuroh in 
length, and which lies adjoining on the right hand. A river likewise issues from that 
direction and joins the Chitral or K&shkar river. 

“ Proceeding from Tamil in the direction of north-east, inclining east, for a distance 
of fifteen kuroh, you arrive opposite Naghar, which is a large dara’h, on the left hand 
(described at page 157), on the opposite side of the river of Chitral or K/isbkdr, over 
which there is a wooden bridge.ff It adjoins the country of the Tor Khfirfs or SiYih- 
Poshan on the north-west. A river issues from the Dara’h of Naghar which also unites 
with the main river, that is the river of Kushkar. 

“ Another four kuroh north, from the point opposite the Dara’h of Naghar, is Kal- 
Kanak, which is a large village, two kuroh farther north from which is Drush, one of 
the towns of KAshkir. In this town the dues are levied from the traders of Pes’hiiwar 
and Kabul. Round about the town is a wall of sun-dried brick, and the river of 
Chitral or KAsbkAr, as before, lies on the leftjf hand. 

“ The town is under the sway of the Mir, Sh4h Riza, Badsh&h, who was the author’s 
informant on many subjects connected with these surveys, and who has been referred 
to elsewhere.”§§ 

The town of Drush is situated in the middle of the valley, on a rising ground, on the 
left or eastern hank of the river, over which there is a large and well built wooden 
bridge. The town is said to contain about two thousand houses, and between nine 
and ten thousand inhabitants. All the chief meir of this part of the country have 
houses of considerable size, and are expected to reside here for the best part of their 
time. Persons engaged in trade, and artisans, dwell almost exclusively at Drush. 

That part of the dara’h south of Drhsh is thinly peopled, but towards the north¬ 
east and west it is populous. The inhabitants are T&jziks, who are Muhammadans of 
the Shi’ah sect. 

All complaints of importance, and cases of litigation, are investigated and decided at 
Drush by the ruler himself. All complainants dwelling within four days’ journey of it 
are required to repair to that town, and prefer their complaints there>|j ]| 

* This place is probably what appears in Major Wilson’s map as “ San gar ?” See also page 158* This 
name has also been written Sanghar, which is not correct: the initial letter is “ sh,” and there is no “ h ” in 
the word. 

f In Major Wilson’s map vShal is placed below “ Sangar ” (Shanggar) instead of above it. 

$ It is from this word, incorrectly spelt “ Beilum,” that the error of calling the river of Kashkar or Chitral 
the “ Beilum river ” has evidently arisen. The people of Bal-yam may, at that point, call it “ tlie river of, or 
“ running by, Bal-yam,” just as the people of Kunar and. Kaman call the river, when it enters their territorj, 
“the river of, or running through, Kunar and Kaman,” but they do not mean to say that either of those names 
is the actual name of the river. At the same time it is quite certain that the people of Bal-yam never call 
it “the Koonur,” nor u the Kama.” The “MullV’ on the other hand, writes this word " Balim.” See also 
next page, and page 159, note §. 

§ See page 166. 

|| See pages 133 and 149. 

IT See page 150. 

** A detailed account of these important dara’hs will be found at pages 117 and 118. See also page 149. 

f t See pages 157 and 179. 

JJ That is, going upwards from Pashat. 

§§ See pages 155 and 157. 

ill! From the Report of the Sapper Hawal-dar, as given in the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” 
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“ From Drftsh you proceed fifteen kuroh north, and arrive opposite A’xn, a large 
village on the left hand, on the other or west bank of the river of KAshkAr, and pro¬ 
ceeding another kuroh north from this point reach Baroz. Another two kuroh farther 
north brings you to Chamar Kband, situated on the east bank of the river. You 
proceed from thence another kuroh upwards to Jughfiz,* * * * § another village on the river 
bank. At this place a wooden bridge spans the river of Chitr/il or EAshkar, and a 
Tittle to the west of the bridge is Chitr&r or Chitriil. 

“This is a considerable town named after the dara’h described at page 157, and 
the residence and seat of government of this country, which is at present under the 
sway of the Shah, Khair-Ullah, Badshdh.f There is no town called Kdshkar.” 

Tajammul Shdh was ruler of Chitral at the time of the first Afghfin war, and for 
some time subsequently, but he was afterwards assassinated by a nephew, who was 
soon after slain by Tajammul Shdh’s son. The present ruler, the Amdn-ul-Mulk, is 
the son of Tajammul Shah’s elder brother. See page 162, note 

The late Tajammul ShahJ was able, upon occasion, to muster a force of 12,000 
matchlock men, who were not paid for their services in money, but in kind. The 
whole of the people are well provided with fire-arms, with rests, indeed, there are few 
persons who are unprovided with arms. These matchlocks are long and heavy, similar 
to those of Turkistan, from whence they are probably obtained, and carry a ball a Jong 
distance. § • 

The Kfishkfiris are good marksmen, and powder and lead being very expensive, 
when they do discharge their pieces, they generally do so with effect, and no shots are 
thrown away. 

“ On the route from Pashat to Jughfiz, you meet with many ascents and descents as 
you proceed along at the side of the mighty range which rises on the right hand, and 
the crest of which is not far off. You also" pass many villages, and plenty of water ; 
and the river of KfishkAr runs along near by on your left hand. 

“ Although the country from Bal-yam to Daniil is not contained within the Kashkar 
territory, nevertheless, the inhabitants thereof are of the Tajzik race, and, consequently, 
pay submission to, and are under the rule of, the Chiefs of Kashkar. 

“ From Pashat to Naghar the Tor Kafiris infest the country, and lie in ambush, fall 
upon travellers, and slay them. It is therefore necessary to be provided with a proper 
and experienced guide ; and, unless travellers form a strong party for self-protection, it 
is dangerous to proceed onwards.” 

Before giving an account of the various routes diverging from Chitral, I must 
describe four other roiites here; two leading from K&bul to Prang of ’Ash-Naghar and 
Pesh’&war by way of Karappa’h, and two leading from Pes’hawar to Chitral, as these 
routes intersect others here given.” 


Vol. 42, for 1872, who passed through Chitrdl in 1870, the Euler or Badshah is styled “ Aman-i-Mulk ” (an 
error for Aman-ul-Mulk), but this is only his title, signifying “ the Safety of the State,” not his name. 

According to the same Beport, the town of Chitral is now the “ capital ” of the country, and “Darosh,” as it 
is called therein, is a mere village. What geographical information the Hawdl-diir may have imparted to the 
late Colonel Montgomerie, of course, I cannot say, but, in the article in the Journal above referred to, it is of 
the most meagre kind: in fact his journey appears to have been a flying one, and the rough survey of a single 
route. All he says of Drfish is (page 194) Leaving Ashreth (’Ashrit) on the 28th, they reached the 
“ village of Darosh at night. . . . Darosh possesses a fort, which is the residence of Kokan Be«- ” (Beg 

is a strange name for a Tajzik), “ brother of Aman-i-Mulk, the Badshah of Chitral. This Khan (sic) levies 
“ on all merchants and others a toll or tax,” &c. Subsequently it is mentioned (page 199) that “ they,” the 
Hawdl-dar and his party, “ halted for two days at Darosh, three at Dir, and two at Hotee Murdan,” but no 
particulars are given. 

* In order that no mistake might possibly be made with regard to this name by a careless scribe, the author 
describes it in writing, and also gives the vowel points, and says that the last letter is dotted , • “z ” yet the 

Hawal-dar has “ Joghor,” and in Major Wilson’s map it is “ Jughur.” ^ ^ 

f See page 162. 

t Under the heading of “ Brush,” Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., “ Central Asia,” Part II., page 237, 
quotes my Kashk&r paper in the “Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1864, but makes me say that “it is the 
“ residence of Shah Kator ” This is a mistake. I say, “ residence of Tajammul Shah, son of Shah Kator » 
Another error is that, under a different heading, I am made to spell this name with one “ m ”•—Tajamal_ 

which renders it meaningless. The word is Arabic —Tajammul—as I spelt it, and signifies 

“ enjoying the good things of life,” etc. 

§ At the present day the people may be better provided. 







Thirty-third Route. From Kdbul to Prang, which is one of the large villages of the 
'Asli-Naghar District , by Way of Kharappcih or Karappa’h * a distance of one 
hundred and ten kuroh east. 


“ The road from Kabul 
described (at page 48). 


to flail Bagha, otherwise ’All Baghiin, has been already 


From the latter place two roads diverge. The right-hand one goes to Bd?aur or 
Bdsaul, l r ’ being interchangeable with ‘ l,' and by La’l-pdra’h to Gand-Ab. The left- 
hand road is as follows:— 

“ Setting out from llah Baghd you proceed to Da Musafiro China’ll, which has been 
referred to at page 120, and from thence eight kuroh eastwards is Dhaka’h, a con¬ 
siderable village, situated on the banks of the river of Kabul, and the place of resi¬ 
dence of Arsala Khan, Malmiand, chief of the Tragzi division of that tribe of Afghans 
(whose fate has been mentioned elsewhere, at page 122). La’l-pura’h is on the oppo¬ 
site sidef of the before-mentioned river, and Dhdka’h in the Khaibar defile, near its 
western entrance. 

“ Nine kuroh north-east from La’l-pura’h is Bihi ka Juhar,J the Bihi Jfihar, the 
name of a lake which is dependent on rain, and which the former governors of these 
parts, on the part of the Gfirg&nlah sovereigns, caused to be built round with stone 
and lime. The signification of the Hindi word jfihar has been already described. The 
road from La’l-pfira’h to this point, which is very like the bed of a river, and without 
water, they call the Bihi Dag,§ Dag signifying, in Pus’hto, a hard and arid tract of 
country. 

“From this place you proceed for a distance of eight kuroh, in the direction of 
north-east, to Gand-Al) or Gand-Ao,|| the name by which several villages belonging to 
the Tragzi Mahmands are known. Leaving them you go three kuroh to the east, and 
enter a great defile known as the Karappa’h Ghas’haey. Ascending it for a distance 
of two kuroh, you reach the crest of the defile, and then descend for a distance of 
seven kuroh, still in the direction of east. The road winds exceedingly; and from the 
crest of the Ghas’haey or Pass, the city of Pes’hdwar and its buildings, and the towns 
and villages of the Do-Abah, can be distinctly seen. 

“ Having thus descended from the crest of the Ghds’haey, you go on for another two 
kuroh, still keeping east, and reach Shab-Kadr, which is a small town in the Do-Abah 
district, the village of Mata’hjf lying on the left hand, and Mlcharna’l on the right, as 
you proceed. Starting from Shab-Kadr you proceed ten kuroh east to the His&r, and 
by the way have to cross the Jinda’h river by boat. The Hisdr or Fortress is the name 
by which a large village in the sub-district of ’Ash-Naghar is now known, and which 
lies on the eastern bank of the Jinda’h river. It is the site of an ancient fortress, 
and the place of residence of Ghulam Mahay-ud-Dln Khan, son of Faiz-Talab Khan. 
Proceeding one kuroh farther east from thence you reach Prang, another large village 
under the sway of the Khan before referred to. 

“ The route just described is known as the Kharappa’h or Karappa’h route; and, 
whenever that by the Khaibar is closed by the rebel Shinwaris and Afrldls, travellers 
with their loads and effects proceed to and fro by this route.” 

’Ash-Naghar—the name the district now called Hasht-Nagar was known by in 
ancient times, and down to the time these surveys were made—at the period when 
the Yusufzls and Mandars, expelled from the neighbourhood of Kabul by the Mughals, 
issued from the Khaibar defile, and besought the Dilazak Afghans to assign them lands 
on which to dwell, as already described (at page 35), was in the possession of the Shal- 
m a ills. They are one of the T&jzlk tribes, now known to us, but erroneously so, as 
Dihgans or Dihkans, which words merely mean a husbandman, and have been very 


* See page 180. 

f I liave put down La’l-pura’h as it is at present situated, on the northern bank of the river, but the 


author plainly states here, as he did before (page 43, Section Second), that La’l-ptira’h lies on the south bank. 
This statement seems incredible, but the question arises, whether the physical nature of the tract within a few 
miles is such as to permit of the river changing its course at any period. From the fact of there being several 
islands in its bed for some miles above and below LaT-pura’h, such a change is not impossible. Strange to 
say, Faiz-Bakhsh says that “ Dhakha ” is on the north bank of the Kabul river, and that “Lalpurah” is north 
of it Dhaka’h is now on the south bank. 

% This is called the Joeyr or Juhar of Mulla Bani at page 120. 

§ See pages 180 and 183. 

!1 This is the place where Ae-mal Khan, Afridi, and the confederate tribes, overthrew and annihilated the 
Mughal army under Jaswant Singh and Shujii’at KMn, soon after the annihilation of the Mughal army in the 
battle at the Landoy Khana’h Kotal, narrated at page 40. 

If Turned into “ Muttah ” in our maps. 
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loosely used. They came originally from Shalman, subsequently known as Shanfizan 
and Shaluzan, and'Karman, which dara’hs appear to have been their ancient seats, 
..and hence they are known to histoiy as Shalmanis. They had been displaced by other 
tribes from the westward, by the Khalj, Ghuzz, and other Turks, in all probability, as 
already mentioned at page 82. 

The Slialm&nis of ’Ash-Naghar, at this period, were subjects of Sultan Awes of 
Suwat, son of Sultan Pakhal, one of the Jah&ngiri&n Sultans mentioned elsewhere. 
The governor of the ’Ash-Naghar district dwelt in the His&r of ’Ash-Naghar, the place 
above referred to, which can be distinguished from Pes’h&war on a clear day. 

At the time the Yfisufzis and Mandars came into these parts, the governor of ’Ash- 
Naghar was the Mir, Handd, son of Arzii, a Tajzik of the family of the Dud-Al, and he 
was a Sardar of renown, and one of the bravest men of his time. His authority 
extended over the whole tract of country south of the mountains bounding the Dara’h of 
Suwat in that direction, which tract extended as far east as the river known as the 
Kalah or Kala-Pami, which has been described, at page 244. He resided within the 
Hisdr or fortress of ’Ash-Naghar, which was stone built, and a place of great strength, 
situated on a mound of considerable elevation. After the Ydsufzis and Mandars 
obtained possession of’Ash-Nagharj and that district was subsequently assigned to the 
Muhammadzi tribe of Afghans, who still possess the district, it became the residence of 
Malik Path Khan, son of Malik Said Khan, son of Malik Khizr Khan, aBarakzi* * * § of the 
Muhammadzi tribe. At the time these surveys were made the fortress was in ruins. 

It is amusing to notice the plunges made by would-be historians, and the absurd state¬ 
ment that “ Hashtnagar ” was only brought extensively under cultivation in the time 
of Akbar by “ Mahamadzai emigrants from Kandahar.”f 

There are very few Shalmanis at present to be found in the Pes hawar district, 
but there are numbers, under the name of Dibg&ns, dwelling iii the neighbourhood of 
Jalal-abad, in Bajawr, and in Lamghan; and there are two villages of Shalmanis,J 
bearing the same name, in the Khaibar mountains, between the 1 ahtara h mountain 
range and the river of Kabul,§ and some in Agror, east of the Indus. 

Thirty-fourth Route. From Kdbul to Pes'hawar, by way of Kharappa’h or Karappa'h, 

a distance of one hundred kuroh. 

« This route is the same as the preceding one as far as Shab-Kadr, where the road 
diverges. 

“ From Shab-Kadr you proceed two kuroh to Kattizi, a large village on the banks of 
the Jinda’h river ; and on the left- hand, on the opposite side of the river, is the Ash- 
Naghar district. You then go on for a kuroh and a half more to Hasanzi, another 
considerable village, and from thence proceed half a kuroh farther to Kdngra’h, which 
is a very ancient village, contained in the jagir or fief of the Kazi, Faiz-ullah, Timur 
Shah’s chief minister, mentioned at page 122. |1 

“ Leaving Khngra’h you proceed a kuroh and a half in the direction of north-east to 
Bat-Gir&wn, and then on to Yaghi Band, distant one kuroh to the south-east, and from 
thence two kuroh farther, in the direction of south, to Tarkhaey, another village of 
considerable size. Bather more than a quarter kuroh south from thence brings you to 

* This dan of the Muhammadzis must not be mistaken for Durrani Barakzis, like a dan of the Mandars lias 
been for an offshoot of the royal tribe, which, of course, they are not, 

f See page 225. The Muhammadzis were settled in the Haaht-Nagar district in the reign of Babar 
Bddshah, Akbar Bddshah’s grandfather. 

t According to Muhammad Afzal Khan, the Khatak historian, there appears to have been a tribe of people 
located in the Tahtara’h mountain range called Tdhtarah. . . 

§ There is a small elevated valley still known as Shalman after this people. It is situated on the southern 
bank of the river of Kabul, between Dhaka’h find Michama’i, but nearer the former, and lying in the Tahtara’h 
(but not “ Tdrtara,” for there are not two “ r’s ” in the word, but there are two “ h’s ”) route, also known ay the 
Ab-Kh&na’h route, between l^es’h&war and ph&kah. A short distance east of the latter place the river of Kabul 
makes a bend from east to north-east for ten miles, and then bends again almost due south for the same distance. 
After that it makes a sharp turn, at right angles, to the east again. This sharp turn is just opposite the 
middle of the Shalmdn valley, which there slopes down towards the river. Coming from Pes’hawar you first 
reach the village of Kam Shalman, or Shalman-i-Khurd, or Lesser Shalman, at the eastern end oi the valley, 
and at the other, Lo-e Shalman or Shalman-i-Kalan, or Greater Shalman. A few Shalmanis inhabit the former 
village, and the latter is inhabited by part Mahmancls, and part Muldguris, an Afghan clan long connected with 
and dependent on the Mahmands. They also have several other small hamlets in the mountains near the right 
bank of the river of Kdbul, where it bends sharply to the south, as mentioned above* 

There are still a few Shalmanis to be found scattered about in some of the villages to the north of the Landaey 
Sin or river of Kabul, as the Settlement and Census Reports show. I shall give a more detailed account o£ 
them in my Afghan History. See also page 125, and page 222. „ 

|| Vast changes have taken place in this as well as in other districts of the Pes’hawar valley since these 
surveys were made. What then must they have been during eight centuries ? 







the banks of the river of Kabul, and then, leaving the Do-Abah and the Muhammadzi 
Afgh&ps, you cross the river by means of a boat. After going another quarter kurofe 
farther from the river bank, still in the direction of south, you reach the large village 
of Pab,* * * § south of which again is a small canal, brought from the right hand (west)., 
from the river of K&bul, and which canal runs to the left, and joins the Jinda’h 
river. A■■ '-W [ ‘: 

“ From Dab you go on to Kuchan, distant a kuroh and a half to the south-east, a 
village inhabited by Da fidzi Afghans, and then proceed about a quarter kuroh to the 
south of it to Gul-Bela’h, which is also a large village. On the right hand of it is 
another canal, which has been cut from the river of Kabul. It runs towards the left, 
and unites with the Jinda’h river. 

“ Setting out from Gul-Bela’h you proceed two kuroh to the south, and reach 
Murwara or Murwara’h, which is the name given to a considerable xaver (a branch of 
the river of Kabul), which, coming from the right hand, flows towards the left, and 
unites with the Jinda’h.-}- Another kuroh south from thence is the small village of 
Kharak, and from that place you go on for about the same distance, in the direction 
of south-east, and reach the small village of G6jar, situated on the river of Kabul. 

“ This river consists of two (large) branches; the first branch was crossed by boat, 
as already related, and the branch now reached cannot be passed except by means of 
a boat likewise. Between these two (unfordable) branches the country is intersected 
by several canals; and hereabouts the Da’udzi tribe of Afghans dwell, together with 
some of the Dilazak tribe of the same people. 

“ A canal which is cut from a river is called a wdl.dk by the Afghans, and a naturally 
formed one, that is to say, a channel formed by a river, they call a bela'h, both being 
Pus’hto words. 

“ Leaving Gfijar you proceed a short distance south-east to Yalam Guzar, also 
called ’Alam Guzar, the name of the ferry over the branch of the river of Kabul, just 
referred to, which you have to cross by boat. On the other or southern bank is a 
village of the same name, which lies near by on the right hand. On the left are 
several villages belonging to the Afghan tribe of Dilazak .% From the banks of the 
river you proceed three kuroh in the direction of south-west, and reach the Bala Hisar, 
or citadel of Pes’hawar, and by the way cross several canals, pass many villages, and 
much cultivation.” 


Thirty-fifth Route. 


From Peshawar to Chitrdl, by the direct route of 'Ash-Naghar, 
now called Hasht-Nagar, and Panj-Korah. 


“ The route between Pea’hawar and Prying has been described farther on (at 
page 243), and also from thence to the village, or rather town, of Tangaey.§ 

“ Setting out from Tangaey and proceeding eight kuroh north, through a dara’h of 
the mountains, along the banks of the Jind& or Jinda’h river, you reach B&cha’hfl a 
small village belonging to the Utman Khel tribe of Afghans. The river of Suwad or 
Suw6t, coming from the kohistan or highlands of N’al-Band and Mekh-Band, passes 
to the northward of, and under (below) the village, and, flowing towards the west, 
joins the river of Panj-Korah, and obtains the name of Jin da or Jinda’h, and con¬ 
tinues its course on to ’Ash-Naghar.^f 

“ From this village of Bhcha’h two roads diverge. By the left-hand road you cross 
the Jinda’h river on a jhola'h or jhdla’h, or raft, which, in the Pus’hto language, is 
called a z&ngo, and go on to B/ijawr. In taking the other road, you cross the river 
of Suwdd by a bridge north of the village of Bucha’h, and, after proceeding twelve 


* It was in the neighbourhood of this place that the famous battle of Shaikh Tapur, also called Patur, was 
fought See page 227. 

| “ River of Swat” is-as loosely applied as Kunar and Koonoor to the river of K&shk&r or Chitr&L On 
entering the plain of ’Ash-Naghar the river of Suwad or Suwat is called the Jinda’h as far down as Nisnta’jb, 
at the Do-Bandi ferry. After that it unites with the river of K&bul, and receives the name of Landaey Sin or 
Little River, to distinguish it from the Ab&e Sin or Father of Rivers—the Indus, and is also called the river of 
K&bul as before its junction with the Jinda’h. The channels of both these rivers have considerably altered 
since these surveys were made, the number of small branches have increased, and numerous cuts have been 
made from them for irrigatioxi purposes. See page 243. 

| There are three villages in the Da’udzi district of the Pes’hawar province, as at present constituted, still 
peopled by Dilazak Afghans. 

§ See page 239. 

|| Originally Buts ah, in all probability, with Pus’hto c ts.’ See page 250. 

if It is also known as the Agarah, between its confluence with the river of Panj-Korah and its issuing from 
the mountains into the ’Ash-Naghar district. Agarah is also the name of the ferry here referred to. 
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kuroh north along (the banks of) the river of Panj-Korah, reach Khema’h,* * * § a large 
village, also belonging to the Utm&n Khel, on the opposite side of the river of Panj- 
Korah. Having passed over the river by a wooden bridge, you enter the bounds of 
the village afore-mentioned. The river of B&jawr issues from the mountain tract to 
the west, and, running to the south of Khema’h for about the distance of one kurob, 
unites with the river of Panj-Korah. 

“ From thence (Khema’h), having proceeded three kuroh north, you come to 
Gunatir,t a large village belonging to the Ydsufzi Afghans. The before-mentioned 
river lies on the right hand. From thence you proceed three kuroh north-east, in¬ 
clining north, to TJdi-Gram,-$ another large village, from which two roads diverge. 
The left-hand one passes over the great mountain range to the Mai dan Dara’h and 
the Dara’h of Birawal, while by the right-hand one you cross the river of Panj-Korah, 
east of TJdi-Grdm, by a wooden bridge, and, going on from thence for a distance of 
two kuroh in the direction of north-east, reach Shar-bati, the before-mentioned river 
being on the left hand as you proceed. A distance of three kuroh farther, in the 
same direction, brings you to Ribat,§ which is also a large village. The river runs on 
your left hand. Continuing onwards for another five kuroh in the same direction, you 
reach the large village of Tor-mang, situated on a mountain spur, and south of the 
village is a small stream, which comes from the right hand, from near the village of 
G4wrin,]| and, flowing to the left hand, joins the river of Panj-Korah. 

“ A little to the north-west of Tor-mang is Dokari, a small village close by (the 
road), on the left hand. Proceeding on from thence for a distance of two kuroh in 
the direction of north-west, inclining north, you reach a small river, coming from the 
right-hand side (the eastward), which issues from a dara’h in the mountains, called 
the Kdrfi Dara’h,and flowing towards the left, joins the river of Panj-Korah. Another 
kuroh and a half towards the north brings you to the little village of W&rah,** lying 
on the right hand. 

“ Leaving Wdrah, and proceeding onwards in the direction of north for a distance 
of one kuroh more, you arrive at two rivers. One comes from the right-hand side, 
out of the Dara’h of Nihak, ft also called Niaka’h, runs to the left, and unites with the 
river of Panj-Korah; the other flows from the left hand, out of the Dara’h of Panj-Korah, 
which will presently be described, and joins the river of Panj-Korah, that is to say, 
the main river of the Panj-Korah Dara’h. From this point (the junction of the two 
rivers) you proceed onward for another two kuroh in the direction of north, inclining 
north-west, and reach Jughi-ban, the name given to two small villages which lie on 
the right-hand side of the road.JJ You then go on for another three kuroh in the 
direction of north, and reach the large village of Darflra’h. The river of Jabar comes 
from the right-hand direction, and falls into the river of Panj-Korah to the west of the 
village. 

“ The river of Panj-Korah, from this point, is called the river of Chugya-tan. 
After crossing the river of Jabar to the north of the above-mentioned village, you 
proceed two kuroh farther north, and reach the village of Kundi-Gal, also called 


* See my “Account of Kashkar and Panj-Korah,” page 19. Khema’h is the chief place in the Maidan Dara’h, 
which is included in Biljawr. See pages 117 and 250. 

f It is incorrectly spelt “ Koonateyr ” in the Indian Atlas map, and also placed more than a kuroh south¬ 
west of the river, instead of three kuroh to the north-east of it; but, in a map which accompanies an article 
on “ Dardistan ” in the “ Geographical Magazine” for August, 1876,—in which the names of places are terribly 
vitiated, notwithstanding my papers referred to below have been used in its construction,—it is “ Kom&tir/* 
This place is now noted for the manufacture of soap, and it supplies all the districts round with that article. 
See my account of “ Upper and Lower Kashkar and Panj-Korah/’ page 16, and of “ Upper and Lower Suwat ” 
in the " Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal/* for 1864 and 1862 respectively. * 

J See also pages 165 and 193. 

§ This is the Ribat-i-Muliammad Kb&n, mentioned in my Panj-Korah paper, page 17, so called after a ribat 
or caravansary founded by or named after a person of that name. It also means a station on an enemy’s 
frontier. 

j! In one copy, this word is written Ga<Jrln in four places, but two others, equally plainly written, have 
Gawrxn, which I have consequently udopted. Sec page 231. There is also a pass called the Gawrin Ghas’haey, 
the crest of which is the boundary between Suw&t and Panj-Korah in that direction. 

f Not “Karoh.” It is called Karu, after the dara’h, that is, the river of the Karu Dara’h. but that is a 
feeder of the Ao-Sheri river, or CJ-sheri, as it is sometimes written, or river of the Dara’h of that name. I 
gave some account of it in my Panj-Korah paper, and also mentioned that Sultan Muhammad Khan, Barakzi, 
had taken suns by this route into Panj-Korah several times. The Sheri river mentioned at pages 143 aud 
182 are totally different from the 0-sheri river here referred to, for which sec page 250. 

** Sometimes called Warey, but this must be in its inflected form, the word being feminine in Pus’hto. 
ft Nihak or Niaka’h, and not Nahak, is the correct name of this dara’h, which is also called L&hor. See also 
page 231. 

XX “ Dardistan ” map, before referred to, is somewhat mythical here in many ways. 



Kundi-Gahar or . Kund't-G&f,* * * § on the north side of which is the tomb and shrine of 
a Darwesh, and a burying ground. 

“ Leaving Kundi-GM and going one kuroh and a half in the direction of north,, 
inclining north-west, you reach the small village of Bab-Baur, on the left-hand side, on 
the other (west) bank of the river of Chugya-tan. From thence you proceed four kuroh 
in the same direction and reach Jiblfik, which is another small village on the other 
side of the river before mentioned, which here is spanned by a wooden bridge. From 
this village you go on a distance of two kuroh and a half in the direction of north-west 
to Bey-Narnazi, situated on a mountain crag.f 

“ From the village of Shar-bati to this place a great mountain range lies near by on 
either hand; and the river of Chugya-tan, chiefly known as the river of Panj-Korah, 
flows close by on the left hand as you proceed on your way. 

“ From the village of Bey-Namazi two roads diverge. The right-band one leads 
into Bashkar,| and on the left hand there is a wooden bridge of sufficient strength to 
enable horses, camels, and bullocks to pass over it. The river of Bashkar and that of 
Dir, having united a little to the north of it, flow under this bridge. 

“ Having crossed this bridge, to the west of it lies the large village of Chugya-tan, 
the account of the route from which to Dir has been previously given (at page 166).§ 

“ From Dir you proceed onwards for a distance of four kuroh in the direction of 
north-west to Ivol-Dandi, the name of a small village belonging to the Yusufzi 
Afghans. Near this village a small stream rises which runs on to Dir.|| From Kol- 
Dandi you begin to ascend considerably, and, having proceeded upwards through’the 
Lahori defile, for a distance of six kuroh in the direction of north-west, you reach the 
crest of the great mountain range separating Bajawr and Panj-Korah from the 
Kashk&r territory. This crest, which is very lofty, is called the L&hori Kotal and 
from the crest of this kotal the territory of the Yfisufzi Afghans, in this direction, 
terminates, and the Kashkar State commences.** * * §§ 

“ Having commenced to descend the north-western face of the range, and pro¬ 
ceeded downwards in the direction of north-west, inclining west, for a distance of 
nearly six kuroh, yon reach ’Ashrit Khandey,ff a village inhabited by the sept or race 
of people known as Kohistanis.Jf The language and usages of these people are 
similar to those of the people of Kashk&r, or the Kashkaris, as they are styled after 
their country. 

“ Five kuroh from ’Ashrit Khandey towards the north, on the right hand, is the 
Dara’h of Mir Khandey, and from it a small stream issues and unites with the Ab-i- 
’Ashrit, or river of the ’Ashrit Dara’h, both described at page 158. 

“ Leaving ’Ashrit Khandey, and proceeding three kuroh northwards, inclining north¬ 
west, you reach the wooden bridge leading to the Dara’h of Naghar, which lies on the 
left hand, on the opposite (west) side of the river of Chitral or Kashkar (that is to say, 
you reach the eastern bank facing the Dara’h of Naghar at the point where stands the 
wooden bridge, as stated in the Thirty-second Route).§§ 

“ An account of the route from thence to the town of Chitral or Chitrar has been 
already given at page 173. 

“ On the way thither there is danger from the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshan, who 


* Erroneously printed Kandi-kar instead of gar or gal in my former paper ; k and g, if not marked, are very 
liable to be mistaken iu names of places. It was near this village that Zain Khan throw a bridge over the 
river when marching northwards against the Tarikis, as mentioned at page 171. 

f See page 228. 

j See pages 161, 162, and 193. 

§ All our maps are very defective hereabouts. 

(| The river of the Lahori defile. Here, too, the “ Dardistan ” map is imaginary. See my paper previoilslv 
referred to, pages 13 and 14. 1 1 

V Compare this account, written some ninety years ago, with the “ Havildar’s ” account in the “Journal 
“ of the Koyal Geographical Society ” for 1872, pp. 182 and 183. 

** According to the Mulla, the heights of the mountains on either side of the Lahori Kotal arc 13,70(1 
and 14,300 feet respectively, but between his calculations and the Hawal-ddr’s there is considerable 
difference. 

tt J name is not ’Ashrit onl^y, but ’Ashrit Khandey : u Ashreth ” is incorrect. 

11 Some of the aboriginal Tajzik inhabitants of these parts probably, or, possibly, a remnant of tho Turkish 
tribes formerly possessing large tracts on the river of Kabul and fait her south, who have been, from time to 
time, dispossessed of much of their territory by the immigration of the Khas’hi sept of Afghdns. Tho word 
“kohistam,” I may mention, merely signifies a mountaineer or highlander. I believe the term Nimcha’h or 
half-breed has been rather loosely applied to those people. See also page 158, and note f. 

§§ Major Wilson’s map seems defective here, and the positions of Naghar, spelt “ Nagar,” and Mir Khandey,. 
spelt u Mirkani ” therein, are misplaced. 
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infest this route, and lie in ambush to attack caravans of traders and travellers, and 
slay them. There are also dense forests of walnut, oak (balfitt), pine, kashldna’h ,, 
and other forest trees, and the bitter pomegranate, wild grape, fig, and other fruit, 
bearing trees, shrubs, and various species of herbage, are almost beyond description. The 
mountain ranges from Tangaey* * * § to Chitral or Chitrar tower to the heavens, in such 
wise that the sun shows itself with difficulty,-)- and the keenness of the air is to that 
degree, that even in summer time you cannot pass the nights without blankets and a 
fire.” 



Thirty.sixth Route. From ‘Pcs’hawar to Chitral or Chitrar by way of the S’hahr or 

IChahr of JBdjawr. 

“ The route leading from Pes’hawar to Shab-Kadr has been given at page 176. From 
it two roads diverge. The left-hand road is called the Kharappa’h route, also written 
Karappa’h and Karapa’h by Afghans, and the right-hand one ‘the LakhandeyJ route. 
This latter consists of two branch roads, one of which is well known as the Ghar- 
&Rgey Hoad, and the other as the Lachi Road ; and both again emerge at Danish-Kol. 
From the last-named place three roads diverge:—1. The Nawa’h-ga’t Road; 2. The 
Yakh-Pand§ Road ; 3. The Anbhar|| Road. Of these roads, although the first 
mentioned is the easiest of the three, it is not practicable for artillery and such like 
heavy materiel ,1[ while the Yakh-Dand and Anbh&r roads are beyond description 
difficult.” ' i 


I. The Left-hand or Kharappa’h , or Karappa’h, or Ndwa’h-ga’i Route. 

u The left-hand route is as follows. From Shab-Kadr to Gand-Ab the road has been 
described elsewhere (page 175). From thence proceeding half a kuroh north you 
reach the little Kotal ,of Nakaey, and from thence another kuroh in the direction of 
north-east is Darwaza’i, the name of a dara’h in the mountains ; and at this place, 
the left-hand road coming from the direction of the Bihi I)ag, and the right-hand one 
coming from Danish-Kol, both again converge. 

“ Leaving Darwdza’i, and proceeding for two kuroh north, you reach Am-ru-i,** * * §§ which 
lies on the left-hand side of the road. On the left hand, likewise, there is a great 
mountain range ; and as you proceed along the road you pass by much cultivation. 

“ Setting out from Am-rfi-i, and going one kuroh north, you reach two villages, 
called Chingaey, lying on the left hand, and a quarter of a kuroh farther on is Palo- 
Sind, and, about the same distance, still farther on, Tsaparaey,f t also on the left-hand 
side. Another quarter kuroh brings you to Gogaey, another kuroh farther, to Tirkah 
Tangaey, and another kuroh from thence, to Babu Tangaey. Proceeding onwards for 
another half a kuroh you reach Pashat,$$ and after a similar distance, the Ziarat, §§ or 
Shrine, and half a kuroh more brings you to Khazina’h. All these villages belong to 
the Safi tribe of Afghans, and lie near by the road on the left-hand side. West of 
these villages the lofty mountain range rises, bounding Kfinar on the east. 

“ A quarter kuroh from Khazina’h is a hill called Da Butirio Ghunda’i, signifying, 

* Sec page 177. There is more than one place so called. 

} The writer means probably that the sun is seen only for a small portion of the'day. The great range 
forming tlio eastern boundary of the Kashkar State, and separating it from Panj-Korah, crossed by the 
L&hori Kotal or Pass, already described, is sometimes called the Las-pur range. It rises gradually, from near 
La’l-purah on the river of Kabul, to the height of about 9,000 feet some miles north of Pashat, but increases 
in elevation as it runs north-eastward, until, to the eastward of the town of Chitral, it attains the vast height 
of about 18,500 feet. See note **, preceding page. 

1 The correct spelling may possibly be Lakhanda’i, for no vowel points are given. See page 183. 

§ Literally, “ The Ice Lake or Mere/’ It is also the name of the village near which it lies. See page 183. 

|| Also called ’Anbar. See page 123, and note J. 

IT This is the writer’s private opinion only, but, with some little engineering, the route might be made 
practicable for light guns. 

** “ Oomeray,” of the Indian Atlas map. 

■ft See page 152. 

Pashat of Babu-Kara. See page 151. 

§§ I notice here again another instance in which our maps contradict each other. If a line be drawn from 
Chaghan-Sar&e to Fort Abazi, and another, in the contrary direction, from La’l-pura’h to Jar, it will be 
found that in the Mulla’s map this Ziarat lies just 2 miles north of the line from Chaghdn-Sarae to Abazi, and 
5 miles to the westward of the cross line from La’l-piira’h to Jar. 

In Major Wilson’s map, on the contrary, the Ziarat is 7£ miles south of the first line, and 6^- to the west¬ 
ward of the cross line. In other words, the Ziarat, according to the Mulla, is 5 miles from the point where 
the two lines cross, in the direction of north-west , while in Major Wilson’s it is 9^ miles west inclining to the 




in the Pus’hto language, ‘ The Idols’ Hill,’ or * Hill of the Idols,’ where, in ancient 
times, a large and lofty idol temple stood.* About another quarter kuroh from thence 
is Da Smats Ghunda’i, signifying, in the same language, ‘ The Hill of the Cavern^’ 
which is another hill of the same mountain range in which is the great cavern of 
Kabul Tsapar, and the Hindd-Rdj Ghas’haey,t where the route coming from the west, 
from Kabul, joins this route. 

“ From Da Smats Ghunda’i a quarter kuroh farther on is Khz (Lower) Chindrf, 
from which place to Nawa’h-ga’i the route has been described (at page 113), From 
thence (Khz Chinari) two roads diverge. The right-hand one is known as Khuta’h 
Lar, and has been previously described (same page), also the routes from the S’hahr 
or K’hahr of Bajawr to Dir, from Dir to Naghar, and from .Nagbar to Chitral.” 

We have here, I think, quite a nest of Buddhist sites, as I shall endeavour to show. 

The Dragon Lake of Hwui Seng and Sung Yun in the Puh-ho-i (untrustworthy) 
Mountains is the lake of Chitti-Bu-i. The great Snowy Mountains, “ which in the 
« morning and evening vapours rise up like gem spires opposite one” (Beal, page 184) 
is the Tiraj-Mir range (see pages 157 and 188). “ Na-kie” appears to be Nihak, the dara’h 
so called, mentioned at pages 178 and 231, also called Niaka’h and Lahor. The name 
« Nhkaey” also occurs in this route, hut that is the name of a little kotal or pass, which 
lies to the southward of Kabul Tsapar. Da Butano Ghunda’i is possibly the site of the 
temple of Po-kin (Beal, page 196), or, more probably, the To-lo temple north of the city 
(the name of which is not given—-the S’habr of Bajawr ?) in the country of Ouehang, 
and in which were “sixty full length figures.” Da Smats Ghunda’i is in all likelihood 
“ the rock cave of the Prince (Beal, page 194), to the south-east of the crest of the 
“ bill of Shen-chi.” Kabul Tsapar is apparently the great cave in which Buddhah left 
his shadow, “east of the river and south of the city,” which was “to the south of 
“ Na-kie, half a y6jana, on the south-west face of a large mountain.” The rock 
« east of the river and south of the city,” on which Buddhah stopped to dry his robe 
(Kasha), and “about 12 feet high and 24 feet square, and smooth on one side,” is 
Laka’h Tijza’h, a remarkable rock, mentioned at page 123. The N&ga Rajah’s tank 
too, “ fvest of the river,” is probably the jnhar mentioned at page 120, or page 183. 

Compare these sites with the accounts in Fah Hian, and Hwui Seng, and Sung 
Yun, and the striking similarity will be noticed, but in the course of many centuries 
names become altered, especially when the old inhabitants are expelled by new¬ 
comers and foreigners, and they, in their turn, are also ousted by others. 

Beal says, in a note at page 27, that Na-kie is “ Nagr&k, and that the town or 
Village of Nagriik is close to Jcllalabad.” What map shows it he does not say, nor does 
he give his authority. He appears, or his authority, to have mistaken Kangkrak for 
" Nagrak,” by dropping the first two letters to suit his theory, or the name was in. 
correctly spelt in the map he consulted. See Dangrak, at page 161, and page 190. 

There is a village called Gang in the neighbourhood of these evidently Buddhist 
sites, mentioned on the next page, and near it is a spring of water known as the 
Gang, which the Hindus from parts adjacent come to bathe in in the month of 
Baisakh. 

It may not be out of place to say something here respecting the word Wihar, 
which Muhammadans write Bihar. 

Al-Biruni says that the Buddhists are called Shamanan by the people of Khurasan, 


south , consequently, there is a difference between the two maps respecting the situation of the Ziarafc of ten 

miles. 

There is equal discrepancy regarding the situation of Nawa’h-ga’i. In Major Wilson’s map, ‘‘Mount 
Naoghai” is situated just 2 miles south of the line from Chaghan-Sardo to Abazi, and 9 miles west of the 
point where the line from La’l-pura’h to Jar crosses the former line, while, according to the Mulld’s map, 
Nawagi' 9 is 10 miles north , inclining east y from the former line, and 8 miles north-west of the latter or line 
from La’l-pura’h to Jar, so that between the situation of “ Mount JNaoghai ” of Major Wilson, and the 
“Nawagi” of the Mulla, both meant for Nawah-ga’i, and both incorrectly spelt, there is a difference of no less 
than nine miles. The Indian Atlas map differs from both the others. 

* Those writers who attempt to trace the routes taken by the Buddhist pilgrims, and Fah Hian in par- 
ticular, from Khutan downwards towards India, will do well, I think, to try and trace him by the light of 
these routes. I do not imagine, from reading the account of his pilgrimage in Beal’s translation of his Travels 
(London : 1869), that Fah Hian kept so far to the eastward as the Indus after crossing the “ Tsung-Ling,” or 
“ Onion Mountains ” (which I shall again refer to when I come to write of Bilaur), neither does he appear to 
have come down the valley of the river of Chitral, but to have taken the route by the Tal river—“ To-li”— 
also known as the river of Tanj-Korah, and river of Chugya-tan, after the Afghans possessed themselves of 
#iese tracts. See Beal’s “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” page 21. 
f Steppage 143. 
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and that their monuments called hihdrs, and their idols styled farkhdrs, are still to he 
seen on the frontier territories (of Islam). 

Musalmdm interpret the word Bihar as “ an idol-temple, a fire-temple, a place 
** adorned with carvings of figures or paintings, and ornamented with gold or colours,” 
in fact, any place of worship containing images of any kind or description, whether a 
monastery or a temple; and, at page 63, I have given their interpretation. The 
Buririn-i-Kati’, a very excellent authority, says “ Bihdr—^ 

& } ji *Ju ” In a paper read before the Society of Arts on the 10th of 

December last, Mr. VV. Simpson, the artist, who examined some of the Buddhist remains 
near Jaldl-dbdd, and who appears to have studied the subject, says, with reference to 
the religious structures thereabouts, “A style of architecture was followed, in which 
“ sculpture was largely practised, and in which the effect was heightened by the use 
c * of colour and gold; " and he also refers to niches for figures of Buddhah. Any one 
who can read the definition of Bihdr above given can tell how correct the description 
is. Such buildings Muhammadans call idol-temples, whatever its technical Buddhist 
name may be. See also Wood’s " Oxus,” new edition, Introduction, page xxviii. 

The Turk tribes which held the different tracts of territory on either side of the 
river of Kabul, where so many Turkish names still attest their occupation prior to the 
irruption of the Muhammadans into those parts, were Buddhists, hence the remains 
of so many Buddhist monuments are to be found in these localities. 

It must, not be forgotten that numerous ancient ruins exist, at Ganshal in the Tal 
Dara’h, where the Tarilris took refuge, and which Zain Kirin, Akbar Bddshdh’s 
general, took, the details of which are given at page 169. Anblrir, or ’Aubar, men¬ 
tioned at pages 116 and 123, is said to be the site, or close to the site, of an ancient 
city ; and about two kuroh west of Dir are other ruins. These latter are said to be 
extensive. 

"The left-hand route from Ndwa’h-ga’i is as follows :— 

“ One kuroh and a half from Ndwa’h-ga’i, in the direction of north-east, is Bdnda’h, 
the Pus'hto for a hamlet—‘ The Hamlet,’—a small village on the left-hand side of the 
road, on a crag or spur of the mountains, and about the same distance from it, in the 
direction of north, is Tangaey. Another half a kuroh farther brings you to Shewaey, 
also on the left hand, on a mountain height; and from thence, having proceeded 
another two kuroh, you come to Kot-kaey, or the Fortlet, as its name implies. This 
is a village of considerable size, which is noted for the excellent bows made there. 

"You proceed from thence half a kuroh to the east, and afterwards about the same 
distance north, and reach another Bdnda’h, lying on the right-hand side of the road on 
a ridge of the mountains. Going onwards for another kuroh and a half to the north, 
you arrive at Dag, which is a large village lying on the left hand at some distance 
from the road. You then go on for one kuroh and a half to the south-east, when you 
reach a small river called the Sheri, which comes down from the left hand, and flows 
to the right towards the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bdjawr. 

"In the direction of east lies Tarin, which is a large village; and the village of 
Khalfiz'i lies on the left hand, at some distance off, on the east side of the stream in 
question—the Sheri.* 

" Two roads diverge from Tarin. The right-hand one is this. Leaving the latter 
place and proceeding south-east, for the distance of one kuroh you come to Da ’Indyat 
Kalaey— ‘ ’Indyat’s Village’—which lies on the right hand of the road, on the opposite 
side of the stream before mentioned. South of the village is a spring of water, 
•exceedingly cold and sweet (pure), and known as the Ghazni China’h, or « The Ghazni 
Spring.’ Going farther on, in the direction of east, for half a kuroh, you come to the 
village of Chawitzi, lying near by on the left hand. The stream previously referred 
to flows close by on the right hand. Proceeding on from thence one kuroh to the 
south-east you reach Changdzi, with the stream before mentioned, as before, on your 
right hand, and the fort of Ldshora’h shows itself on the other (right) side of it. Pro¬ 
ceeding from Changdzi for a distance of two kuroh south-east you reach the S’hahr or 
K’hahr of Bdjawr, on the other (right) side of the before-mentioned stream. 

" The left-hand road diverging from Tarin, previously referred to, goes on from 
thence to Chawitzi, as in the right-hand route just described, and really diverges from 
the last-named place. Leaving Chawitzi, therefore, and proceeding a distance of one 
kuroh and a half east, you come to a small village called Gang, situated on a hill, a 
spur from the mountains, and west of the village is a spring of water, which is called 


* The same as mentioned at pages 143 and 250. 



the Gang; and in Baisakh,* * * § the first solar month—April,May—the Hindu people of 
these parts come and bathe therein. A little water flows out from this spring, and 
close to the village named Mahmand unites with the Sheri stream, previously referred to. 
The village of Chang&sd lies about one kuroh and a half from this spot, on the left 
hand. 

“ From Gang you proceed two kuroh east, inclining north-east, and reach the 
Chirg Ghas’haey or Pass; and the route from thence to Dir has been described at 
page 164.” 

II. The Right-hand, or Lakhandey Route, from Skab-Kadr. 

“ From Shab-Kadr you proceed three kuroh north to Matfi, also written Mata’h, a 
large village belonging to the Gagydni Afghans, in the district, of the Do-Abah. They 
have cut a canal from the Jinda’h river, which is called the W&la’h,f and brought 
the water therefrom into the lands of this district. Leaving Mata’h and proceeding 
three kuroh to the north, the ascent of the mountain range commences. You go on, 
ascending for a distance of seven kuroh, until you reach the crest of the range; and 
in this distance of seven kuroh there are thirty-two Kotals or Passes, each of which is 
known by a separate name. The Pass terminating this succession of Kotals is called 
the Lakhandey GMs’haey; J and from it the buildings of the city of Pes’Mwar, and the 
villages of the Do-Abah and ’Ash-Naghar, can be plainly seen. 

“ From thence, after having descended one kuroh north-west, another half a kuroh in 
the same direction brings you to Muhabbat Kalaey, also called the Kalaey of Mu- 
habbat Kh/tn, and another kuroh and a half north-west brings you to Puntl-yalaey, a 
village of considerable size belonging to the Tragzi Mahmand tribe of Afghans. 
Leaving that, and proceeding a distance of three kuroh north, you reach a point where 
two roads diverge. The left-hand road they call the Gharangey road, which again 
converges with the other at Danish-Kol. The right-hand one is this. From this Do- 
Itahab, or ‘ Two Roads,’ having gone half a kuroh to the north, you come to Lachi, a 
great defile of considerable altitude, and to reach the crest of which you have to ascend 
for a distance of half a kuroh. Having descended from thence on the other side for 
about the same distance, you reach Danish-Kol, the name by which three large 
villages§ are known, belonging to the Tragzi Mahmands. North of these villages is a 
khwar, or bed of a mountain torrent, which comes from the Bihi Dag (mentioned at page 
180), and, running to the right, passes through the hill tracts of the Utm&n Khel 
Afghans, and unites with the river of Panj-Korah.|| 

“ Proceeding half a kuroh north from Danish-Kol, you come to a place where 
there are also two roads. That on the left hand is the Gharangey road, which comes 
from the left hand and joins this one. Having gone on from this point of juncture a 
short distance farther north, the road separates into three. 

“ The first, or Nawa’h-ga’i, or left-hand one, goes on to Chindri; and the road from 
thence to the S’hahr, or K’hahr, has been already described (page 182). 

“ The second, or Yakh-Dand, road is as follows. You leave Danish-Kol and go on 
for a distance of one kuroh in the direction of east, and reach Kamali, a large village 
of the Tragzi Mahmands, on the right hand of which, and near by, is a lofty mountain 
range. From that village you proceed three kuroh east to Yakh-Dand, another large 
village belonging to the same sub-tribe of Mahmands. You then have to proceed for a 
distance of sixkuroh toKald’-ga’i, signifying ‘The Fortlets’(£a/a being theplural of kata’, 
a fort, with the Pus’hto termination, as explained respecting Ndwa’h-ga’i at page 113), 
another large village, but belonging to the Safi or Sapi Afghans. East of the village 
is a great Kol-Ab {lit., Kol-i-Ab, signifying a lake or large pond) of rain-water, which 
is filled by the accumulation of water from the mountain range of Chamar Khandey 
9 ,nd Kalaey-i-Bahadur, after heavy falls of rain.** When this Kol-Ab, or lake, becomes 
dry (in the hot season), the inhabitants have to bring their water from the China’h, or 


* The Eastern A fghans, especially those nearest the Panj-ab, have adopted the names of the Hindu months 
for agricultural purposes. For the names of the Afghan months, see my 44 Grammar,” page 187. 

f Signifying a canal in Pus’hto. 

t The “ Mulla” has this Gh&s’haey down in his map, but it is incorrectly spelt ‘‘Lakande Pass.” 

§ A recent writer, quoting some “ Report,” says :—“ 4 Danash Kul ’ is the name of a village in the Pandi&li 
u Mohmand country.” This i3 a great mistake, and the mode of writing the name of the villages and the tribe 
is equally erroneous. 

i[ Our maps are defective here, too. 

If It is also written with i , 44 kila’,” which is equally correct* 

** See pages 113, 116, 119, and 120. 
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Spring of Pashat,* mentioned previously (page 120), which lies from Kala’-ga’i one 
kuroh and a half to the west. 

“ From this last-named village, likewise, two roads branch off. The left-hand one 
goes on two kuroh and a half to NAwa’h-ga’i, from which to the S’hahr, or K’hahr, of 
Bdjawr has been already explained (page 113). The right-hand road leads on to the 
S’hahr, or K’hahr, a distance of eighteen kuroh, through numerous defiles of great 
elevation, where water is scarce, and in which tract the Utman Khel tribe of Afghans 
dwell as Hats or nomads.f 

“ The third, or Anbhar, road from Ddnish-Kol is as follows. You proceed from 
thence to Yakh-Dand, which *oad has been described above, and from the latter place 
go on five kuroh east to Anbhar,J a large village belonging to the Gagyant tribe of 
Afghans. From it Kala’-ga’i lies between three and four kuroh away on the left hand. 
From Anbhdr you have to proceed for a distance of twenty-five kuroh north-east,' 
inclining north, to reach the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bajawr. There are several mountain 
ranges to be crossed by the way, the practicable crossing places or passes over which 
are hut few in number.”§ 


Thirty-seventh Route. From Chitral to Badakhshdn, by way of the Kolal-i-Do-Rdhah, 

or “ Pass of the Two Roads." 

" From Chitral you proceed two kuroh north to Changg6z,|| and the river of 
Kdshkar or Chitral lies near by on the right hand. The river of Shaghut^f unites with 
the river of KdshMr on the northern side of this village. Having set out from thence 
(Changgtiz) and proceeded for half a kuroh to the north-west, you cross over the 
river of Shaghut by a wooden bridge, and reach the small village of Sin, on the river in 
question, and continuing onwards from thence four kuroh, still keeping in the direction 
of north-west, you reach Bur-tali, a large village on the river of the Shaghut Dara’h. 
A smaller river comes down from the right hand and joins the above-mentioned river* § 
and this smaller one you also cross by a wooden bridge. Having proceeded four kuroh 
from thence (B(ir-t61i) to the north-west, you reach Shaghut itself, which is a village 
of considerable size. The river of the Momi Dara’h** comes from the right hand, and, 
flowing towards the left, unites with the Ab-i-Dur-shub,++ or Dur-shub river. ’ This 
having crossed by the wooden bridge you enter Shaghut. 

“ Leaving that, and passing- over the river of Dur-shub by the wooden bridge south¬ 
west of that place, you go on for a distance of four kuroh in the direction of south¬ 
west and reach M(igh4$ and another three kuroh in the same direction brings you to 
Dur-shub. From thence two roads diverge. The left-hand one leads into the Dara’h 
of Lut-Dih, as has been already mentioned (at page 133). The right hand one is as 
follows. Setting out from Dur-shub, and proceeding towards the right hand, in the 
direction of south-west, for the distance of five kuroh, you reach Jitar, and then go on 
three kuroh farther, in the direction of north-west, to Parbik, which is a strong 


* Pashat of B&ba Kara .—See pages 151 and 168. 

| The Ufcman-Khel Afghans will be mentioned farther on. 

t 1 his is the place referred to at pages 116 and 123 as one of the earliest parts of B&jawr occupied by the 
Yusufzis and Mandars. It is now chiefly known as ’Anbar. Anbhar appears to have been its ancient name, 
but as the Afghans eschew aspirates in their language, which prevail so much in the Sanskrit family of tongues* 
they dropped the * and turned the simple initial j into c. At the present time there are several small 
villages round about Anbhdr or ’Anbar. ^ 

Babar Bddshah refers to the Anbhar and Pumj-yalaey route in his “ Tuzuk ” under the year 925 H, 
(1519 A.D.). He was encamped, he says, at the junction of the Bajawr and Pnnj-Korah rivers, and, having 
held counsel with the Dilazak Afghans (he always styles them Afghans, because he knew who and what they 
were. Sec note ft, page 225), he was advised to proceed by that route, cross the river of Suwat above the 
’Ash-Naghar district, and invade the Sama’h of the Yusufzis. It was, therefore, determined to send back thd 
heavy materials and baggage to Lamghan by way of Kunnr, thus showing the practicability of that route. He 
says 1 The next morning—it was early in February, 1519—having made over the heavy baggage and camels 
“ to the care of the Khwajah, Mir-i-Miran, and despatching him by way of • Jorgliatu, Darwaza’h, and the 
<c Ratal of Kara Kobah (in one copy Kojah), we set out ourselves, accompanied by "the unincumbered cavalry, 
“ made a forced march, crossed the Anbahir Kotal , and, having crossed another great one, we reached Pani- 
4t yalaey—the Pund-yalaey of this route—before afternoon prayers, and alighted.” The latter place in Erskino 
and Leyden’s Babar is, by mistake, ” 

§ See page 152. 

|| See pages 159 and 186. 

% See page 15S. 

** See page 158. 
ft See page 150. 

%X See page 150. 
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fortified position. From thence you proceed four kuroh farther to the north-west 
and reach TJghaitl,* which is a village of considerable size at the foot of the mountains' 
of perpetual snow (the Tiraj-Mir range. See pages 157 and 188). A stream falls 
down from that range, and flows on to Shaghut; and in going towards ijghaiti you 
follow the course of that stream, while mountains, towering to the skies, lie close by 
on either hand. 

“ Leaving (Jghaiti and proceeding eight kuroh to the north-west, and ascending 
the afore-mentioned range, you at last attain the crest of it, at which point the 
territory of Kashkar terminates. This pass over the range is known as the Kotal-i-Do- 
Rahah, the Kota] or Pass of the Two Roads;+ and having descended from the crest 
of the range on the other side, in the direction of north, for a distance of eight kuroh, 
you come to the Gogird Dasht—•* The Sulphur Plain or Waste ’J—and reach a 
desolate halting place known by the same name, within the territory of Badakhshan, 
which is under the sway of the Bahadur,§ Askal. From this halting place, Faiz-abad, 
which is the seat of government of the ruler of Badakhshan, is four stages distant.” 


Thirty-eighth Route. From ChitrcU into Badakhshan by u-ay of the Kotal-i.Khatira’h 

and the Kolal-i-Nuksan . 

“The route from Chitral to Shaghut has been already described. From the last- 
mentioned place you proceed four kuroh north, inclining north-west, to Momi,|| which 
is a village of considerable size, and from thence continue onwards for another four 
kuroh to Shaley. Leaving that place and proceeding seven kuroh more, in the 
direction of west, you reach Argari, and from thence, another three kuroh west brings 
you to the small village of TTi-rd,^’ situated at the foot of the mountains of perpetual 
snow, or Tiraj-Mir range. From this point two roads diverge. The left-hand one is 
named the Kotal-i-Kbatira’h—‘The Perilous Pass’—and the right-hand one the Kotal- 
i-Nuk§an—* § The Pass of Mischief or Detriment.’** 

“ Setting out from Ui-r6, and proceeding upwards for twelve kuroh, in the direction 
of west, you attain the crest of the range, and here also the territory of Kashkar 
terminates. You now begin to descend the northern face of the mighty range, and 
having descended for a distance of about twelve kuroh, in the direction of south-west, 
you reach another desolate halting-place called Sang Lakh or Sang Lakh—‘The Place 
of Stones,’—and the desolate halting-place of the Gogird Dasht, or ‘ Sulphur Waste,’ 
before referred to, lies five kuroh on the left hand (south-west). From Sang-Lakh you 
go on for a distance of another twelve kuroh to Zibak, which is a small town, under 
the sway of the before-mentioned Bahadur, Askal. From Zibak four stages more 
bring you to Faiz-abad, each stage being long, about fifteen kuroh each. 


* See page 160. 

j* That is to say, it branches off into two which again unite. See page 159. Do-R&hah is not an un¬ 
common term, there are two other roads styled Do-Rahah in this Section of Notes. See page 183. 

J Dasht having this signification, it is ridiculous to call it “ the Gogirdasht valley 

§ 44 The Mughals call a warrior Bahadur.” See (( Translation of the Tabakat-i-Na§iri,” page 968. 

|| See page 158. 

In the account of the 44 Havildar’s ” journey these places are turned respectively into u Hurkarri 99 (adding 
an u h” where none exists) and 46 Aweer.” In Major Wilson’s map, on the contraiy, they are 46 Harkari 99 
and “ Obir.” 

.. ** See note f, page 159. 

44 The nearest road from Chitr&l to Badakhshan lies across the Hindu-Kush range, on the northern slope of 
which a small river rises, which, after flowing about twenty-five miles, enters the Panj, or upper branch of the 
Oxus, at Ishtarak in the latter country. The path lies along the banks of this stream, and is only practicable 
in the summer months, and then only for persons on foot, who can thus reach Cliitr&i in three days. 

44 Another route into Badakhshan, practicable for beasts of burden, and that pursued by caravans of 
merchants and traders, is by the Mastuch Pass, and by descending from thence, along the banks of another 
small stream, rising on the northern slope of the mountains bounding Lower Kashktlr or Chitr&l to the north¬ 
west, which falls into the Panj at Isar (Hisar ?) in the district or territory of W&khan. This is the main road 
between Badakhshan and Gilgit to Kash-mir. The Yar-kand road branches off from I§ar to the north, through 
the dara’h or valley of the lake, called Sar-i*Kol, over the table land of Pa-mlr. 

44 Farther west there is another pass into Badakhshan, called the Kotal-i-Nuksan, or c Defile of Mischief or 
Injury.’ This road winds along the face of precipices, and through frightful defiles, by which the hamlet of 
Gao-Khana’h, lying in a plain, may he reached in two or three days. Farthur north is Rabat (Wood’s 
4 Robat ’) on the Wardoj river. 

44 A route into Kafir is tan joins the above road amongst the defiles of Hindu-Koh, by which the districts, 
held by the Kam-fiz, Skin or Askin, Shpin or Ashpln, tribes of Tor Kafirls or Si’ah-Posh, may be reached in 
from three to four days, without much difficulty in the summer months.” 

The above was written twenty years ago, and printed in 1864. See my 44 Account of Upper and Lower 
IjCdshkar,” etc., pages 6 and 7. 
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** By the right-hand road from tJl-rd you first proceed for a distance of three kuroh 
to the right hand, and then have to ascend, in the direction of west, for a distance of 
twelve kuroh, when you reach the crest of the range. A similar distance of descent, 
in the direction of south-west, brings you to the usual halting place. From that point, 
Sang-Lakh lies twenty kuroh to the south, and the distance from thence to Zibsik has 
been previously mentioned.” 


Thirty-ninth Houle. From Chitrdl to the Village of Ujur. 


“The route from Chitral to Shaghut has been previously given. From thence 
setting out and proceeding for a distance of twelve kuroh in the direction of north, 
you come to Ujur.* This is a large village, situated at the foot of the mountains of 
perpetual snow, out of which a river issues, and which, near Shaghut, unites with the 
Momi river. On the way towards Ujur you pass through much cultivation and 
population, and wend your way along the said river. All this cultivation belongs to 
the race of people known as Kohistanis, referred to in many places in the account of 
these routes.f 

“In the winter time all the Kotals here described become closed, and, even in the 
summer season, it is necessary to regard the appearance of the clouds and the direction 
of the wind before setting out with the object of crossing this great mountain range.”J 


Fortieth Route. From, Chitrdl to Tiraj-Mir. 


“ Leaving Chitrdl and proceeding north-east, you cross the river of Chitrdl or 
Kashkdr by" a wooden bridge, and then go on one kuroh north-east to Danil, on the 
afore-mentioned river, and from thence proceed for a distance of two kuroh north to 
Kdrl, also situated on that river. The village of Changguz§ lies at a distance of two 
kuroh on the opposite (east) side of the river. From Kari you go on for a distance 
of one kuroh to the north and reach Rdgh, and then another kuroh farther north to 
Kaghdzi, || below which village, on the north-west side, is a wooden bridge. On the 
other side of the river (that is, on the western side, for Kaglnizi is on the east) there 
is a village called Murk 

“ Leaving the village of Kaghiizi you proceed four kuroh north, and reach the 
village of Muri, below which village is the wooden bridge. You then continue onwards 
for another four kuroh, and reach Barnis, and another stage of the same distance 
brings you to Rishan. Proceeding two kuroh farther you reach Chirari, from which 
place two roads diverge. The right-hand road leads to Masttich by the river side,^[ 
and the left-hand one is this. Crossing over to the west bank of the river of Chitral or 
Kashk&r by the wooden bridge, and proceeding five kuroh to the north-west, you reach 
the Dara’h of Darasin, from the northern part of which dara’h a river issues, which 
west of the bridge at Chiran unites with the river of Chitrdl or Kashkar. 

“ The tract of country between Darasin and the before-mentioned bridge is called 
the Dara’h of Muri Kuho.** From Darasin you go on fora distance of five kuroh 
to the north-west to Warkub (in two copies of the original written Warikub). 
This tract is called Kuhob-i-Pd’in, or Lower Kuhob, From Warkub, after proceeding 
for a distance of four kuroh north, you come to Rayan or Rayana, from which place 
two roads diverge. The right-haud route leads to Kuhob-i-Bala, or Upper Kuhob. 
The left-hand one is as follows. Leaving Rayana you proceed for a distance of twelve 
kuroh to the north-west and reach Tiraj-Mir, which is a large village situated at the foot 
of the great mountains of perpetual snow, which range is also known as Tiraj-Mir, one 
great mountain of which towers immediately north of the village. On the way to this 
village you pass through a populous and well-cultivated tract of country, and follow 
the course of a small stream, with a lofty mountain tract on either hand. This small 
stream, south of the village of Rayana, unites with the Ab or River of Kuhob-i-Bald, or 


* See pages 150, 158, and 159. 

| See pages 102, 108, 132, 145, 146, 1*7, 158, 160, 161, 179, and 189. 


j See page 159. 

^ Sec pages 159 and 184. 

|| This is the place which the Hawai-dar styles “ Koghuz,” but in Major Wilson’s map it is actually turned 
into “ Kirghiz.” 

if See the Forty-second Route, page 187. 

** This place, apparently, is what Major Biddulph turns into u Moolkhoo” It is written plainly as above. 
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IJpper Kuhob, and that village is situated in the clo-abaJi or space between these two 
streams. 

«The country from Chitr/il (town) to Rayana is inhabited by Mughals, and this 
people are sometimes erroneously styled T&jziks, through dwelling in a Tajzik terri¬ 
tory, but they are nevertheless Mughals.”* * * § 


Forty-first Route. From Chitral or Chitrdr to Kuhob-i-Bala or Upper Kuhob. 

“ The route from Chitral to Rayana has been already described. Setting out from 
the latter place, you go seven kuroh north to Shagarm, and then proceed another three 
kuroh north-east, inclining north, to Washaj.f Ad vancing from thence for the distance 
of five kuroh more, in the same direction, you reach Kut, which is a large village at, 
the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow, or Tiraj-Mir, and the dara’h, for such it is, 
is called the Dara’h of Kuhob-i-Bala or Upper Kuhob. From this direction (the upper 
part of the dara’h) a stream issues which, south of the village of Rayana, unites with 
the river of Tiraj-Mir. | 

“ Every footstep which you take from Chitriil to this point is upwards, and you have 
to wend your way along the mountain heights and the sides of precipices. In some 
places, on account of the impracticability at certain points, rafales are erected, the 
meaning of which term may be gathered from this, that in places where the cliffs rise 
sheer upwards from the bed of the river, and the mountains cannot be scaled, great 
logs of wood are placed upright (in the bed of the river below, or on ledges of rock 
where available), a platform of wood laid upon them, and a road or crossing place 
formed, and.such a construction is termed a rafidk.§ 

“From the village of Kut, you begin to ascend the mighty mountain range of Tiraj- 
Mir ; and, having proceeded upwards for a distance of ten kuroh, you reach the crest 
of the range, and enter upon a vast and comparatively level tract of country—a great 
table-land—covered with snow for great part of the year, extending in length, from 
the Kohistan or mountain tracts bounding Panj-her on the west, as far east as the 
territory of the Kirghiz or Kirghiz, a distance of two hundred kuroh, and about fifty 
kuroh in breadth. This level tract, however, on account of the excessive cold, is 
incapable of cultivation, but, in the summer season, grass is plentiful; and at this 
time tribes of nomad Mughals and Turks repair to it, and range about it in 
accordance with their nomadic ways.”|| 


Forty-second Route. From. Chitrdl or Chitrdr to Mastuch. 

“ The road leading from the town of Chitral to Chiran village has been previously 
described in the Fortieth Route.^f Leaving the latter place, and proceeding five kuroh 
to the north, you come to Bani, and the river of Chitrdl or Kashk&r lies on the left 
hand. You proceed from thence two kuroh north to Awi,** and, after that, four 
kuroh more, in the same direction, and reach Sunghur.ff Another kuroh farther 
brings you to the river of Lds-pur, which you cross by a wooden bridge, and reach 
Mastuch, which is a place of considerable size.The river of Chitrdl or Kdshkar, 


' * Mughal and Turk tribes, or rather sections of tribes, also inhabit the tracts between this and Kashghar, 
hut they are nomads. 

| In one copy written Washih——but ’Arabic h at the end of a name here is very unlikely to be 

correct, and the two dots of i appear to be but an error of the copyist for £ or 37 and thereby giving an 
extra letter to the word. 

J The stream mentioned in the preceding route. 

§ In some places, probably, beams of wood are driven horizontally into holes in the sides of cliffs made for 
their reception, and planks laid over them, for, in some places, logs of wood placed upright would scarcely be 
long enough. 

This is the “ easy route ” of u Muhammad Ameen ” quoted by Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B. 

|| A part of this great open tract is what we call Pa-Mir, and the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, Ihc Doghlati 
Mughal, also calls it the P&-Mir, but it is strange that the author of these surveys, who proves how much he 
does know, does not call it by this name. See note on the P&-Mir, in the Seventy-second Route. 

If Preceding page. 

** These are the “ Buniand Ava * of Major Wilson’s map. 

ft In one copy this word is written Shunghur. 

Mastuch appears to have declined considerably of latter years, for, from the information which I em¬ 
bodied in my account of these parts, in the article previously alluded to, although, even then, it was a place of 
no great size, it contained about four hundred houses, with a population of some 2,000 people. 

It lies on the western bank of the Chitral or Kashkar river. The town is protected by a small fortress; 
and the main routes followed by caravans of merchants from Pes’hawar, Badakhshan, and Yar-kand, meet here. 
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as before, lies on the left hand as you proceed; and you have to go along the moun¬ 
tain skirts, and at the sides of the cliffs, sometimes overhanging the river, and over 
broad and extensive rafdks or wooden platforms to reach it.”* * * * § ’ 

Forty-third Route. From Mastuch to the Ratal or Pass of Palpi 'Sang, ivhich lies on 
the extreme northern point of the Kdshkdr State. 

“ Setting out from Mastuch, and proceeding for a distance of three kuroh north 
you reach Birap, and go on from thence for a distance of another kuroh to Wezak! 
You then proceed another four kuroh and reach Mird-gram, and then, after o-oing 
another two kuroh, reach Gazzin. In coming from Mastuch to this place you have to 
wend your way, in the direction of north, along the mountain sides and precipices, and 
over narrow rafdks or wooden platforms, with the river of Chitral or Kashkar running 
on the left hand. ' to 

" At Gazzin, two roads diverge. The right-hand one leads eastward, over a lofty 
mountain range, into P&ngrak, and the left-hand one is this. Leaving Gazzin, you 
cross the river of Chitral or K&shkiir by a wooden bridge,-j- and, proceeding for a 
distance of twelve kuroh north, reach Sar-i-Yar-Khun, the name of a desolate village at 
the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow—Tiraj-Mir or Sarowar. From thence 
you begin to ascend the mighty range, and, moving upwards in the direction of north 
for a distance of four kuroh, you reach a ridge of the mountains, where you come to 
a halt. The crest of the range, which towers to the heavens, and which from the 
abundance of ice and snow appears like unto bilaur or crystal, lies on the left, hand 
and the river of Chitral or Kashkar on the right. This defile or narrow vallev is also 
called Sar-i-Yfir-Khftn. 

“ From this halting place on a ridge of the mountains, twenty-four kuroh north¬ 
east, inclining north, is Chitti-Bh.l, the name of a deep kol-i-db or narrow lake, at the 
foot of this great mountain range, and its water, from the excessive coldness' of the 
air, continues frozen. From beneath the ice, water, sufficient in volume to turn six or 
seven water-mills, issues. This becomes a great river, which flows on to Mastuch and 
Chitral through Kashkarand unites with the river of Kabul, north of llah Bsgba, 
and east of Jaial-abad, as mentioned at page 119. In the summer season, when the’ 
snows in vast quantity melt, the river becomes greatly flooded, as has been previously 
stated (at page 156). 

“ Leaving the lake of Chit# B6-i on the right hand, and going northwards, you 
ascend the great mountain range ; and the long and narrow dara’li or valley through 
which you proceed upwards is known as the Kotal or Pass of Palpi Sang. It extends 
upwards for a distance of nearly ten kuroh ; and having gained the crest of the range, 
you reach the great level plain, previously mentioned, which is full of snow for great 
part of the year. 

“ In bygone times, the Badakhshi race (the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
Badakhshfih) were in the habit of making inroads into the Kashkar territory by this 
Kotal, arid carrying off the people of Kashkar as slaves, arid plundering caravans of 
travellers. At the present time, however (when the author wrote), now that the 
people of this territory have given their allegiance to the sovereign of Kliita, the ir¬ 
ruptions of the Badakhshis into these parts are put a stop to.§ 

Gauhar Anmn, Eadshah, surnamed Clial, who was the ruler at the time I wrote the article in question, resided 
a good deal at Yasin, which is smaller than Mastuch, but is more conveniently situated, being nearer towards 
the Dar-band, or fortified pass, leading into the country from the west. 

The route from Cliugyii-tan to Mastuch by the Las-pur Dara’h will be found at page 228. 

* This is another of “ the MirzaV’ easy roads—“ The road from Mustooch to Chitral is said to be a good 
“ one.”—Montgomerie’s Report in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1871,” page 148. 
f This bridge is mentioned by the Mulla. 

J In the Mulla’s map—which appears to have been based upon that of Hayward, who did not actually visit 

this lako or the pass, ho never having penetrated farther west than to what he calls “ the Moshabur Pass” _a 

difference is made between the lake, which is called “ a glacier,” and “ Chatiboi,” as though the latter was the 
name of a place some miles north of the lake in question ; and the river of Kashkar, or river of the Palpi 
Sang, is made lo appear as rising some ten miles farther up, in the direction of E.N.E., instead of out of 
the Chitti Bu-i lake, ns it undoubted!) does. This part of' Major Wilson’s map, which is evidently taken from 
the samo, has this difference, that “ Ghattiboi,” as he has it, is put in as the name of the village or halting 
place, a few miles north of the Chitti-Bii-i lake. All three appear to have confused the names. I have 
previously noticed Hayward’s error in calling the lake “ Ab-i-garm,” for such a name, signifying “ hot water,” 
is an impossible one for a frozen lake, and what the Mulla calls a “glacier.” In the map, illustrating the 
Hawal-dar’s journey, Ab-i-Garam—hot springs—appear at the foot of the “Dorn” (Do-Rahah) Pass, and 
these words have caused another error which I have referred to at page 154. See also pages 150 and 160. 

I notice that Montgomerie calls the “ Yarkand river ” (the river of Yar-kaud he means) the Boi river, which 
is certainly curious, but probably erroneons. “Report,” page 150. Sec also the Seventy-second Route. 

§ See page 154, and the note on Bilaur at the end of the Seventy-second Route. 
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“ By the Palpi Sang route you can proceed to Yar-kand through the elevated tracts 
frequented by portions of the nomad Turks Styled Kirghiz,* * * * § previously alluded to. By 
this road Yar-kand is nearly thirty caravan stages distant, and by the way there is 

great paucity of inhabitants and excess of snow. 

** The crest of the Kotal of Palpi Sang is the extreme boundary ot Kashkar m this 
direction,”f 


Forty-fourth Route. 


From Chitrdl to Warshigum, and from thence to Gilgit and 
Saigur. 


« The account of the route from Gazzin to Chitral has been given in the preceding 
route. East of Gazzin{ is a lofty defile always covered with snow, called the Kotal-i- 
To-e.§ It is completely closed'in the winter time, and, even in summer, it is 
necessary to pay attention to the direction of the wind, and rain, if there should be any, 
before setting out and attempting to cross it. ' 

“ Leaving Gazzin for the purpose of doing so, after proceeding for a distance of 
ten kuroh in the direction of east, you reach the crest of the Pass, and then begin to 
descend. I! You go on for a distance of eight or nine kuroh, in the same direction as 
before, and reach To-e (in one copy written Tfi-e), which is a large village 
inhabited by the race of people styled Kohistani. Setting out from thence, and con¬ 
tinuing in the same direction as before, for a distance of eight, kuroh, you reach the 
village of Sindey, belonging to the same people. As far as this point the dara’b 
through which the route lies is known as the Dara’h of To-e, and it is contained 
within the Kksbkar territory. „ , . . , , 

« In this dara’h a river rises, which, south of the village of bmaey, unites with the 
river issuing from the Dara’h of Darkut.«[ This dara’h is situated on the left-hand 
side from Sindey, towards the north, and is of considerable size. Through this dara’h 
you can also proceed to Yar-kand. 

“ From Sindey you go on for a distance of four kuroh more, in the direction of 
south-east, and reach Yasin ;** * * §§ and the river before mentioned (the united streams) 
lies on your left baud. Setting out from Yasin, you go on for a distance of seven 
kuroh in the direction of south-east and reach Gupz,ft and from thence for another 
four kuroh, still in much the same direction as before, to HawashanJ$. Op to this 

point this tract of country is known as Warshigum (^J),§§ and the Dara’h of 

Khalteyll || lies on the right hand, a little to the south of west. 

“ Leaving Rawashan, vou proceed four kuroh, but in a direction more to the 
north-east, to Suma’h, and then eight kuroh farther, still in the same .direction, to 
Hautang,WI which is a village of considerable size. 

“ On the left hand (north-east), on the other or farther side of the before-mentioned 
river, there is another large Dara’h styled ’Ana-Sar, which is close upon forty kuroh in 
length. A river of considerable size' rises in this dara’h,*** which, near Hautang, 
unites with the river of the Dara’h of Warshigum (and To-e), and the combined streams 

. . .- , . -- ■ . ....; -■iir-* 

* It does not follow because a tract of country is inhabited by nomads, or parts of nomad tribes, that it 
should be straightway styled Kirghiz, as some writers endeavour to make out. See page 139, and note to the 
Seventy-second Route. 

t Some of the members of the late “ Yarkand Mission” appear to have reached as far south as Sar-Hadd— 
the same place as “The Sarigh Chopiin” of the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar (see page 140)—and the “famous 
Buroghil Pass” from Ak-Tash, but we hear nothing from them of the Chitti Bd-i, the Palpi Sang, or the 
Kuhobs. See note page 155. . 

X The “ Gazan ” of Major-General Walker’s map is probablynntended for this place. 

§ Spelt with simple “ t”—- —at page 161. 

|| This is Hayward’s “ Moshabur Pass,” a fanciful name, or a mere local one, I believe. 

% To guard against error the writer describes the vowels in this word in writing. “ Darkot,” consequently, 
is not correct. 

** There is but one “s” in Yasin, and the “ a” is short, not long, neither is it “ Yasan . Ihere is a 
practicable road from this place into the upper part of the Suwat valley by the "Oshu Dara’h of the Garwis. 

\f Tlio “ Gopis ” and “ Gupis ” of others. 

ft Not “ Roshan.” 

§§ Such words as “ Woorshigoom,” “ Warshgiim,” “ Vorshigon,” “ Warchagam,’ or “ Varshgum,” are out of 
the question, and show what can be made of original words when trusting to the ear alone. To prevent error 
the vowels, in the original, are explained as well as written. Hayward calls this “the Yassin river or War- 
cbagam river,” but its proper geographical name is mentioned under. 

|!j The Mulla’s, “ Khalta ” apparently. It is “ Khulti ” in Hayward’s map. 

Not Utang as in Hayward’s map; the u h ” has been left out. 

*** Hayward calls this “ the Karambar River,” and Lieutenant-Colonel Tanner, in the latest survey, styles 
it the “ Ishkoman River,” which last name is a mistake, because the latter is but a tributary of the former. 
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obtain the name of Riid-i-Dangrak, or 
(’Ana-Sar) is exceedingly severe, and 
you can proceed towards Ydi*-kand an 

“ Setting out from Hautang, and proceeding seven kuroh south, you arrive opposite 
Grunjur, which lies to your left hand, on the opposite (or northern) side of the 
afore-mentioned river (the R<id-i-Dangrak). From this point you go on for a distance 
of three kuroh in the direction of south-east to Bubbur,f and then eight kuroh more, 
in the same direction as before, to Chfrir. Another three kuroh, still in the same 
direction, brings you to Balophar,| which is a place of considerable size for this part, 
with a strong fort, the place of residence of Pri-Tham, the Badshah, or Chief, of the 
Spin or White (clad) Kafins.§ The river of Dangrak, previously mentioned, lies on 
the left hand as you proceed, and east of the fort there is a wooden bridge. 

“ Leaving the town of Balophar, and going three kuroh to the south-east, you arrive 
opposite the village of Shirawut, which lies on the left hand, on the other side of the 
afore-mentioned river. You then proceed, from that point, three kuroh farther (in the 
same direction), and reach Shki-ht, which lies on the southern side of the river. 
From thence, the next stage is Bargur, a distance of three kuroh in the direction of 
east, and after that a further distance of nine kuroh south-east brings you to Gilgit;, 
which is another considerable town, also under the sway of the before-mentioned Pri- 
Tbam, Badshah, who pays allegiance to the Shahs of Kashkar. 

“ After leaving Gilgit, you proceed for a distance of six’ kuroh in the direction of 
south-east to Da-yaur, || which place is under the sway of another Biidshah or Chief, 
named Kbusrau Khun. The distance between Gilgit and this place is not more than 
about three kuroh in a direct line, but you cannot get there without going a con¬ 
siderable way round. You have to go down the river for some distance, cross, and 
then go up the river again by the opposite bank. On the left hand (north), just before you 
reach opposite Da-yaur, there is a great opening in the mountains* * § which is the entrance 
to the Dara’h of Kanjut,^[ and the place of residence of its ruler is called Honz,** 
which is a town of considerable size, situated in the upper part of the Kanjut Dara’h. 


* In former times, the Russian traders used to reach Kash-mfr from Badakhshan by the Oxus valley. They 
probably crossed the Tiraj-Mir range by one of the Passes already noticed, and, very likely, took this route 
by Gilgit to Ivasli-nur. It is; scarcely probable that they would cross the Pii-Mir steppe and go all round by 
Yar-kand and Laddukh to reach it when 3uch a road as this existed, but some writers, unaware of the existence of 
the route here described, have supposod so. See note **, page 185. 

f Not “Babar,” nor Bubar. 

t In two copies it is written both Balobhar and Balophar (this is what Hayward calls, or lets appear in 
liis map as, “ Qulapur"), but the latter is the most correct, the three points of the Persian <p’ having been 
run into one in MS., thus making <b’ of it. Hayward and others probably mistook the sound of the 
word for Gulapur; and a good deal would depend on the person who pronounced It, whether a Kasli-rairl, a 
Sikh, or a native. The above, however, is the proper and correct mode of writing the name. 

In a paper entitled “ Monograph on the Oxus ” in the “ Royal Geographical Society’s Journal,” for 1872, by 
Major-General Sir II. Rawlinson, K.C.B., the writer remarks, with reference to Colonel A. Gardiner’s account 
of his travels, and mention of the names Darkoot (Darkut, just mentioned above), Rivanshur, and Booloophir, as 
lateral valleys of the Upper Gilgit country :—“ I always doubt his independent authority, and in the present 
“ case am rather inclined to believe that he copied the names of Darkoot (printed Varkoot), and Booloophir 

“ from Arrowsmith’s map of 1834.At any rate, thanks to Mr. Hayward’s enterprise, we are now 

“ sufficiently acquainted with the nomenclature of Gilgit and Yassin to be satisfied that no suck names are 
“ known in the present geography of these districts.” 

The three names, nevertheless, do exist, hut with the spelling much vitiated, but scarcely more so than in 
most of the names in our maps, viz., Darkut. Rawashan, and Balophar; and “Darkofc,” and the “Darkofc Pass,” 
appear in the Mulla’s map, and, strange to say, also appear in Hayward’s as “Darkote” and the (< Darkote 
Pass,” as well as “ Roshan;” and the first-mentioned place he appears to have visited. Still more strange to 
say, “ Darkote ” was the very place where he*was murdered, and which Mr. Frederick Drew, in liis letter to 
Sir Roderick Murchison, of 21st December, 1870, giving an account of his murder, calls Darkut.” 

This information is contained in the volume preceding that in which the “ Monograph ou the Oxus ” 
appears. See also the M Quarterly Review” for April, 1873, page 529. 

I may mention that I met Gardiner at Multau in 1855, and he placed the manuscript of his travels in my 
hands. He was anxious that they should be edited, but I was then fully occupied with my Pus’hto works, 
and could only glance at the manuscript, and returned it. Some things struck me as being rather marvellous. 
If his travels were now examined by the help of the geographical information contained in this Section of Notes 
some light might be thrown upon them, and their accuracy tested. I must remark, however, that he told me 
the original MS. had been lent to Sir Alexander Burnes, and was lost when the outbreak occurred at Kabul, 
in which Burnes lost his life; and that the account he then lent me had been subsequently written from 
recollection. This fact may account for some errors. 

§ See page 130. “ Tham” signifies king in the Kliajunah language, which is spoken in the territories of Yasin 
and Nagbar. 

|| “Dainyur” in Hayward’s map, and “Dainyor ” in Tanner’s, but there is no “ n ” in the word. Vigne, more 
.correctly, calls it u Dyur.” This is one of the places where gold washing to a considerable extent is carried on. 

If Not Kunjoot certainly. 

** Htmza of others. It is also known as Nagbar, from the town of that name, its chief place. 


River of Dangrak. The climate of this dara’h 
uncongenial to the health of travellers. By it 
IKashghar.* 







It is the capital of the before-mentioned Khusrau Khan, and is contained within the 
territory of Little Tibbat. 

“ The distance from Da-yaur to the village of Kanjut is about twelve kuroh in the 
direction of north, and from the latter place to the town of Honz is a distance of 
nearly thirty kuroh to the north-east. By going towards the north-east from Kanjut 
for a distance of fifteen kuroh, you reach another dara’h among the mountains to the 
north through which you can go to Yar-kand by Tash-Ktirghnn—‘The Stone Fort/ 

“ From the direction of Honz and out of that Dara’h (Kanjut), a considerable river 
flows, which, near Da-yaur, unites with the river of Ddngrak, and then the combined 
streams are known by the name of River of Gilgit. At, this point, likewise, the moun¬ 
tains on the right and left begin to recede, and the dara’h or valley becomes broader 
and more open. 

« Leaving Da-yaur, you proceed ten kuroh south-east, following the course of the 
river, until you reach a point where stands a wooden bridge. You cross the Abae-Sin, 
which unites, some three kuroh farther north, with the Gilgit river, by this bridge, and 
enter the village of Bunjzey,* also written Bujzey. From this place you proceed for 
another ten kuroh, in the same direction, and reach As-tfir,f sometimes written 
Ash-tur, the Ab&e-Sin flowing on your right hand as you go along for part of the 
distance, and the river coming down from As-tur for the remainder of the way. 
From As-tuv you proceed for a distance of twelve kuroh east and reach the large 
village of Saigur. 

“ North of it is a great dara’h called the Dara’h of Balotar, which, on tie east and 
north-east sides, adjoins the territory of Little Tibbat. A great river flows down from 
that dara’h and unites with the river of Gilgit, after which the united rivers receive the 
name of Abae-Sin. 

“ From WarshigumJ to this place (Saigur) the country is called Dangrak, and its 
inhabitants are Spin or Safed-Poshan, or White-clad Kafiris.” 


Forty-fifth Moute* 


From Gilgit to Kuz (Lower) Tahd-Kot, and from thence to 
Marair. 


“ The route leading from Gilgit to As-tfir has been described in the preceding route. 
From the last-mentioned place two roads diverge. The left-hand one leads to Saigur, 
and the right-hand route is as follows. 

“ Having re-pasSed the Abae-Sin below As-tfir to the west bank by means of a wooden 
bridge, you proceed thirty kuroh in the direction of south, inclining south-west, and 
arrive opposite to Jal-Kot, which is the name of a dara’h among the mountains, lying 
on the left hand as you proceed, on the other (east) bank of the Abiie-Sin, containing 
a number of villages and hamlets, but on the road to it there is neither cultivation 
nor inhabitants^ and mountain ranges show themselves at a considerable distance. 

« From Jal-Kot to Saigur is a distance of forty kuroh, and on the way to it there 
are numbers of villages and much cultivation, and you proceed thither along the banks 
of the afore-mentioned river (but by the east bank). 

« Crossing the river on a raft from opposite J&l-Kot to the east bank, and going on 
for a distance of twelve kuroh in the direction of south-west, you reach Palis,]] and the 
river, as before, lies on the right hand. Setting out from thence, and proceeding for 
a distance of three kuroh, also in the direction of south-west, you come to Koh-li, 
and then go on for twelve kuroh more, still in the same direction, to Batera’h or 
Baler 6, the road winding considerably.^] 

“ From thence you continue onwards for a distance of twenty kuroh, the road still- 
winding considerably, and in much the same direction as before, and reach Khz 
(Lower) Tah/i Kot, which is within the Pakhla’i district. On the way you meet with 
many ascents and descents, and the river Abae-Sin flows on your right hand. 

“ In continuing on your way to Marair, you leave Khz Taha-Kot, and go on for a 
distance of twelve kuroh south, inclining south-west, along cliffs, and skirting moun¬ 
tains, and then cross the Abae-Sin by me^ns of a raft and reach Kabul-Gram, a large 


* The “ n ” here is nasal. This place is not known as “ Bowanji.” 

I The “ Astor ” of our maps. It is written Asht-war in the Histories of Kash-mir. 
j See page 189. 

§ Except at the halting places. 

|| This place is not called “Palos :” the way it is written in the original precludes it, neither is it “Palas.” 

“ if Fron^ this point a road leads to Karyah-i-Bddshah, or * The Badshah’s Village,’ in Buner. It will be found 
farther on as the Sixty-second Route. 
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village belonging to the Yfisufzi Afghans, situated on the west bank. The ferrv 
where you cross is called the Guzar or Ferry of KAbul-GrAm J 

Y6u have now again entered the tracts" held by the Afghans, their territory west 
ot the Abae-Sin terminating, on the north, a little above Kabul-Gram.* South of 
that place is a considerable stream, which issues out of the Dara’h of Sh/uig (described 
m the Sixty-second Route), and unites with the great river. Having crossed it vou 
proceed southwards, keeping along the heights, and skirting the mountains, which 
every here and there abut on the AbAe-Sfa, the great river flowing in a depression 
on your loft hand, lor a distance of seven kuroh, and reach BagiAna’h, a small village 
belonging to the Yfisufzi Afghans. From this place another kuroh south brings you 
to JMarair,f and the road is of much the same description as before 

“ The details respecting the road from Marair to Atak will be found in the route 
from Atak to that place, described farther on.” 

I have now gone round from Kabul, up the fiver of Chitral or Kashkfir on either 
side, into the Khfiristan, and to the utmost limits of the KAshkar State and its depen. 
dencies, and the great snowy mountains on the north, to the Abae-Sin or Indus on the 
east, and down again to within a short distance of its junction with the river of Kabul 
into which two rivers all those of the different tracts described drain. I must now, there¬ 
fore, give some account of the various other districts and valleys not yet described 
contained within this intermediate space, and then will proceed to give the details of 

them”* 0118 Cr ° SS r ° UteS leading int ° and 0Ut of then b and the Afghan tribes inhabiting 
I HE Y USUFZ1 TaiBE OF AFGHANS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

The Yfisufzi tribej belongs to the KhasTii or Khak’bi sept, being descended from 
Mandaey, son of Khas’haey or Khak’haey, who had two sons, ’Umar and Yusuf. ’Umar 
had a son named Mandar, and Y6suf an only daughter. ’Umar sought his cousin in 
marriage, and they had two sons, whom they named Yusfif and Mandar, in order to 
perpetuate the names of their respective parents. The two great tribes, the Yusufzi 
and Mandar,§ are descended from them; but they are sometimes, rather loosely 
arid certainly incorrectly, styled by the general name of Yfisufzis by writers un¬ 
acquainted with these particulars. || 

Yfisuf had five sons,—1, Musa; 2, Ako; 3, Malaey ; 4, ’Isa ; and 5, Badaey. The four 
first-mentioned sons were the progenitors of a number of sub-tribes; but they are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. In my History of the Afghans I shall enter into 
full details respecting these matters. Suffice it to say that, in point of number of 
clans and sections, the descendants of Ilyas, son of Mfisa, are the most numerous; and 

* Their territory extends farther up at present: they have been pushing northwards by degrees, and now 
reach nearly opposite Palis. 

t This well known place is not in either of the Mulla’s maps. 

t I may mention here that a male of this tribe is correctly called a Yusufzaey, a female, a Yusufza’i. The 
plural masculine form of zaey, namely zi, is applied to the tribe as a whole, therefore to call the tribe Yusuf- 
z£is is quite incorrect, and “ Yusafzai ” still more so : “ Yusufz&i 99 is wholly 

tribes the names of which end in or in 


§ This name is written - 


Sti or m 

—Mandar- 


wholly wrong. This rule applies to all 
See my “ Pushto Grammar,” on the Declension of Nouns. 


•with the Pus’hto “r,” and sometimes —Mandarn—with 


the Pus’hto letter “ rn ” which partakes of the sound of “ r ” and “ n,” a sort of nasal sound, only to be learnt 
from a true Afghan's lips, hence persons unacquainted with the language, on hearing the latter form of the 
word pronounced, would write it “ Mandan,” which, however, conveys no correct idea of it. 

J| A recent European writer says that “one Mandai” had two sons, “Umar (sic) and Yusuf,” and that 
“Umar died, and had one son (sic), Mandan,” and that the “ Yusafzais” are descended from “ MandaiV* son 
and the “ Mandtms” from his grandson. With this account of their descent I do not agree, nor will they. * 

Two sections of the Barech tribe emigrated from their old seats in Shorabak many years ago, and took up 
their quarters with the Yusufzis, and are confounded with them by writers unaware of the Sets. Hence we 
find one writing,—“ These Malizais (who may be termed the Buner Malizais, to distinguish them from the 
u Panjkora Malizais) occupy the lower portion of the Buner valley,” &c. The two Barech sections I refer to 
are Malizi and Chaupanzi. ^ But few Barechis now dwell in their old seats, a vast number having emigrated 
into and settled in Hindustan from time to time, as have a great many Yusufzis and Mandars, and sections 
of many other Afghan tribes. 

The Panj-Korah Yusufzis, that is, of the Khwadozi section of the Akozis, descended from Ako, are always 
called Molizi by the Khafi’hi historian, and correctly so, in order to distinguish them from the sub-tribe, the 
descendants of Ako’s brother, Malaey, who are called Malizi. 

There are twelve astana’hs, or families, among the Afglidn tribes of the Sarabarn division, who are con* 
aidered sacred by them, from their progenitors having been devotees, and chiefly Sayyids, who settled among 
them. One ot these astdna'hs dwell among the Yusufzis, but they are not peculiar to that tribe, as some 
would lead us to believe who were not aware of the existence of the others. 



the father’s name has been eclipsed by the more famous name of his son, whose 
descendants are the IlyaszL The next most numerous are the descendants of Ako, 
who are known as Akozi. The descendants of the other two sons are the Malizi 
and ’Isazi. The descendants of Bad!, or the Arrogant, were always few in point of 
numbers, and soon became extinct.* They were known by the name of Bddi Khel. 
The Yusufzi are by far the most numerous and powerful of all the eastern Afghdm, 
and are computed to number about two hundred thousand families. 

“ They dwell in a very strong and mountainous tract of country, to which access is 
difficult. A large number of Ydsufzis dwell in the Dara’hs of Panj-Korah, B&shk&r, 
Suwad or Suwat, and Buner, and some, but not a considerable number, are located 
in Chhachh Hazara’h, on the east bank of the Abde-Sin. These latter have to pay 
taxes to the Durrani Government, and to furnish a contingent of troops to the 
Bddslidh’s army, but all the others are entirely independent, and acknowledge no 
allegiance but to their own chiefs. 

“ Although they are not now under the authority of a single chief, as they used to 
be in former times, when their power was far greater than at present, never- 
theless, in time of danger or necessity, they unite under Kdsim Khan of Dir, Chief of 
the Molizis, of the Pdindah Khel. He resides at Dir, as has been previously stated* 
and sometimes undertakes expeditions against the Tor and Spin Kafiris. 

“Each of the four great Dara’hs, in which the Yusufzis chiefly dwell, contains 
within itself a number of minor dara’hs branching off from, or rather opening into, the 
main one. These large dara’hs are five, Panj-Korah, Dir, Bashkir, Suwad or Suwat* 
and Buner.” 

I. The Dara'h of Panj-Korah. 

“ This is the most northern of the dara’hs possessed by the Ytisufzi Afghans. It 
extends in the direction of north and south for a distance of thirty kuroh in length, 
from. tldi-Grarnf to Chugya-tan; and from the crest of the mountains bounding Suwad 
on one side to the commencement of the mountains of Bdjawr on the other, it is 
about eighteen kuroh in breadth from east to west. 

“ Throughout the whole of this area, there is scarcely a single spot of level ground; 
and the people dwell on the hill sides, and (here, in available places, cultivate as much 
land as they require. The climate is very severe, to that degree that, even in the 
height of the summer season, you cannot pass the nights without a blanket and a fire. 

“ A considerable river issues from the Dara’h of Bashkar, which, near Chugya-tan, 
unites with the river of Dir. Subsequently it is joined, lower down, by the river of the 
Birawal Dara’h, and the united streams, flowing through the midst of the ‘ country of 
the Ctmdn Khel tribe of Afghans, unite with the river of the Suwad Dara’h. 

“ On either side of the mighty cleft in the mountains to which the Dara’h of Panj- 
Korah may be compared, are six other and smaller dara’hs opening out upon it, each 
of which is from ten to twelve kuroh in length. Out of each of them a river issues 
which unites with the main stream. These lesser dara’hs have also others still smaller 
opening out into them. The largest village in the Dara'h of Panj-Korah'is also called 
Panj-Korah.”.'}; 

II. The Dara'h of Dir. 

“ From Chugya-tan, previously mentioned, to the pass known as the Ldhort 
Ghds’haey, the narrow strip of territory which extends for a distance of twenty kuroh 
in the direction of north, inclining north-west, is known as the Dara’h of Dir. It is 
very narrow and gloomy, and cold all the year round. A small river issues from the 
direction of the Ldhori Kotal, which, near Chugya-tan, unites with the river of the 
Bdshkdr Dara’h. 

“ Dir is also the name of a small town, the dwelling-place of Kdsim Khdn, the 
Sarddr or Chief of the Yusufzis of Panj-Korah, and who is looked upon by his tribe as 


* There were still a few of the Baili Khel dwelling among the Chagharzis in the Akhund, Darwezah’s time. 

t See pages 165 and 178. 

$ See my previous account of them in my paper on“Kashkar and Panj-Korah,” in the “ Bengal Asiatic 
Journal ” for 1864. 

The article on “ Panjkora,” in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Part I., Vol. 2, page 541, 
contains twenty-six paragraphs, and out of this number eighteen paragraphs are taken verbatim from my 
paper above referred to, and the others partially so, and at the end the authorities are said to be “ Bellow, 
Lockwood, Sapper.” Any one referring to the article in question would not, for a moment, suppose that tho 
paragraphs were mine, and would naturally attribute them to “Bellow, Lockwood, Sapper.” Sec noted, 
page 130. * 
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a sovereign prince. He can assemble a force of 40,000 horse and foot. The merchants 
and traders of Pea’hi* * * § war, Suwad, and other parts, come to Dir, and from thence pro¬ 
ceed into K&sbkdr; and here certain fixed taxes are levied from them.* 

“ The Tor and Spin Kfifirfs are in the habit of infesting the mountains on the west 
and' north, and lie in wait for travellers off their guard, and put them to death. The 
Khan, however, manages to propitiate them generally by sending them a few presents 
of pieces of cloth and other fabrics, and thus enters into a sort of truce with them, 
which is known as aragh , and explained in the account of the Tor Kafiris or Si’fih- 
Poshfin (at page 131). Traders proceeding into K&shk&r, nevertheless, out of fear of 
the Tor Kafiris, take care to .provide themselves with a badraka'h or escort of tried 
men of the Afghan clans of this part.” 


III. The. Tar ah of Bdshkdr .■{* 

“ I his is the name of a long and narrow dara’h in which the cold is very great, and 
snow is always to be found there. It extends from gChugyfi-tan, on the south, to the 
Jvotal or Ghas haey of Tal, £ for a distance of thirty-five kuroh, in the direction of north. 
Inclining to the north-east. A considerable river flows through it, known as the river 
of Bashkar, which unites with the river of the Dara’h of Dir near Chugy/i-tan 

“ The southern half of the Bashkir Dara’h is inhabited by Yfisufzis, but the upper 

{ )art is inhabited by the race of people known as Kohistanis (referred to more particu- 
arly at pages 161,171, and 190).§ Traders occasionally proceed by the route through 
this dara’h into Kishkir.” 

August 7th, 1880. 

IV .—The Tara'h of Suwad or Suwat.\\ 

The brief account of the Dara’h of Suwad or Suwit, in the possession of the 
Yiisufzi Afghans, I now propose to give, as an account of the upper parts of 
the Dara’h, or Kohistin, has been given farther on, at page 235, will greatly 

* See page 166, aud compare the work just mentioned, Part I., Veil. 1, page 486, with my Pani-Korah 
paper, page 20. 

t The name of this Dara’h has hitherto remained unknown. See pages 161 and 162. 

f See noto * to “ the Mullah’s ” Narrative, page xxiii., contained in Major-General J. T. Walker’s General 
Report for 1878-79, and note J, page 118, and page 161 of these “Notes.” 

§ Since this account was written the Yusufzis have been gradually extending farther up the Dara’h. 

|| In his “ Central Asia,” Part I., Yol. 3, page 145, Colonel C. M. MacGregor, CJB., has an article on “ Swat” 
’consisting of seventy-nine paragraphs, of which thirty-eight paragraphs, constituting the bulk of the article, 
and all about the geography, the divisions, customs, products, etc., are taken from my paper on Suw&t published 
in 1862. Some oi the most important of these paragraphs have been wrongly attributed to “ Lumsden” 
{see para. 4, page 146), but I am credited with three paragraphs , and two of these are sufficiently indicated by 
numerous brackets. These errors and omissions are the more inexplicable, and appear to be caused by the 
faulty editing, for the other thirty-six paragraphs are taken nearly verbatim from my paper. For these reasons, 
and because I am elsewhere incorrectly quoted, I think it best to give here a brief notice of the Suwat Dara’h 
and the Ytisufzi clans inhabiting it, in order to make the following routes the more useful. See also note 
page 196. 

Since the fair copy of this portion of Section Third of these “ Notes ” was written out, I have obtained, by 
favour of the authorities at the India Office, a copy of Major-General J. T. Walker’s Report on the Indian 
Surveys for 1878-79, which contains “ the Mullah’s ” survey of “ Swat,” etc., and the map accompanying his 
explorations. This Report has come under my notice at a most opportune time. Having been the first to 
despatch a person into Suwat to gain some information respecting that dara’h, I was naturally much interested 
in the explorations of u the Mullah,” who is a qualified surveyor, but I must say I have been totally disappointed 
in the result of them. 

I am pleased to find, however, that I have nothing to alter in my account of the dara’h, the information 
contained in which had been chiefly derived from the account furnished by my explorer, who preceded 
“ the Mullah ” by twenty years. My man went in August, 1858, and “the Mullah ” in July, 1878. My man 
knew Pus’hto (which the other evidently does not), as well as he knew his native tongue—the Tajzik Persian. 
He had acquired a taste for geographical as well as historical research, during the years he was in my service- 
and he knew the history of Suwat, from the time of its conquest by the Afghans, by heart, having assisted me 
•in the collection of materials for a history of those people, some of which have already appeared in these 
“ Notes.” 

I am glad, in some ways, that the Surveyor General shut his eyes upon my account of Suwat in the “ Bengal 
Asiatic Journal,” referred to above, and the rough map accompanying it, a copy of which I now append to the 
present account of Suwat and its people. I compiled it from my explorer’s description and information ; but 
he was not a surveyor, nor did he know the use of a single instrument save a common pocket compass, but his 
account shows that he was a keen and intelligent observer. He did not reach the upper part of the dara’h, the 
Kohistan, so called; and that portion of the map was composed by himself from the information furnished by an 
intelligent man who had lived several years there, and whose account “the Mullah’s,” as far as it goes, confirms, 
but, from Kalam upwards, the dara’h bends to the north-west. A great deal will, however, be found mentioned 
in the following account, that did not come within “ the Mullah’s ” explorations. See page 235. 

‘I have pointed out some of “ the Mullah’s ” shortcomings farther on. 
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. rig passed beyond the road leading to Bar, or Upper Briz Dara’h, you ha? 
aount and proceed to ascend the pass on foot. You soon pass another road, on the 
^ it hand, leading to Kuz, or Lower Bdz Dara’h, which is not far off, but hidden'from, 
te sight by a spur of the mountains. The ascent is fully two miles from this point j 
%A ' camel could possibly get up it, unless indeed it were one of the double- 

itririn breed, and even then not without considerable risk. The pass, 
ver, is practicable for ponies, horses, mules, and bullocks. Much grass, which is 
■ -- " k, grows in this pass, as well as another description, called sar-gari . 

teep ascent, and, like most paths in this part of the world, is full of 


my wmcung, ana appears to consist oi a suit description 01 stone, nae 
F one wanted to make a good road into the Suw&t Dara’h, this is the heat 
robably, on account of the softness of the stone, while in the othr~ 
here is only hard rock. The breadth, as you ascend, is, in son 
admit of two persons walking abreast, but, generally, it is so narrow 
iseend in single file. There are no pine trees near the path itself. 
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zterat or shrine, with a rivulet running past it, and shaded by fine zaitun or wild 
**“<38, an immense forest of which—the largest of ‘the kind in the whole of Suw&t, 
l "'ng to the summits of the mountains—here commences. On reaching the 
e Pass, and looking downwards, you can see the village of Garacy, which 
ards pass, and then go on to Kliizana’h, the men of which are the strongest 
,t. At this village, my informant says, “ we met a very pretty young woman, 
t remarked to my companions, was the first good-looking one 1 had seen in the 
i valley.” 

^hiz&na’h you go on to Zirah Khol, which lies just opposite to A1 -~ r - - 1 - 1 -— 
™ ;+ h the road up it overhanging the river, on the other side, 

1 then proceed to Uchh-i-Baid and l3chk-i-Pa’in «[ ge 
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I must 1K)\T attempt to describe the geographical features of the Suwat valley. 

On descending from the Mora’li Gh&s’haey or Pass, on the way into Suwat, and 

///■'V flip no™™ t ™TW gjjk,*, ^1.1^1. AT,.! T).»• 


valley or glen in which Nal-Banda’h lies on your way to ' - /T' 
3 to lie almost east and west. It then makes a bend in a 


K , : . t,v. nOlTOW 

nortli-easterly direction as far as the Shameli Ghfis’baey, and from thence to Pftt, the 
; last village held by the Afghans in that quarter; the direction is almost due north. ; 

a gain, as far up as the source of the river of Suwat, at the jaUg&h, it 


J vuoiunm oxuu wxivvxgxixg LUWtlXU» UfcUJll Ul/UUX’, HULL UJLttLL lb . Op^IlS OUt ag^lR, 

py meir receding*. 

“ It is a, dara’h of great extent, being about forty kuroh in length, and from the 
crests of the mountains separating it from Panj-Korah on one side, and Buner on the 
other, if is, in some places, about twenty-five kuroh in breadth, that is to say, taking 
the breadth from the head of one of the longest lateral dara’bs, on one side, to the head 
of another lateral dara’h on the other. The main dara’h terminates on the north in the 


.. _ .©rminates on the no^'ijt;nw|^ ■ i nt.- m -rm 

mountain tracts held by the Spin Kdfiris (referred to at page 228). 

“ Lower and Upper SuwM, that is to sav, that portion of the Dara’h of Suwad 



hese minor or cross dara’hs average about twelve kuroh in length, and, of 
■.-■M-vtfv, o^.enteen lie on the south side of the main dara’h, and eight on the north. In 
the former the BAizi Afghans dwell, and the latter the Khwadozi Afghans, who will 
be again mentioned farther on. 

“ The principal towns and villages belong! 


t’h, and DamgMr.”f 
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ng to the Afglidns are T^njali, Allah- 

h 

/ «• r.jStiJffSs 


the, darb&L* of Ran-jlt Siu 


to gain strength thereby, submitted to the Sikhs, and went to Labor to attend 
e made a great mistake, however, and his people were* so indignant that they 

elder brother of 


deposed him in favour of his son, whose name is not given, but he was, apparently, an elder brother of 
Slier-dil Ivha.ii, He was. soon ousted by Khair-Ullah Khan, his cousin, but his father’s name has not transpired. 

^ I tl .4.VH f* 1T11 h O tl’ft 111 OOA mnnri oilfTi nwfir t-h a 44-/\ h Jo or'Av’t Ktl j^Jjp prOS^llti 

that jStier-dil was littcally 

. ... , ,.... , KMn Kajua' • 

Sadozi, ’V smanssi, Mandar, and Sher-dil Khan is a Rdruiii, Akozi, Yusufzi. 

Sher-dil Khan, having been in possession in 1858, can scarcely be the person referred to by Colonel C* M. " : i ; 
acGregor Gazetteer/’ YoL III., p/43) in the following words;—“The headman of Swat Raruzai is - one 
Shcrdii Khun, an adventurer/who, about two years ago, turned out the former Khan, Sadat Kluin,” as the 
person above referred to is, I believe, still in the land of the living. 

* ,,r ’ * * Mag •« -* . • - • - *- ..gggj, 



• f In^the accounts of the various provinces and districts forming the Suba’h of Kabul, contained in the 
...Akbari of • Abii-1-Fazl, Buner, Sivwad, and B^jawy, are contained in what he calls the Sar-kdr of Suw&d, while 


j-Korah is not alluded to. 
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The reason of this i 
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. is that but a very small portion of the tract subsec 






" The river mterseots it throughout, not in a single channel throughout the whole ot 
its course, as it is made to flow in our maps * but in several* some of which separate 
aeain to unite in a single stream. It also makes occasional windings of greater or 
lesser extent,! The great mistake is, that, in these maps, .the dara h is made to run 
almost in a straight line from north-east to south-west; and from those maps oiie 
would imagine that a person standing, for example, at the highest part of it, could 
see straight down the valley from one end to the other. Such is far from being the 
case 'The river receives a number of smaller streams from the lateia.1 ntmoi damns 
on either hand. Prom Chifr-rai, above PiYi in the Xohietdn, to Ban-wan, the stream 
is about a hundred yards broad, fery swift, and violent. .Prom about; live miles below 
Ban-wan it becomes somewhat broader, but it is just as rapid and violent as before, 
ancl continues to be so until it reaches opposite the Darwesh Khel villages, .about 
three quarters of a mile lower down than which, where the darafli also opens out con¬ 
siderably, it becomes much broader, and separates into several branches. It continues 
to flow in this manner in several channels until it reaches as tar down as Aliamdang, 
in Lower Suw&t, when the branches again unite, and the river becomes narrower, 
and, of course, deeper, and more rapid. It continues to flow in one stream until, near 
the village of Khwadarzi, in the Utman Khel territory, it unites with the rivers 
issuing from the Bdslikar, Dir, and Birawal Dara’hs, which three united streams are 
known as the Molizi Eiver, and also Biver of Banj-Korah. 

No gold is found in the river of Suwat or its smaller tributaries, unless it be at. or 
near their sources; and- in the whole of the lower, or more southern, part of the valley 
constituting Lower Suwdt, there are few or no trees in the vicinity of the river s 
banks, not a hundred altogether probably. Here and there, one or two may be seen 
in the fields near the river, under which the peasants rest themselves, and take them 
food in the hottest part of the day. It is in the mountains, forming the boundaries of 


called by that, name vraa then occupied by Afghans. In every copy of the Ain-i-Akban there are ruled 
columns'for particulars respecting the names of the malialls, towns, people, number of men available foi militia 
purposes or capable of bearing arms, and the amount of assessment, but I have never yet met wuth a copy m 
which these columns were filled up : all are blank at this particular part. The late Mr. \V. II. Bloehmann Was 
equally unsuccessful in finding a copy complete in this respect, for his printed text is so far imperfect. The 
fart is however, that the Mughal rulers of India never obtained a permanent footing in these parts, notwith¬ 
standing the slaughter of the people and the devastation of their villages and lands by thoir troops, and were 
never in a position for obtaining the particulars for the said columns to be filled up, and no copy oi the A in-1- 

Akbari will be fouiid perfect in this respect. 

What information Abii-l-Faal obtained is as follows :— 

«In leneth it is forty kuroh, and from five to fifteen in breadth. It has Buner on the east, on the north 
“ Kotor and Kashghar (invariably thus in the A’in, but meant for Kashkar, as in his other work, the Akbar 
“ Ndina’h), west BAiawr, and south Bagram (the Pes’hdwar province; It contains a number of darahs, and 
« near the dara’h of Pamghar, which adjoins Kashghar,is the town of Manglawar, which is ^[former ?J seat of 
« p-overnment. There arc two roads leading into it from Hindustan ; one by the defile called the Mala-kliand 
« j' a : or p a8S and the other the Sher-khana’n (Faj). Suwad is neither very hot nor very cold. Snow falls in 
« the dasht (the open parts of the valley), but it does not remain for more than three or four days: at continues 
“all the cold season in the hilly parts. The most rain falls m spring, but the valley feels slightly the rainy 
« season of Hinddstdn. The flowers and shrubs both of Hind and Turan flourish, and the narcissus and violet 
“-grow spontaneously, coverihg plain after plain. The fruits also are numerous, of various kinos, and ol spon- 
« t ai ,eous growth; the peaches and pears are very good. Many fine species of the falcon tribe are also obtain- 
« able in Suwad, which also contains mines of iron.” 

Here he appears to have fallen into some confusion, for the only mines of iron we hear of are in Bfijawr, but 
there may have been, iron mines worked in Suwad in former times. For his short notice of Bajawy tee 

further with respect to the “ Sar-kar of Suwad,” that “the whole of this Sar-Mr, both mountain 

. pSr« £ SSL ,,Uw> »f tho Yuaufzis. I. .ho .too of .ho H Olosh Bog, IU .to, 

« reached this territory from the Kilbul province; and wrested it out of the hands of the Sultans, wba account 
« themselves as descended from a daughter of Sikandai-i-Zd-l-karnain (Alexander, the Macedonian). Ihey 
« say that the Sultfin (Sikandar) left a portion of his treasures with one of his connections. In this countay, 
« an( i that up to this time, some of that race still dwell in the Kohistan (hence called dvohistanis. See 
« p0 oes 151 and 162) with the genealogical tree of their descent from Sikandar in their hands. See also 

Pa fLhu 3 h-hai Kh&n, in his poem on Suwat, mentions its boundaries in the following words 
“ On the north it is bounded by tho Bilauristan mountains; 

To the east lies .Kash-mlrto the west K&bul and Badakhshan, 

Towards Hindustan it has black mountains, and frowning passes, 

In the ascent of which, armies will get entangled, and confusion ensue.” 

* Major Wilson's is, however, an exception. “ The Mullah,” in his map, makes it run in a single channel, 
which is contrary to fact, but he may have seen but one. 

f Respecting its river Khush-hal Khan says :— 

«Its river flows in. a direction from east to west: 

As to its straightness or crookedness, say naught to the scribe.” 







ougli, of course, not copied from them. It consists of a wooden fra) 
alo bladder, or the skin of the parclah or membraneous covering 
of animals, stretched over this frame whilst damp, with a place for 
centre. By the light of these, one can see to read tolerably well, and, duri 
arney in. Suwdt, I had often to read books by the light of one of them.” 

»ranges of hills, on both sides of the valley, although destitute of tre« 
with grass; and, “ viewing them from the central parts,” says the pers 
d to, “one would fancy they were covered with velvet, they appear 
1 .” The next or highest ranges on either side, are covered with fores 
en from the lower parts of the valley, every here and there ove 
L‘ Mils. 


CW.C/ UJ. JXVXgo gAV/vrui-Aj cuxxka . wwcix xx.xcfcj.xvtn vrx ^xv-cxv cxxxvi 

_... ,_ies on the banks of the' river of Suwat and its tributaries, 

3 , in the fields, and near the villages; in fact, in all directions, 
western parts of the valley, where they are few. The husbandma 

___g until night, when working in the fields, is the plane tree, trader whiei 

cool shade, he rests himself, and where his family bring him his food. The 
es noticed in Suwdt are the willow, the. bakdyam (melict sempervirem), and 
Ima christi. Flo wers are said to be few, hut the Khatalc chief and poet, Khti.sk- 
who wrote some two centuries before, gives a different account. He says, 
= nnAxn on Suwat, “ It is a garden of fruits, and a parterre of flowers.” 

•ughout the whole of the upper part of the valley, or Kohistan. from Sar-B&n 
'* ’ 1 " of Upper Suwdt, there are immense numbers of treer U ~ L1 - - 1 - 
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rahle expenditure of time and money, he had caused about two thousaud gr< 
> he felled in the hills, and they were thrown into the river in order to 
down to Pes’hawar. When the trader and his people, with their rafts, ente; 

1A f 'ghan boundary in Upper Suwat, the Yusufzis seized upon them, and would : 
;he rafts to proceed. The trader, supposing the late Akhiind—the so-cal 
. <• —xxiea and maker of BMskaks—to possess much influence, went and co 
im. The Yusufzis of Lower Suwat, through fear of their chiefs, with wh 
had oYnnsf.nlat,ed about the conduct of their ueonle. save im all the ti 
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it he had been unjustly put to death ; and the horsemen who had done the 
*'”~™hed for it, but there was no remedy for what was past. Howeveiv 
dadde at liberty, and, for the late Shaikh’s sake, liberated all 
hands. Subsequently, from some cause or other, Gadde left 
xzis, and joined the Isma’iM Khel of Chagharzi Malizis; and, by 
was assigned a share of land for 10 persons. This Gadae was my father, and 
3 of land we still enjoy.” 

3 period in question vast changes have taken place. For a long time past 
of Suwat has become the almost exclusive portion of the Akozx Yiisufzts,. 
sub-tribe is again subdivided into several khels or sections, of whom the 
dozls and Ba’izis are the most numerous. The ivuchah division is in the pos- 
i of the RdrnMs and Bd’izis, and the Idnw-dah is held by the Khwadozis. These 
clans, the KhwMozis and Bd’izis, are again subdivided into smaller sectionr 
m r ‘'utakan to Tamah dwell the Rarruzis, who also hold a few villages under +l ’ 

s south of the mountain range of which the Malah-khand forms a port ._, 

m kot, or, as sometimes called, Sh&k-kot, and Dargaey. The chief town 
is Allah-dand, which is the residence of the chief. * From the town, of 
re village of Mani-h&r or Mdn-yar, to the north, are the Tsolizxs, who also hold 
e villages of Pala’i, Sher-khdnai, and Zor-manda’l, mentioned at the 
t of this account, to the south of the Mora’h mountains, at the entrar 
Ghds’haey or Pass, together with the Bdz-Dara’h valley, containing t 
: _Tw>»h_i-TMi<s and Pd’xn, and the hamlet of Mora’h. Their chief to\. 
chief. 

xwai’ds as far as Chhar-Bdgh, are the P - ~~ 
rthwards, are the Maturizis, who hold some lan 
villages. From thence to Ivhonah the v 1 1 " ” n 

ad from Khonah as far north — ,____ 

3 in Upper Suwdt are the Jdnakis, or JanakKhel* 
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the valley is move densely populated, in proportion to its size, than any 
“ have seen in India or the Panj-ab. Indeed, some of the'districts to t' 


“Pes’hdwar are populated to an extent the English have little conception of.” 

n./i.v'n.i'xf. /I hnt'.i Tihiistinn. 

Families. ■' ' 

• 6,000 . : ^ : / 
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MrniziJ - 

B&'izi Akozi Division. 

Bdhuzi • 

Khdzi Khel (some call them Haji Khel) 
Matfirizx - - 

Tsollzi - 

Janalc Khel ... 


,,000 

1 ■ II 


7,000 
12,000 
4,000 
10 
6 


* Tbo village of Chamja’h Kliwarey, mentioned at page 232, is in their territory, 
f A fatr'dn-bearer of the Akinmd’s, much more probably. “ A standard-bearer ” of the old recluse, n 
been a great curiosity, quite a rara avis. 
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X It is a very great 


tinct. In my for 
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great error to suppose that the Earnizi are a subdivision of the Ba’izi, for they are quite dis- 
rmer account of Suwat I put them down among the Ba’lzl, which was wrong, but the explana¬ 


tion given in the footnote was correct* I have therefore thought it right to mention it here, and show clearly 

who they arc. , . , I. _. , 

Ako, fifth son of Yfisuf, had two wives, according to the best Afghan authorities on the subject. Harm 




(Sanskrit TXW\) ? a Hindu name, the feminine of Rana (another clear proof, say some of the “ masters of the sub* 
+v»n a n «rmi*eW Awmi ji. nr»i. uncommon name iriven to Musalman. women on the 
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ject,” that the Afghans are a “ purely Aryan race 5> ), a not uncommon name given to 
borders of the iVnj-rib, and probably, from the name, she was either very good looking, or a strong-minded 
woman, to be known as {< the queen.” The other wife was named Gauhara’h (but not Gauhcu It is merely the 
feminine of gauhar, <f a gem,’’ “ a jewel,” etc.). 

Mrni bore to Ako two sons, Halim and IJtman. They were, however, persons of little account. They 
made no figure in the world, and the name of the first indicates that he was very mild and tractable; and their 
descendant!:') In consequence, became known by their grandmother’s name. This is a custom which has been 
prevalent from the first among the Afghan tribes, for the descendants to be known by the name of an elder 
ancestor when the immediate progenitor was of no account, as in the case of the Gagyauis, referred to at page 
£16. Ako’s descendants are called by the general name of Akozi. I' I 

Gauhara’h bore four sons to Ako Khw&io, which has been altered to Khwddo, whence the KhwajozJ or 
Khw&dozl ; R&zld, the shortened form of B^yazld, whence the Ba’lzl; Aba, whence the Abazl ; and S’hadak 
or Khadak, whence the K’hadakzl or S’hadakzl, above mentioned. The Khw&dozl contain seven subdivisions, 

a .1 i . .1 . .. C.w c.r.i'.a 'T'Vin tVviiv CrvrTrwvr O.TA AlloluTlm wlion/nt* 


five from as many sons, and two descended from two adopted sons. The four former are Allah-Din, whence the 
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Allah-dmzi, shortened into Adinzi 5 Molaey, whence the Mollzl of Panj-Korah; Sbamfi, whence the Shamuzl; 
fSlitai, whence the Sh&niui, sometimes called Shamlzl; and Nikbi, now Nikbi Kliel. The adopted sons were 
"Shaikh S&bit, and Chdhaey, whence come the Sabitzl and Chum. They are descended from Dfdud, son of Barech, 
and are,’consequently, Barechis, some of that tribe having taken np their residence among the Yfisufzls and 
Mandays, including some of their holy men. The Chopdnzl are Barechis; and there is another section of them 
known "as Mulhizl, but it must not be confounded with, or mistaken for, the great sub-tribe of Yusufzl 
which has been done by one or two recent writers. The Daulat Khel and Mulla Khel, Badalzl Barec. 


as many sons 

_I _ 11 m I [ I .; 

whence the Mtisd Khel / Babu/whence the Babuzl; and Maturaoy, whence the Mattryls 
Colonel C. M. MacGregor says in his “ Gazetteer” (Yol, I., p. 142), that the “Bfeai Swat! 
villages in “ Baizai ” (he refers to the eastern part of the Lundaey Kkwar valley),^ 
remnants of the real Ytisafzais ” (sic)* What has become of the other u real » 

- we aro no t informed. I v*™ ^ 
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Sdbit and' Chunl, now shortened colloquially, 
and known as Sabchdnx* - - 1,000 
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- 88,000 
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The three first mentioned among the BAlzi are, it will bo noticed, descendants of 
his three sons, B&bti, Kh&zaey (or Hdji ?) and Matiiraey; the other two must he 
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of the two adopted Barech sons of KhwMo. 

Hindtis, Par&nehahs,original Suwdtis, and some others, are not included in the above 
numbers. The word faJpirs here refers to trades-people, such as smiths, shoemakers, 
carpenters, barbers, washermen, dyers, and shopkeepers, whether Hindus or Musal- 
mdns, goldsmiths, weavers, OMjars or graziers, servants or slaves employed in house¬ 
hold duties, mullds, Sayyids, and a very few husbandmen, for the Afghans, whether 
of Suwat or other parts of Afghanistan, like the Spartans of old, monopolize the two 
occupations of arms and agriculture. 

Out of the bounds of Lower Suwat, and west of the river, are the Doshah Khel 
Molizis of Tdhish, and, on the east, the Utman Khel Karldmfe j and to the north, 
beyond the bounds of Upper Suwat, are the Akhund Khel, as the descendants, of the 
Akhund, Darwezah, are called, who are Tajziks, not Afghans. The Doshah Khel are 
located beyond, but adjoining, the Akozi K’hadakzis on the north. They formerly 
dwelt altogether in the hills, but have descended from time to time, and, by paying 
money to some, practising deception with others, and, according to Afghdn custom, 
taking by force in other eases, succeeded in acquiring a few villages and some lands on. 
the Suwdt border. The lands thus acquired they have not built villages upon, but have 
set them apart for cultivation only. Three of their best villages are Tala, Mgh, and 
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All to the west of the villages of Tdtakdn and Matakanx, also written Matakarnx, is 
out of Sixwitt, and is included in, and called, the country of the Utm&n Khel. The 
village of Hi?dr, likewise, is not considered in Suwat. 


Beyond the bounds of the Ba’izis of the Janak Khel, in Upper Suwat, to the east 
and south-east, lies Buner, which belongs to other branches of the Yusuf zjs. On the 


opposite side of the river of Suw&t, towards the west and beyond the mountains, lies 
the valley of the TJ-shen. River,f belonging to the Molizis of Panj-Korah. Beyond the 
mountains bounding the Kohist&n, or upper portion of the Dara’h of Suwdt, the 
KAshkar State lies, and also As-tur and Gilgit. 

It was a natural consequence attending the distribution, of the lands of the 
conquered territory among the Yusuf zis and Mandars, and in Suwdt more particularly, 
that some would have good land whilst others would have inferior; and the sagacious 
Shaikh Mali, foreseeing that disputes would arise in consequence, instituted the peculiar 
custom of an interchange of lands after a certain number of years, and to which the 
name khasarnaey and wesh was given, from the mode of drawing lots among this simple 
race of people, by means of small straws of different lengths, and such like simple means. J 
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* There is no “ section 99 of the Akozi Yfisufzis called Khwdzozai, this much at least is knoxvn of them ; and 
there is no “ subdivision of them called < Sibnjni’ or ‘ Sibujnai,’ but Sabchuni, as above- They are Barech. not 
Yfisufzi, 

f See page 230, and note *f. 

I These words will be found described in my Afghan Dictionary. Kbush-li&l Khan, himself an Afghan, who> 
did not admire the Yusufzis nor their ways, says on this subject:— 

“ Although the whole country is suitable for gardens, . 

The Yusufzis have made it like unto a desert wild. 

In every house of it there are cascades and fountains. 

There are fine towns, fine dwellings, and fine bazars too. 

Such a country, with such a climate, and such streams, 

It hath no homes, no gardens, nothing fragrant nor fresh. 

They gamble away the country yearly, drawing lots: 

JVithout an invading army they ravage themselves ” 
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the village of T^w^h—a-nj name will suffice for the ex 
holding, with his clan or section, falls to the share of B, wU —. ... 
daxLd. On. the re-distribution Tfirrmh falls to B, and A gets i 
A and B, then draw lots among their own clans for the minor share.., „ 
that the house which A. had previously occupied falls to the lot of. 
to A. On becoming aware of this they examine the two houses, and, if tl 

i-vr*. 4lir» coma cj«in OHfl VfllllP.. tllAV P.YBlin.llO'ft OT1 PnUflJ tfcr.m'8. IvLlt if 


to be about the same size and value, they .exchange, on equal terms, hilt if • 
be better than the other, one must pay something to the other for the cU~,~ 
value. If this is not agreed to between A and B they remove their effects fre 
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house, take away the doors, remove the grass thatch and rafters from i 
and leave only the bare walls Standing, otherwise a feud would ensue, for si 
o^nnDumo wi/lo mi /I nli«f infin.v rif thp, Affidv&n race. 
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•dAcossive pride and obstinacy of the Afghan race. 

When Khan Kachu or Kajd, Mandar, became supreme chief of the Y usufzls and 
Mauclars, on the decease of the renowned Malik Ahmad, he decreed that the chief of 
Suwat should not be required, on any occasion, on a re-distribution of the lands, to 
~.~ xrillorra i,i TirViJ/Ui liA /Itu'aI“ f, A h +.ln*ft ■firnp Tip, Tii-mfcftlf dwelt, it is 
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vacate the town or village in which he dwelt. At this time he himself dwelt, it is 
said, at Allah-dand * and so that town was exempted accordingly, but, notwithstanding 
this rule, the lands were, and still are, included in the tcesh or re-distribution as well 
as other lands. This regulation was again confirmed by Hamzah Khdn when he 
.succeeded to the chieftainship. 

The houses of Suwat, generally, consist of four walls built of mud mortar mixed 
with sand. On the top of these a few rafters are laid, and dry grass spread over tb 
«m1 nver this a laver of plaster is laid of the same materials as the walls. The hoi 
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inose OI me aigunus »u. cumo. The residence of Mir ’Ham Khdn of Tdrnab, and 
that of the chief of xlllah-dand, were mean places built of mud bricks, without even 
whitewash to cover the walls. 

Some peculiar customs are prevalent among the Afghans in Suwat, which appear 
to be very ancient. 
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In all suits and disputes contrary to the Shara or orthodox law of Muhammad, 
wliich. is observed by all tribes of Afghans, as well as other Musalmaas, in Suwat, 
the plaintiff, instead of the defendant/is put on his oath, as in English cr 
justice 
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If a person has had anything stolen from him, he calls upon the person, or persons 
whom he may suspect to give him a sa’di (in ’Arabic signifying- f ‘felicity, pro- 
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This was his opinion of the re-distribution of lands among them, and he was pretty right, I think. 

1 xhe cascatres, fountains, fine houses, and bMrs, must refer to the dwellings and buildings the 
found there, for they erected nothing of that kind, indeed the poet says in another place 





“ Suwdt, is intended to give sovereigns gladness and joy, 

But now, in the time of the Yusul'zis, ’tis a desolate hostel.” 
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In another place ho says :— 

(i Every place throughout. Suwat is beiitting a prince, 

But without either chief or ruler, ’tis a mere bullock’s pen. 
Kings have, in it, found both pleasure and delight, 

But the present people are not gifted with such like feelings/ 


xj UL uiu preroui/ pgwpiu *»■*.«> 

When the poet composed these lines, the Yusufzis had been in possession of Suwat ab< 

Jial f. See page 234. ,. . 

* Such is stated by mv authority, but I doubt that Khan Kaju over took up his rest 
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lich instated "by my authority, but I doubt that Khan Kaju ever took up 
’ ’ uco was in the Sama’b, chiefly, at least. 

iGregor in the extracts from my former paper on buwa 
M ” no/In nr fiOTYiA one for liinu rather an amusing 





pitiousness, etc.”), that is to say, as they imderstand the word., to produce a respectable 
man who knows the suspected person, and who will undertake to swear that the sus™ 
pected has not stolen the said property. If the suspected person can produce a su’d who 
will swear to this effect he is considered innocent, hut, if a sa’d, so produced, will not 
take the required oath, he is held guilty, and has to make good the stolen property.* 
These two customs have been handed down from the time of Shaikh Mali. 

Another very curious custom is, and a very good one in such a primitive state of 
society, that when two Maliks or Khbns chance to fall out, or to have any dispute, 
the people expel both parties from the place. The two disputants are then termed 
shanmi, or “the driven out, or expelled,” from the Pus’hto verb sharal, “to drive 
away,” etc.; and, in this state, they are compelled to seek shelter in other villages, 
and are obliged to live on the charity of those who will take them in, for they lose all. 
civil rights on such occasions, and have no claim to wife, or children, dwelling, cattle, 
or anything whatever. Some continue in this helpless state until they can come to 
an accommodation, or effect a reconciliation, which often does not take place for 
years. In Upper Suwdt they are even more severe than this, for there they expel the 
families also,*and confiscate the property of the disputants altogether. One would 
imagine that such stringent rules as these would tend to keep the peace, if anything 
would, yet these people seem, notwithstanding, to he always at feud. 

Whenever two Maliks or head-men of a village quarrel, the strongest, or the 
victorious one, if they come to blows, drives the other out of the village. After some 
time the fugitive manages, by bribery and other means, to gain, over to his side some 
of the friends* and supporters of his successful rival, and all the discontented flock to 
him. After a time the fugitive manages to find his opportunity, when his own party 
is strong enough and his rival is weak, to enter the village and drive him out. This is 
enacted over and over again; now one is a fugitive, now another; and this it is that 
causes such contentions in these parts. 

When fighting amongst each other, the Afghdns of this locality never molest or 
interfere with the women or children, or the guests or strangers within their gates, nor 
do they injure or interfere with the fakirs or helots of each other; and this might 
serve as an example to nations laying claim to a high state of civilization. 

The Afghans of Suwdt are sometimes said to observe the same custom as practised 
by the Afridi tribe of Afghans, namely, that of selling, or rather bartering, their wives, 
sometimes for money, and sometimes for cattle or other property they may desire to 
possess or require. But, being aware of the complete system of petticoat government 
under which the AfgMns of Suwat are content to dwell, I cannot place much faith in 
their having the courage to do so. The women in this valley enjoy more liberty and 
rule the men to a far greater degree than is known among other Afghdns, who are so 
very particular in this respect. I will mention one instance as a.n example. The 
TCMns of Tdrnah, who are the highest in rank and power in the valley, permit the 
females of their families, in parties of fifteen or twenty at a time, consisting of young 
girls, young married, middle-aged, and old women, to come down to Marddri in the 
Sama’h, some thirty or forty miles distant from home, on pleasure or visiting excur¬ 
sions, without a single male relative accompanying them. They stay at the house of 
the head-man of the place, and return home after the third or fourth day. Afghdns, 
as a rule, never allow their females to go out of their sight, and will not allow them 
to be absent for three or four days at a time without a single male relation to take care 
of them. It, therefore, appears almost impossible that men, who are so much subject 
to and so obedient to their wives, would venture to sell them, or even dare to make the 
attempt. ' 

Like others of their countrymen, the Afghdns of Suwdt are very hospitable. When 
strangers enter a village, and it happens to be the place of residence of a Khdn or 
Chief, he entertains the whole party, but, if there should he no great man resident in 


scarcely mention that a Syad, as the word Sayyid, that is to say, a descendant of .Muhammad’s, is written in 
the work above referred to, is not meant here, but said, 

I once bought two’Arab horses from a Commodore of the Indian Navy, an Irishman, and among the 
admonitions he gave me respecting the care of them, he said, quite innocently, u Be sure never to give them a 
u masd-1.” Another person present, also an Irishman, and a good Oriental scholar, who knew what was intended, 
but did not wish to spoil a good joke, winked his eye at me, and I replied that I certainly would take great 
care not to administer /nasals to them. In Bombay, in the vulgar tongue, a masdl (a corruption of an ’Arabic 
word) is “ a bbtiy servant,” equivalent to “ a bearer ” in Bengal, but what the Commodore meant was a ma$alah, 
a stomachic ball made of spices, etc. No one laughed more heartily on finding out his mistake than the 
Commodore himself. This is something like mistaking 6i a sa'd” for “a syad” 

* See the custom of compurgation among the Anglo-Saxons* 
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le village, and no Jmjra’h or guest-house set apart for the entertainment of strangers, 
hut with which few villages are unprovided, each stranger of the party is taken by 
.some villager to his house, and is entertained as his guest. 

The following customs are observed as regards hospitality. Whenever a guest, that 
is to say, a traveller in general, or a stranger, reaches the hujra'h, it is necessary that 
one of the attendants who has charge of it should warn the person in the village whose 
turn it is to supply such guests as happen to arrive with victuals, for all have to do 
this in turn. It is the custom throughout Afghanistan to have a hujra’h or guest¬ 
house, and is not peculiar to “ Yoosoofzaie,” as some have assured us. Should the 
guests he numerous, and require more than this person has it in his power to supply, 
the person in the village whose next turn it is to supply guests is warned to aid in 
furnishing what is necessary. Should a great man arrive, such as a Khan or Chief, or 
a Sayyid, or the like, with some twenty or thirty persons in his train, the kettledrum 
at the hujfa’h is beaten to give notice that plenty of meat and clarified butter is 
required for their use. On this, every person who has any meat gives due notice that 
.he can supply some, and this is either taken to the hujra’h, to be cooked there, or the 
person who furnishes it cooks it, and sends it to the hujra’h for the use<of the guests. 
They do not eat fresh meat—that is, very recently slaughtered meat—but leave it to 
hang for some time, and then cook if Fresh meat, they say, is the food, not of men, 
hut of ravenous beasts.* 

With respect to the physical constitution of the Afghans of Suwdt, the men, for 
Afghans, are weakly, thin, and apparently feeble, whilst the women, on the other hand, 
are strong, stout, and buxom. The Afghans of this part are generally*dark in com¬ 
plexion, short in stature, or, rather, of middle size, generally thin, and, if stout, they 
have usually large puffy stomachs, and buttocks like fat Hindus. 

The Gujars (alluded to at page 215 and in other places) are to he found in the 
Pes’hawar valley, and ether hill tracts of Afghanistan, as well as in Suwat. They 
speak Panjabi among themselves, and are the remains of one of the aboriginal Tdjzik 
races of these parts. 

The Afgltan females of Suwat are not veiled. When they meet a man advancing 
along a road, they look down modestly, and pass on, but the younger women generally 
turn their backs, and come to a standstill until the man has passed by. They are, 
however, as a rule, very plain, but they still look like Afghans. The men, however, 
bear little resemblance to that fine and handsome race, either in form or feature, for, 
as already noticed, they are dark in complexion and emaciated in appearance, and Wok, 
upon the whole, more like the Gujars of the Sama’h to the south. This may, doubtless. 
Tie chiefly owing to the climate, for, in summer, the valley, especially Lower Suwdt, is 
not healthy, and obstinate fevers are prevalent. . 

In the morning they breakfast on a dish called aogra’h in Pus’hto, which is made 
liy boiling rice to a dry state, and then mixing buttermilk, with it until.it assumes the 
consistence of porridge.f If is eaten with a spoon. In the middle of the day they 
make their dinner off unleavened bread, and greens sprinkled with a little salt, 
but use no clarified butter. In the evening they again take aogya’h for supper. 
■Clarified or other butter along with flesh meat they do not eat, unless a guest or 
stranger should drop in, and then scarcely a mouthful, for “ they only kill a "fowl for 
<{ six persons.” Tliis daily fare of aogra'h, dry bread, and greens, without butter, all 
the year round, such as is found at the board of the humbler villagers, may account 
in a great measure for their weakly appearance. 

With regard to the cultivation, in Lower Snw&t rice is extensively cultivated, whilst 
In Upper Suwdt wheat, barley, and bdjrd are the chief grains. In‘the former, all the 
available land near the river i§ sown with rice, and that near the hills with jo dr 
(holcus sorgum ), cotton, tobacco, mash (phaseolm max.), urcl (phaseolus mungo), and 
pdlez, consisting of melons and the like. Sugar-cane is also cultivated, besides some 
descriptions of pulse, including beans and peas. In the more elevated parts of the 
valley, where rice is not cultivated, the available land lying between the villages and 
the mountains is set apart for wheat and barley, and is dependent entirely upon rain 
for irrigation. 

The patches of land about the lower ranges of hills, and spurs from the higher 
Tanges, if fit, they also bring under cultivation; and, where they cannot bring bullocks 


* A person who, living in n Lot climate, Las been accustomed to see meat cooked soon alter it Las been 
siaugLtei ed—within a couple of days, at the farthest—cannot fancy meat keeping good for a week or more in a 
cold climate, and being all the better for it. The Suwat Afghans, however, appear to understand it. 

| This dish is, however, not peculiar to the Suwat Afghans. 
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to work ike plough in such land, the work is done by hand. In the Kohistan, beyond 
the Afghan boundary, the plough is not used to turn up the ground with, but a kind 
of hoe or mattock, or, otherwise, holes are made in the ground, into which the seed is 
inserted. Wheat and barley are by no means plentiful, but jo dr is. 

The Afgh/tn tribes, like all Muhammadans, hare a great respect for the last resting 
places of their own dead at least, but the Suwdti Afghans seem to feel little com¬ 
punction. or respect on this bead. I have already mentioned that the land lying 
between the villages and the rise of the first range of hills is set apart for the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat and barley, and in that land likewise their burying-grounds are situated. 
After a few years they allow some of these fields to remain fallow' for a time, and plough 
up all the burying-grounds, and, after that, begin to bury their dead in that fallow 
land. This may he consequent on the small extent of land available for purposes of 
agriculture, in comparison with the amount of population, but still this appears a 
very horrible custom. 

« On such occasions as I have referred to,” writes my informant, “ they get as many 
ploughs together as the village contains, and preparatory to the commencement of 
operations, it is customary to cry out to the dead, ‘ Look to yourselves ; tuck up your 
* legs ; the plough is coming;’ after which they set to work and plough up the whole. 
They appear, however, to have some respect for the graves of persons who may haVe 
been held in any repute amohg them, and do not disturb their last resting places", 
neither do they disturb the graves of those who may have been slain whilst fighting, 
against the EAfirfs or infidels, because they are looked upon in the light of martyrs. 

“There appears to me to he no particular reason why the graveyards should be 
disturbed in this unseemly manner, save on account of the paucity of land* for such a 
large population, and the avarice of the Suwati Afghans, for they have more grain than 
they can consume at home, since they export largo quantities. Another reason may be 
their stupidity, and a third, that they are of so many different clans, and do not respect 
the dead of others as they would their own.f When the lands are re-distributed, and 
a clan removes to another village and other lands, the new comers do not consider the 
dead as theirs, and hence show no compunction in disturbing them. With my own 
eyes I saw ploughs which were just passing over a grave. I asked those who were 
guiding them, ‘ Why do you disturb the dead in this maimer ?’ I received this reply, 
‘That they may go to Makkah the blessed/ What can be expected after, this?” 

I have already mentioned the names of nearly all the various descriptions of trees 
growing in the Suwat valley, but, in a country wherein the graveyards are not allowed 
to remain undisturbed, it is not likely that there would bo much in the shape of 
thickets or brakes, weeds or brambles, left. 

The principal fruits grown in Suwdt are grapes, green, and not very sweet; figs, 
dark in colour and small in size; apples of large size, fine flavour, and good colour; 
the tdngu, a fruit in shape like the apple, hut in flavour like the pear; the mamma'i, 
a species of pear, a winter fruit; the amluk (a species of Diospyros), also a winter 
fruit, hut not produced in any quantity; the danbara’h, another winter fruit; the 
jtdghosa'h or chalghoza'h , or pine nut, in immense quantities; the sanjit or makh- 
rv'ma’i (a species of JEleagnis), growing generally near burying-grounds, along with 
the wild olive; peaches in great quantities ; mulberries; and pomegranates. Fruit, is 
more abundant in the Kohistan than in Afghan Suwat, but it is of much the same 

description. ... , , , 

The only wild animals said to be found in Lower Suwat are jackals and foxes, but 
they are not numerous. Wild animals are more, numerous in the upper parts of the 
Suw&t valley. They consist of bears, tigers (as has been asserted, but I should 
imagine that leopards must be meant), and monkeys, in great numbers, particularly 
the latter, wild boars, gazelles, a large species of deer, hares, foxes, wolves, and great 
numbers of jackals. The mountain sheep is also common, as well as the musk-deer, 
called r&rnud by the Afghans and Kohist&nis. 

There are no .camels to be found in Suwit, but there are horses, mules, asses, oxen, 
cows, and buffaloes. Oxen, mules, and asses are the beasts of burden. There 


are 


also dogs, cats, rats, and mice, as in most countries, and pigeons, and fowls, which 
latter are bred in great numbers. There are no sheep of the dumbah or fat-tail 


me u.eu 5 ,^ — are no slieep or tne aumoan or 

species, only the common description of that animal, hut there are goats of a superior 
kind. The rivers also contain fish, which, however, do not appear to be used for food. 


* Paucity of land for growing wheat and barley, possibly, for I do not think they export these grains in any 
quantity, but they do some other descriptions. 

t If not of their own families, they are the dead of their own clan at least. See note $, page 209. 
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The feathered game consists of water-fowl in abundance, partridges, both the grey 
and black species, chikor, and quail. There is no waste land, to shelter game in Lower 
Suwdt, but in Upper Suwdt, and the Kohistan farther north, the case ^"different. 

The chief reptiles and insects are suakes, scorpions, sand-flies, brorahs, mangurs or 
bugs, mosquitos, and fleas in swarms. The brora h is a species of wood-louse, some¬ 
thing in the shape of a bug, but larger. They generally infest mosques and houses in 
which there are Old mats lying about. After they have bitten a person, the place 
bitten becomes red and inflamed.* * * * ***** 

The principal articles imported into Suwat are salt, which the Khataks bring there 
for sale from the Salt Range, and a few articles of British manufacture, consisting of 
cotton goods generally, such as calicoes, twills, and muslins, together with a little 
coarse blue cotton cloth, the manufacture of Pes’hdwar; copper and brass cooking 
utensils, but only in very small quantities, for the people are so constantly at feud 
with one another that they have often to abandon bouse and property at a moment’s 
warning, and therefore, to prevent the loss of such expensive articles, they generally 
•content themselves with earthern. vessels. 

The exports are considerable. They consist of rice, roghan, or clarified butter, and 
urcl (phaseoltts mungo) in considerable quantities,f into all the districts round about; 
fruit, honey, wax, scarves woven from the fur or wool called pashm, varying in price 
from one to six rhpis each, the manufacture of Upper Suwat, often the" work of 
Kash-mirls who have settled permanently in the country. These articles, however, are 
not to he compared with those brought from Kdshkdr. The shdlaha’i of Kashkar is 
that worn by the Hindus of Kandahdr as their peculiar distinguishing mark, but, at 
.Pes’hdwar, Musalmdns and Hindus wear them without distinction. Bullock and 
buffalo hides are also exported, but chiefly to Eajawr, buffaloes being few in that 
territory, although numerous in Suwdt, but they have not, or used not to have, 
sufficient to enable them to send any for sale to Pes’liawar. There is no trade in wool, 
for what is produced is required for home consumption. 

, Such was the Dara’h of Suwdt a short time since, during the lifetime of the late 
Akhund. 


V. The Dara’h of Buner. 

“This dara’h extends from east to west about twenty-five kuroh in length; and is 
about the same in breadth from northrto soutli.J The river of this dara’h which 


* Khush-hal Iihan says, in his poem on Suwat:— 

u If there be panjars, fleas, and mosquitoes in Suwat, 

Who shall give an account of the brora'hs and bugs ? 

I got fever twice from the effects of these brora’hs: 

1 was covered with pimples from the rash caused by their bites. 

In every house there are as many dogs as human beings, 

And in their court-yards fowls in hundreds strut about. 

Every place inside is blocked up with jars for grain: 

In grossness of living Suwatis are worse than Hindus, 

The BA’lzis subsist in a manner worthy of them ; 

And the Khwadozis are chandlers and nought besides. 

***** 

Although other game in Suwat is plentiful enough, 

There is still more of chikor in every direction. 

There are wild-fowl ftom or.e end of the river to the other, 

And the rascals’ matchlocks are always in uproar on them. 

There are mountain goats, wild sheep, and tiny-footed deer, 

But the matchlock men, alas ! drive them all away.” 

Khush-hal Khan did not like the Yusufzis because they were wanting in patriotism in not joining the 
•confederate tribes against the Mughals, as mentioned in his “ Ode to Spring,” the translation of which 
spirited poem is contained in my « Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans and in the poem on Suwat he 
.says:— 

“ The YiisuMs in numbers are beyond all compute, 

But they are all asses and oxen nevertheless.” 
t Khush-hal Khan says :— 

“ They consume the grain produced, and they export it also. 

It has no road through it, no other trade, no other profit. 

• In truth, ’tis a granary wholly detached from the world. 

At times the cheapness there is so excessive, ’tis said, 

That for two farthings twenty guests can be entertained !” 

t Respecting this dara’h Abu-1-Fazl says, “ Buner is in length sixteen kurdh, and in breadth twelve (he 
refers to the standard kuroh of Akbar B&dshah’s reign), but he cannot have included the whole, as now consti- 
<c tuted, in his description. It has Pakla’i (more correctly Pakhal) on the east, and Kator and Kashghar (Kashmir) 







receives smaller streams rising in the mountains on the north and south, flows towards 


the. east, in the direction of Shikoli,* * * * § and some distance below K&bul-Gr&m unites -with 
the Abae-Sin. 

“ The inhabitants of these two darah’s—Suwdd and Buner—are sometimes styled by 
the appellation of Buner-wals and Suwatfs, after the idiom of the Panj-abis, in the 
same way that the people of Kabul are called KAbulxs, and of Pes’hawar, Pes’hawarls, 
without reference to their race or tribe.” 


The MandIr Tribe oe Afghans. 

“ The Mandars are a very large and powerful tribe of the Afghan nation, computed 
to number about one hundred thousand families in all. They are descended from 
the same common ancestor as the Yusuf zi tribe.” f 

Mandar or Mandarn, also called Marno, son of ’Umar, had four sons, Munanwar, 
called Marno by the Afghans; Kliizr, called by them Khidr; Rajar, also called 
Radzar; and M&mii. These became the progenitors of as many tribes. The second 
and fourth contain no subdivisions, and are known as Khidarzi and Mdmuzi. The 
subdivisions and sections of Rajar or Radzar are but few, while those of Marno or 
Munauwar are numerous. 

“The Mandars are not now subject to the authority of a single chief, as in former 
times, nor are they taxed by the Afghan sovereign, Timur*Shah. In time of war a 
few of the Muhammadan ’Ularna or clergy are despatched, by the Badshah’s command, 
to rouse their patriotism, and by this means a small force can always be raised among 
them as a contingent to the Biidskah’s forces. 

“ The tract of country held by the Mandars is known as the Sama’li, which word, in the 
Afghan language, signifies ‘ a plain,’ ‘ an open, and more or less level, tract of country,\t 
as distinct from a mountain tract, which is styled * Ghara’h.’ The Sama’h comprises 
the whole territory lying between the district of ’Ash-Naglxar and the AMe-Sin, from 
west to east, and the mountains hounding Suwad and Buner and the river of K&bul, 
here called the Landaey Sin, from north to south. It is in consequence about fifty 
kuroli in length and nearly thirty in breadth. § 

“ It contains several dara’hs, and is in many places very rugged, with numerous 
ascents and descents. In ancient times it was peopled by a race known in these parts 
by the name of Gujars, who are now merely the servants and vassals of the Mandars; 
and, in this whole tract of country previously held by them, there is not a single 
Gdjar who owns a higa’h of land.” 

j alal-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Akhar B&dsMh, caused several fortresses to he con¬ 
structed in that part of the Sama’h nearest the AMe-Sin, in order to overawe the 
Yiisufzi and Mandar Afghans, namely, Langar-Kot, Ghalaey or Aghalaey-Der, Kot 
Kapura’h or Garhi Kapdra’h, Ghandh, and some others of minor importance, and 
stationed a large force in those strongholds. The four forts just mentioned are all 


“ on the north, Atak Ban liras on the south, and Suwad on the west. There are two roads into it from Hindustan, 
ic the Sher-khanah defile and the Malaudarl Kotal. Although both are difficult to cross, the first is the most 
i( so. M See page 257 for an account of the disaster Akbar Badshah's forces sustained in the latter pass. 

* See page 249. This is quite contrary to our maps. 

f They are not “ a great division of the Yusafzai clan they form a distinct tribe. 

J No one in the least degree acquainted with the Push’to or Afghan language would write this word 
“ Sdmd” which, certainly, is neither the Pus’hto for plain, nor anything else in the language. The word is 
—Sama’li— without any long vowel in it. Although Sama’h means “ plain,” as well as “ an open tract of 
a country,” this tract is, by no means, “ a perfectflat” as some would lead us to beliove, and as actual survey 
has proved. 

§ Because this tract of county is almost exclusively peopled by the Mandars and some other non-Yusufzi 
tribes, English writers style it “ Yoosoofzai,” Yusafzai, and Y&sufzai, but it might, more appropriately, have 
been styled u Mandaristan ” to agree with such newly coined words as “ Vazivistan,” “ Kakaristan,” or even 
<£ Yaghistan,” as one would be equally as intelligible to the people as the others. 

“ Yaghishin ” appears to be a very extensive tract, according to Colonel C. M. MacGregor. It seems that 

any tract of county independent of the British Government is u Ydgistdn , the country of the insubordinate , and 

/ 

“ so (i. the name) ispeculiarly applicable to the tribes on our border, for all of them, from the Ushtardnas 
“ (Usbtarams, possibly t) on the south to the Chagkarzais (Chagharzls ?) on the north.” 

* l Country of the insubordinate” is scarcely a happy term, to say the least of it, to apply to all parts not 
subject to British rule, and whose people, never having been British subjects, have never been in the position 
to rebel. If all independent people, and such as love their independence quite as dearly as Englishmen love 
theirs, are “ yaghif there are a vast number of insubordinate rebels in Asia and other parts of the world. The 
mere fact of a people 4< never having obeyed any one ” does not constitute them rebels. 

I may also mention that when natives of these parts refer to a tract of country, or a race or tribe of people, 
as hag hi—' an ’Arabic word which Hindustanis have corrupted into ydghi —they mean that it is not under the 
sway of any sovereign prince, but independent, not that the people arc insubordinate or rebellious. 
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jithitt short distances of each other (see pages 247 and 256) ; and, at the present time,* * * § 
Aghalaey-Der or GMlaey-Der is in ruins and desolate, but the other three are in the 
possession of the Mandars. 

The three principal darah’s of this tract are Langar-Kot, Chamla’h, and Manera’i, 


I. The Dara’h of Langar-Kot. 

“ This dara’h extends from Torn to Mir Shahi, a distance of about thirty kuroh 
from west to east, and is about .pight kuroh in breadth. The chief place and seat of 
authority is Langar-Kot, which is a strong fortification ; and within it is a lofty 
man&r, or tower, which can be seen from a great distance, and two old pieces of camion 
of large size, f 

“ East of the fort is a small river of never failing water, which issues from the 
mountain range to the north, from the minor Dara’hs of Mir-Sh&lu and the Sher Dara’h, 
flows through the small Darah of Sudam or Sudam, and, having flowed south of the fort 
for a distance of about three kuroh, enters—or rather helps to form—-the hol-ab, or 
lake, known as the Jo-eyrJ of Langar-Kot, a well known collection of water, some six 
or seven kuroh in circumference. The Rajar or Radzar clan of the Mandars cultivate 
rice and sugar-cane round its shores.”§ 

* II. The Dara’h of Chamla’h. 

“ This dara’h is about seventeen kuroh in length, from south-west to north-east, 
and from three to four kuroh in breadth. Its chief place is Koga’h. The stream 
rising in the hills at its south-east extremity, and its minor tributaries, flow to the 
north-east, into the tracts occupied by some of the ’Isazi Yusufzi tribe (of Buner), 
unite with the Daulatzi river and its tributaries, and the united streams, under the 
name of Barandu, fall into the Abae-Sin. 

III. The Dara’h of Manera’i. ,, 

“ Manera’i is also a dara’h of considerable size, extending for over twenty kuroh in 
length from south-west to north-east, and from three to five kuroh in breadth. The 
streams draining into it flow towards the south, and reach the Abae-Sin below tJhandh. 
Najxb Khfin, mentioned farther on,|| and other Mandars, who became famous'in 
Hindustan, were natives of this dara’h. The largest Village in it is also called 
Manera’i.’’•ft' 

The Gagyani Tribe of Afghans. 

The Gagyani tribe** is descended from Muk, the third son of Khas’haey, and, as the 
immediate descendants of his two sons, Hotak and Dzirak, were not numerous, nor 
their direct progenitors at all famous, they were called Mukah Khel, after their 
grandfather. Muk had a daughter, however, named Gdga’i or Gaga’i, whom he 
gave in marriage to a trusty servitor, his shepherd some say, Dzirak by "name (but here 
one of his master’s sons has evidently been mistaken for him), and by him she became 
the mother of three sons, but some say two. As the father was of inferior degree, her 
descendants are known, after their mother, by the name of Gagydni. In consequence 
of this inferior position of their father and progenitor, the other Khas’his looked down 
upon them somewhat, but, as to their descent from Khas’hi, there is no more doubt 
than of the descent of Yusufzis and Mandars, or any other tribe. 

According to another tradition, Mukaey, son of Khas’haey,ff sallied out with his 
brothers to plunder a caravan which had halted for the night near their place of 
dwelling, but, fearing an attack, the caravan had decamped, leaving behind, in the 

* That is, when the author wrote. 

J Sce pages 2-17 and 248. 

This word is also written Juhap. See pages 120 and 175. 

§ See pages 247, 249, and 257. 
jj See note §, page 254. 

i Now known as MtmeraT-i-Pa’in, or Lower Manera’i. It contains over 2,000 inhabitants. 

** But not u Gagiani,” 

tf Khas’haey or Khalt’haey, tho name of the progenitor, also signifies, in Pus’hto, a male of the sept. A 
female would be^ styled a Tfhas’ha’x or Jvhak’hab, while two or more persons would be styled collectively, 
Khas’ln or Khak’hi, as well as the whole race. The same rule applies to the names of all Afghan tribes 
terminating in ^—aey—in the singular, and also with regard to “zaey,” as before mentioned. 



harry, a male infant. This the brothers found; and, as Mukaey’s wife, up to this 
time, had home him no children, he adopted the hoy. After this his wife bore him 
two sons, whose descendants are known as the Mukah Khei. When his adopted son 
grew up, he married Gdga’i or Gaga’i, daughter of Tur, the Tarin, and by her had 
two sons, Hotak and Dzirak, whose descendants were called after the mother’s name, 
the father’s descent being uncertain. The first-named son had five, sons and the latter 
two, and from them the different clans or sections of the Gagyanis are descended.* 

“ At the time these surveys were made, the Gagydni tribe amounted to about eight 
thousand families, and they had to furnish a contingent to the Durrdni army. Their 
territory is the Do-Abah of Sbab Kadr, which, although small in extent, is exceedingly 
fruitful, and yields a large revenue. They have cut canals both from the river of 
Kabul and the Jinda’h river, and brought the waters to their lands.” 


The MuhammaezI Tribe of Afghans. 

“This is a large Afghan tribe said to number about twenty thousand families. They 
are descended from Muhammad, sbn of Zamand, son of Kharshalmn, son of Sarabam. 
Kand, brother of Zamand, was the father of Khas’haey and Ghwaraey, the progenitors of 
the Khas’his and their rival sept, the Ghwarfs or Ghwariah Khel. The Muhammadzis 
quarrelled with their brethren, and joined the Khas’his while they were dwelling within 
the boundaries of the province of Kabul. Their subsequent movements will be 
mentioned presently in the account of the Khalils and Da’udzis. 

The Chiefs or Sardars of this tribe, surrounded with much state and dignity, were 
leaders of the troops, and favourites of Ahmad Shdh, Durrdni. They used to enjoy the 
revenue of their own districts in fief, and likewise used to receive large salaries from 
the Bddshdh. At this present time (when the author wrote), Ghulam Mahay-ud-Din 
Khdn, son of Faiz-Talab KMn, son of Samad Khdn, in the same manner in which his 
father and grandfather did before him, exercises authority over his own district, and 
is one of the great nobles of the Court of Tirntir Shdh, Sadozi, Durrdni. The Muham- 
madzx tribe dwell in villages, on the east bank of the Jinda’h river. They have to 
furnish a contingent of troops to the Bddshdh’s army. It is said that the original 
name of the district in which they dwell was ’Ash-Naghar, but that, subsequently, 
through containing the eight towns of Noh-S’hahra’h, Utmdnzi, Chhdr-Sada’h, Hisar, 
Prdng, ’Umarzi,f Sher-pd or Sher-pdo, and Tangaey, and from constant use, the name 
became changed to Hasht-Nagar—the Eight Towns|—and by this name it is now 
generally known. 

“ It is a fruitful and productive district, and from Noh-S’hahra’h to Tangaey is 
more than thirty lcuroh in length, and from the hanks of the Jinda’h river, from west 
to east, about six or seven kuroh in breadth. The Muhammadzis have cut canals 
from the river, and conveyed its waters into their lands for irrigation purposes. On 
lalmi lands a tenth is assessed, and on rudi as much as one third, the highest assess¬ 
ment yet noticed in these parts; and the district, altogether, yields three lakhs of rupis. 
The chief towns are Prdng and Hisdr.”§ 


The Jzadun Tribe of Afghans. 

The descent of the Jzadun Afghdns, called Gaduns by the tribes about Pes’hdwar, 
who change the original letter jz into g, is well known to those acquainted with the 
genealogy of the Pus’htdnah or Afghdn nation, and who do not seek to produce them 
out of Hindus. They are not “ Yusafzaes like those around them,” truly, and 
certainly they are not “ a branch of the Kdkar tribe.” 

They are descended from Jzadun, son of Pamaey, and brother of Kdkar, the two 
latter being sons of Ddnaey, son of Ghurghusht, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Bashid, entitled 

* I notice in some of the statistics of the Do-Abah district, furnished in the i( Settlement Returns,” that, in 
classing the tribes inhabiting it, there are “ Patlians,” “ Moghals,” “Dalnzaks,” “ Mohmands,” “ Gagianis,” 
etc. This is a strange inconsistency, for it would lead the unwary to imagine that what are here termed 
“ Molimands,” “ Gagianis,” and u Dalazaks,” are not “ Pathans,” while others assure us that they are, and, 
moreover, that they are not Afghans. Perhaps they are u Aparytze ” or u Sattagydm,” according to the newest 
theory; what they may be six mouths hence who shall say ? u Saggids,” perhaps. 

y TJtraanzi, Chhar-Sada’h, Prdng, and ’Umarzi, are the names of as many subdivisions of the Muhammadzi 
tribe. 

i One word Tajzik and the other Sanskrit. 

§ Chhdr-Sada’h, at the present time, is, next to Prang, the most populous, the former containing over 6,500, 
and the latter nearly 8,250 inhabitants. The name of, lli?dr appears now to be almost unknown. Prang ancL 
Chhar-Sada’h lie close together, and might be accounted one town. 
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«the Patdn.” As has been already stated (at page 0) the descendants of Parnaey, 
who were very numerous, are said to have been ousted from their lands about Sdngah 
Manddhl, in Srwlstan, became dispersed, and moved northwards at a comparatively 
early date. It is also clear that they became greatly scattered, and that but few con¬ 
tinued to dwell in their early seats, a vast number having migrated into India, where 
many are still to be found, even in the southern parts of the peninsula. But we need 
not go quite so far south to find a number of them. Besides the Jzadun Pamis west 
of the Indus, there are no less than six or seven thousand Parni families at this present 
time still located in what we«call the “ Hazdrah District,” peopling some eighteen or 
twenty villages. Their chief town was Najxb-Ullah Garh, but great changes have taken 
place in these parts, now included in the Hazdrah District, since the annexation of 
thePanj-db, in 1849. The Safi Afghdns are descended from another of Parnaey’s sons, 
who bore the former name, and Sdfaey was therefore a brother of the progenitors of the 
j jjacluHS ♦ 

The latter appear to have been located near the southern slopes of the Spin Ghar 
range, west of Irf-db, about the time the Khas’his, after having been obliged to vacate 
their old seats through the hostility of the Ghwaris, moved northwards towards Kabul; 
and, while the Khas’his were dwelling within the limits of the Kdtral province, on the 
northern side of the range of Spin Ghai*, the Muhammadzis joined the Ydsufzi arid 
Mandar tribes of that sept, and continued with them as an associated and allied tribe 
during tbeir subsequent vicissitudes. 

Wlion Malik Abmad and other chiefs of the Khas’hi tribes made a distribution of 
the conquered territories, after the defeat of the Dilazdks near Kdtlang (see page 224>, 
and they bad been driven out of the Sama’h, as will be presently mentioned, they 
assigned to the Jzaduns tbeir present lands, in the eastern part of the Sama’h, near 
the Abae-Sin, and there they still dwell. During the course of some four centuries 
since the period in question, considerable changes have taken place in these parts, but 
not so many as might have been expected with reference to the Afghan tribes of this 
locality, but the Jzaduns have, since that period, pushed across the Abae-Sin, and hold 
lands on the east, in the Kohistdn of Dharam-taur, and are said to number near upon .ten 
thousand families. They will be subsequently referred to in the account of that 

district or territory. . . 

The Jzaduns are divided into three sub-tribes, which again, contain minor sections 

which need not he enumerated here.* 


The Utman Khel Tribe oe Afghans. 

“ The Utmdn Khel Afghdns, who are said to number from seventeen to eighteen 
thousand families, are Karlamls,f that is to say, they are descended from Karldrnaey, 
« son of Honaey, son of Sliarkabun, son of Sarabarn. Some consider Honaey to be of 
“ Sayyid descent, and son of the famous Muhammadan saint, the Sayyid, Muhammad 
« -i-Gesu- Daraz, or * of the long locks,’ whose tomb and shrine is at Gulbargah in the 
« Dakhan, and that the mother of Honaey was Karidmaey’s sister.Be this as it 
may, the descendants of Karldrnaey are acknowledged to be Afghdns by all who pre¬ 
tend to know ought respecting the genealogy of the nation, and by the Afghans them¬ 
selves, who are acquainted with the subject. Several Sayyids took up their abode 
among the Afghdns in early times, became their spiritual guides, and were adopted 
by Afghan men of note among their people. They took Afghdn wives,§ and their 

descendants are likewise accounted Afghdns. 

,f Karldrnaey was adopted by his maternal uncle, who was childless, Amr-Dm, 
alias Aor-maror "Wur-mar, as he is also called, son of Sharkabun, son of Sarabarn. 


* Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.S.I.. in his “ Gazetteer,” Yol. I., page 603, says that “ the Jadfms, who 
t occupy the Orush plain ” (a part of the present Haznrah district he refers to) “ are not Afghans,’ but in this 
[ must beg to differ entirely from him. In another place, at page 16 of Vol. II., he says, “ Fliey arc I atlians, 
‘ hut are riot Yfisafzaisj like those around them ” (in which I quite agree). “ By some they are supposed to 
< be a branch of the Kakar tribe. . . . . They are settled along the banks of the Dorh, m the Hazara 

‘ district as far as the Urash (sic) plain.” . , . 

t The origin of the Utman Khel tribe is very well known to those acquainted with Afghan genealogies, 
whether they dwell in Arbang Barhang or in the district of the Lundaey Khwar; and they also know that 
they are neither a branch of the Afridis, nor a branch of the Khataks. Sec next page. 

t Mull am tnad-i- Gesd-Daraz married two other Afghan wives, one a Ivtikar, from whom sprang the Masli- 
wtlrnis ; the other a Sluirani, from whom the (Jshtarams are descended. The Sayyid was a native ot Ush, near 
Baghdad. 

. § I shall give an account of them in my history. 






KarMrnaey marciecl Aor-mar’s dauglitex', and had two sons, Kodaey and Kakaey. 
The former had seven sons, Bilazdk and Utman (originally ’Usmdn) by one mother, 
and Wurak, Manaey, Lukman, alias Khatak, Mangalaey, and Khogaey. All these 
seven sons were the' progenitors of as many tribes, namely, Dilazak, tltmau-Khel, 
Wurakzi, Khatak, Mangali, from whom are descended the sub-tribes of Mughbal,* * * § 
Jzandran or Jzadrdrn,f and Bahadurzi (mentioned previously at page 83), Khogifim, 
and Afrldi, from Earid, son of Manaey, whose son’s name has eclipsed his father’s. J 

"When the Khds’Ms, in their wanderings, were on their way towards the province 
of KAbul, and near its boundaries, they were joined by the Utman-Khel, who were 
also on the move northwards from the banks of the Gumal river. They attached 
themselves to the Yusufzl and Mandar tribes, and continued with them ever after to 
this day. 

After the overthrow of the Dilazaks, at which time they lost all their possessions 
north of the river of Kabul or Landaey Sin, the conquered territories were distributed 
among their people, and the allied tribes, by the Chief of the Mandar s and Ydsufzis, 
the celebrated Malik Ahmad,§ himself of the Mandar tribe, and other Chiefs, under 
the superintendence of Shaikh Mali, who was the Khan Mulla, or Chief Priest of the 
Khas’hi sept, and minister, so to say, of Malik Ahmad; and the tracts previously 
acquired were also re-distributed. .At this time, the whole territory extending from 
Ndwa’h-ga’i to the Ahde-Sin, and great part of Suwdd on the north, to the banks of 
the river of K&bul on the south, was in their possession. In this re-distribution, the 
Utmdn-Khel, a tribe which had been previously located in the Lundaey Kb war valley, 
and where a few still remain even to this day, obtained the lands about T&tl and 
Arhang Barhang, and the difficult mountain tracts lying on either side of the river of 
Suwdd below its junction with the river of Panj-Kqrah and its tributaries, and before 
it leaves the bills and enters the Do-Abak.|| There they still dwell, but since that 
period they have acquired additional territory farther west, about the Bara’h of Mihr,^[ 
which, on this re-distribution, was assigned to the Gagydnxs, in addition to the Bo-Abaft 
and ’Anbar, or Anbh&r as it is also called, with the dependent villages. Prang-gar, 
at the foot of the hills, about five kuroh to the north-east of the village of Abaz'l, 
is their chief village. They consist of five sub-tribes, which are again divided into 
several clans or sections. 

The section of the tribe which remained in the upper part of the Lundaey Khwar** 
Bdra’h or valley, is divided into three clans, which are again subdivided into smaller 
sections or ldiels. Their villages are Kuha’l, Ghdzi Bald, Sangdwo, Barmawul, and 
others. The Utmdn Khel tribe is wholly independent, and pays allegiance to 
no one. 


* These are the “ Mongols ” of the newspapers and telegrams, and the “ Malcbals ” and “ Mangals ” of some 
recent writers. See page 78. 

# f It is perfectly well known what language they speak. Being Afghans they speak Pus’hto, or at least they 
did when I last conversed with some of them. 

f Klmsh-hdl Khan says that the Dilazaks and Wurakzis are descended from two sons of Kodaey, and that 
the others are descended from Kakaey, the other son of Karlarnaey, It is, however, distinctly said by others 
that Dilazak and Utman were the sons of one mother. He also styles the Utman Khel, Karlamis, and, being 
a Karlarnaey himself, was not ignorant ot the point. 

§ He was the brother’s son of Malik SuHm&n Shah, who was a lineal descendant of Radzar, son of Mandajy 
and not nephew of “ one Sultan Shah” The descendants of Malik Ahmad are known as the Maiik-zis. 

|| Afzal Khu-n, Khatak, says, “ It is stated that, in Pir-i-Ros’hiin’s day, the Utm&n Khel tribe was in Ti- 

rah, and that, on enmity arising between them and the Afridis, they left Ti-rah and went and took up their 
* quarters in Arhang Barliang of Bajawr.” This may refer to a small portion of them, but the bulk of tho 
tribe was, without doubt, along with the Yusufzis and Mandars, as previously shown; and they greatly dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the battle between the Ivhas’his and the Dilazaks, near the Guzar Rud, mentioned 
at page 224. 

% Sec page 124. 

** This district is properly called the Lund Khwar or Lundaey Khwar. See note f, page 244, para. 11. 

In Colonel O. M. MacGregor’s Gazetteer,’* Vol. II., page 285,1 notice that the writers he quotes apply, 
apparently, the names of “ Lun-khor ” to the water-course, but the valley itself and its chief village, which 
derive their name from the water-course, he calls “ Lunkhor,” while at page 305 of Yol. III., he says it is 
called Liinkwar.” Khwar has a meaning in Pus’hto, but neither il kfior” nor u hxoar 

The Lund Khwar district is now included in our territory ; hence that portion of the tribe has become sub¬ 
ject to the British Government. Sangawo was the first village attacked by Colonel J. Bradshaw’s force in 
December, 1849. The composition of this force is not quite correctly given by Colonel MacGregor. It was 
composed of one troop, not two, of Bengal Horse Artillery, Quin’s regiment of Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 
200 of Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles, 300 of Her Majesty’s 61st Foot, the 3rd Regiment Bombay Native Infantry 
(my old corps), some Bombay Sappers, and Coke’s regiment of Panj-ab Irregulars, newly raised. Some of the 
Guide Corps, a,bout 200, were also present. 
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The Dilazak Tribe of Afghans. 

The Dilazdks,* * * § as to tvliose descent there is no more doubt than respecting any 
other Afgh&n tribe, are Kariffmis, the progenitor of their tribo being one of the sons 
of Kailaraaey, the names of whom t have just previously mentioned. They are divided 
into two great divisions, descended, from Bilazdk’s two sons, Ya’kub and Loraey. The 
descendants of the former are again subdivided into eight clans or sections, and the 
latter into four, and these again contain smaller subdivisions, which need not be 
enumerated here. ^ " 

There are but a few hundreds now in the Pes’Mwar district, dwelling among the 
D&Yidzis, and these are often erroneously supposed to form a portion of that tribe,f 
and there are a number of dwellings inhabited by them in the village of Khar-kacy, a 
little to the west of Dar-gaoy, on the road into Suwat by the Mala’h-kliand GMshaey 
or Pass. I have already referred to tlieir having taken up their residence in the 
two Hazdra’hs east of the Abae-Sm or Indus, and subsequent dispersion, at page 39. 

The affairs of the Dilazaks, and the other tribes at present inhabiting the Pes’h&war 
district, are So intermixed with those of the Khaslds that it is 'difficult to Separate 
them. Therefore, to make the matter clearer, I will first give a brief account of the 
three Ghwariah Khel tribes, namely, the Khalils, Mahmands, and Dfi’udzis, and then 
a short summary of the principal events in the history of the whole of them. 

The Khalil Tribe. 

This tribe, with the Mahmand, D&’tidzi, Chamkani, and Zerfini tribes, forms the 
Ghwari sept, or Ghwariah Khel,J, not Ghari, as some persons imagine, and are located 
between the city of Pes’hdwar and the Khaibar defile. They have the D&’iidzis on 
the north, and a portion of the Mahmand tribe on the south. 

“ The Khalils number'just ten thousand families, and are divided into two divisions, 
the descendants of Khalil’s two sons, Bdrfi, or Bdro as he is sometimes called, and 
Shaikh ’Umr, each of which divisions contain three clans or subdivisions which are 
again subdivided into smaller ramifications.” 

The Pes’hawar Sectioh of the Mahmand § Tribe. 

** Although a section only of the tribe, they are numerous, and number about 
eleven thousand families, and are divided into several smaller sections. Their 
lands lie south of the Khalils, and extend as far west as the Bara’h river, .and 
south as far as the lands of the Basi Khel section of Akd Khel clan of the Afridi 
Afghans. 

“ It is not clearly known -when they separated from the others, and no one pretends 
to know, hut it was long subsequent to the period, the events of which I am about 
to relate.”If 


* The name of this tribe is written and pronounced by themselves and other Afghdns “ Dilazdk,” not 
“ Dalazsik.” There are no tribes in Afghanistan called f‘ Karani.” This word is merely that which a person 
•who could not pronounce a Pus’hto word properly would pronounce Karlarni. 

f In a Report on the Statistics of “ DaudzAi ” by Captain Hastings, Settlement Officer, under the head of 
“ Sections ” of the Da’tuM tribe, are three Dilazak villages, named respectively Dilazak, Saljibi, and Gap 
Mumin, not Mohmin. That they should be accounted “ Daudzdis ” is not surprising when wo find in tlio 
same “ Report,” inhabitants returned as “Pathans ” as though Da’udzis were not PatAns or Afghans. 

Jahan-gir Badsbah—who calls the Dilazaks, Afghans, like Iris great-grandfather, Babar BAdshah, and his father’s 
minister, Abu-1-Fazl, before him, as well as other undoubted authorities—caused the Dilazaks to be removed 
from the two Hazdrahs, together with the Kahtars, a non-Afghan tribe. He set out for the Panj-Ab in 1015 H., 
and in the first month of the following year, Muharram, 1016 H., (1607-8, A.D.), when about to proceed to 
KAbul, he made Zafar Khiin, son of tho late Zain Khan, the Kokal-Tash, governor of Atak and its district, and 
gave him directions to have the Dilazaks and Kahtars, on account of their depredations, removed near to 
Labor, and to have their removal effected before his return from Kabul. This command was carried out; 
and some 100,000 families are said to have been removed on this occasion. 

Mr. J. Powson, the editor of Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” assures us, in a note to page 312 of Yol. VI., 
“ that there are now no DilazAks here. There are some Hazara, who call themselves Turks.” Ho will find 
however, there are many, and that they hold no less than twenty-one mauza ’ in this part alone, and that their 
chief place, Salih SarAe, is a considerable town, and he will also find that they do not “ call themselves Turks.” 
The Turks also hold the same number of villages with the lands dependent on them. 

J See pages 23, 25, and 225. 

§ There is no in the word : consequently, "Mohmand” is not correct, but there is a » in the word, and 
therefore “ Momand ” is uot correct either. 

H I think I can throw some light on this. The mother of three of tho nine progenitors of the nine divisions of 
the Mahmand tribe, the sons of Mahmand, son of Ibrahim, alius Ghwaraey, is said to have been the daughter 
of the celebrated Shaikh, Mullu Katal, of the SarwArni tribe of AfghAns, few of which dwell in Afghanistan, 
great numbers of the tribe having migrated to Hindustan in former times. These three sons were named. 



« A blood feud was the probable cause; and it is in consequence of such a feud that 
enmity exists between the Bfii-’zl and Tragzi sections previously mentioned in the 
general notice of the tribe at page 121.” 

The DAtinzi Thebe. 

« This tribe is not very numerous, consisting of about nine thousand families. The 
D&’Mzis are subdivided into four sub-tribes descended from as many sons of Dd’ud, 
namely, Mamti,Yiisuf, Amnaey, andMandakaey. Thesoagainare subdivided into smaller 
sections, but the descendants of Yusuf, not being very numerous or powerful, are 
not styled by a separate name, and are merely known as D&’urlzis; indeed some 
persons, not aware of tbe circumstances, consider the tribe to oonsist of three sub-tribes 
only. 

«! They dwell chiefly in tlie tract lying between the two branches of the river of 
Kdbul. On that river emerging from the mountains of Khaibar, and entering the 
plain of Bagrdm or Pes’hdwar, it bends a little to the northward, and separates into 
two branches. The northern branch, which contains the smallest volume of water, 
bends for a short distance in a northerly direction, and then flows west for some miles, 
and, subsequently, tends more towards the south, in tbe direction of Prang, and joins 
the Jinda’h, as the united rivers of Bashk&r, Panj-Korah, Bajawr, and Suwacl are 
called on entering the Do-Abah. The southern or main branch of the river of Kabul, 
which contains the greatest volume of water, flows, without making so great a bend, in 
the direction of east, inclining south ; and north of the village of Shaikh Ismd’il, at the 
Do-bandey ferry opposite Nasata’h, unites with the Jinda’h, and the two receive the 
name of Landaey Sin— Little or Lesser Sind—which name it retains until it unites with 
the Abde-Sin above Atak. 

“ The level tract lying between these two branches of the river of Kabul extends in 
length from east to west for a distance of about twelve kuroh, with a breadth of 
between four and five. This is very fruitful and productive, and is tbe dwelling place 
of the Dd udzis, along with whom a few Dilaz&ks still dwell.” 

When the Dd’iidzis first emerged from the western mountains, before the arrival in 
those parts of the Khalils, they dwelt in the Sama’h, on lands assigned them by Khdn 
Kdju, to whom they applied, as will he presently related. 

It has been already stated at page 125 that the enmity of the Ghwariah Khel caused 
the Khas’his to abandon their old seats about Ghdra’h andNushki,* but, subsequently, 
in consequence of the inroads of the tFzbaks, and the breaking up of the Timuriah 
dynasty of Khurdsdn, the Ghwariah Khel had to move likewise, from around 
JViukur and Kard-Bdgh, and proceed northwards in search of “ scenes and pastures 
new.” 

To clearly understand their subsequent movements it must be mentioned that, at 
the time the Yusufzis and Mandars were expelled from the province of Kdbul, after 
tbe massacre of tbeir Chief and notables, the Dilaz&k Afghans were exceedingly 
numerous and powerful. They were the first Afgh&n tribe that entered the district of 
Bagrdm, or the Pes’hdwar valley. The Akhfind, Darwezah, states distinctly that they 
first came into Nangrahdr, or Nek-Anhdr, from the west or south-west, and subse¬ 
quently passed on to the eastward. This was previous to the time of Amir Timur, the 
Gurgdn. Having entered the Pes’hdwar valley, they entered into alliance with the 
Shalmdnis, who had also been obliged to leave their former seats in Karmdn and Shalfi- 
zdn at some previous period, j* and who were then subjects of the Sultdn of Suwdd, 
after which they reduced some of the tribes inhabiting it under subjection, treated them 
well, and made them their allies; others they reduced to vassalage ; some they drove 

. ' ■ , - I ,, --1—,. . . — - — 

Mihyar, Musa, and Kukii; and two sections of the Mahmands of tlio plain, the Mihyarzis and MiWms, are, 
evidently, the descendants of the two first, and the rest of these Mahmands of the sons or grandsons of Kuku. 
See page 121. 

At the period when Khan Kaju overthrew the Ghwariah Khel, some of the Pes’hawar Mahmands, if not all, 
were of the Ado?! section of the tribe. 

* The Akhund, Darwezah, gives a somewhat different account, and says that a feud arose between the 
Khas’his and the Tarim tribe, and that the Khas’his, in consequence, left their old seats near the Tarins on the 
Arghasdn river, and applied to the Gharis or Ghwariah Khel for lands.. They assigned them some waste lands 
which they did not cultivate themselves, but subsequently deprived the Khas’his of them by force of arms, and 
ejected them from thence. The Khas’lu historian’s account is as above, and, in the Akhund’s “ Tafckirat-ul- 
Abrar,” there is not a word about such a place as “ Kanin Tangi ” or “ Karonaiki,” nor is there in the ‘ c Tarikh- 
i-Murassa’ ” of Muhammad Afzal Khan, both of which are mere misreadings of Ghara’h and Nushki. In my 
proposed <c History of the Afghans ” I shall be able to enter into greater detail on these matters. 

| The Sbalmanis have a few small villages in the hills around tho Koh-i-Tahtarah, and their occupation 
chiefly is to navigate rafts between Jalalabad and the Pes’luSwar valley. See note §, page 176. 
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out; and some they exterminated. Some of the tribes immediately east of the Indus, 
inhabiting the upper and mountainous parts of the Sind-Sdgar Do-Abah, are un¬ 
doubtedly referred to here; and there was really no other direction in which they 
could, then fly and be safe from molestation. Moreover, the state of that Do-Abah 
was favourable to their taking refuge therein, as well as its natural strength. The 
constant raids made upon the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom, which, previous to the 
Irruption of the Muglials under the Chingiz Khfrn, and the defeat of the gallant 
Sult&n, «Tab\l-ud-Din, Khw&x-azm SMh, had extended as far west as the Jihlam in that 
direction, while the Khwarazmt SuMn’s territory extended to its east, hank, had pro¬ 
duced their natural results. The Sind-Sdgar Do-Abah, especially its upper parts, had 
been the scene of constant warfare, as well as the Do-Abahs between it and L&hor, 
and rain, depopulation, and desolation were the upshot. At last, the frontier of the 
Dihli kingdom, towards the close of the reign of N&str-ud-Dln, Mahmud Sh;!h, 
namely, in the year 657 H. (1259 A.D.), extended no farther west than the Blah when 
it flowed into its old bed, and before the “ Lost River of the Indian Desert ”* ** deserted 
its ancient channel. The ripper part of the Sind-S&gar Do-Abali continued for a 
considerable period in the possession of the Muglials of the family of the Chingiz 
Khdn, and subsequently came under the sway of the Mughal Princes of the house of 
Timur. It was partially brought under the sway of the rulers of Hindustan in the 
time of the Afghan Sult&ns of the tribe of Ludi, and their successors of the clan of 
Stir; hut it was not until Akbar Bddshdh had filled the throne of Hindiistdn for some 
years that the Sind-Sdgar Do-Abah was completely restored to his empire. 

The state of this part was, therefore, favourable for those tribes settling therein, for, 
as I have said before, they could not go anywhere else, unless they bent their steps 
north, for tribe after tribe of the Afghdns were pressing forward, from the west and 
south-west, towards the Indus. 

But there is another proof—were any wanting—that the Dilazaks came into Pes’h- 
dwar from the westward, and that they possessed territory much farther west than 
the Khaibar and Nek-Anhar,for in Bdbar’s “Tuzuk” it is mentioned that the Dilazdks 
were possessed of Wdld-Sd’ri, or Alah-Sd’i ;f and in the assessment recorded in Akbar’s 
-reign, they still held territory in that Dara’h, which is now in the possession of the 
Sdfi Afghdns, paid 6,00,000 dams in cash into the treasury of Kdbm, and were rated 
as having to furnish 50 cavalry and 5,000 foot soldiers for militia purposes. 

When the fugitive Khas’hls appealed to the Dilazdks for aid, they also held the 
eastern parts of Bdjawr, as I have already related at page 123; and their territory 
extended from the Jinda’h river to the Kald-Pami and the mountains of Suwdt. 
With the exception of the ’Ash-Naghar district, which belonged to their allies, the 
Shalmdnis, it included all the tract of country from Bdjawr to the Indus, north of the 
river of Kdlral, and all south of it as far as the hills now held by the Afridi tribe, from 
Dhdkah to Atak. 

The Do-Abah was assigned to the fugitives, but a portion of their tribes and allies 
had remained behind when they first obtained it. They soon began to follow the 
others on becoming aware that they had got a place to dwell in. Not finding the Do- 
Abah sufficient for all, the Khas’hls began to appropriate part of Bdjawr, with the 
consent of the majority of the Dilazak chiefs, as previously related.t Soon after, they 
possessed themselves of the greater part of it, as far west as Ndwa’h-ga’i and Hindi!- 
Rdj, and began to cast longing eyes upon ’Ash-Naghar. They soon expelled the 
Shalmdnis from thence, and shortly after began to make inroads into Suwdt. 

The Muhammad zi tribe, which had joined the Yusufzls, hut were neither Khas’hxs 
nor Gharxs, were like other tribes at that time, without a settled country. While 
the Khas’Ms dwelt in the Kabul territory they dwelt on the same lands as the 
Gagydnis. 

* See my translation of the “ Tabahat-i-Ndsiri,” page 815. An account of the “ Lost River ” I hope shortly 
to see in print. * ' * ' ’ - 

f See page 104. 

% The Akhiind, Darwezah, in his history, says that “ the fugitive Yiisufzis and JMandars invited the Dilazak 
« chiefs to meet them at Safed Sang (a place east of Tahtarah, and within the borders of the Pas’hdur 
«< district), and hold a conference. When they came, the former solicited lands from the Dilazdks out of their 
“ territory, but, in the meantime, on very slight provocation, a fight ensued between them, and a number of 
“ Yfisufzis and Mandars fell. On this, they turned back again, and took up their quarters in the hills about 
« Tahtara’h and Shalmdn (i. e., the small tract of table land between Tahtarah and Dhakah), but, subsequently, 
u they made up matters with the Dilazaks, and gained a footing within the Pas’hdur boundary; and the 
t( Dilazdks treated them with great generosity and consideration. Some of the greybeards of the Yusufzls, 

« however, state, that the fugitives came into the Pas’hdur district by the Khaibar route, and were desirous of 
obtaining possession of the lands dependent on the Bar-bar Ju-e or rivulet, but this the Shalmdnis, who were 
"on terms of friendship and alliance with the Dilazaks, who were the first of all the Afghan tribes that arrived 

** in those parts (that is to say, east of the Khaibar defile) resisted.” 





After the expulsion from Kabul, previous to which a battle had been fought between, 
the Gagyfinls, who brought the Mughals along with them upon the Yusufzis and 
Mandars, and the Gagyanls and their allies had been overthrown at the Ghwara’h 
Margha’h,* the Yusufzis and Mandars moved towards Nek-Anh&r, or Nangrahdr. 
After a time a quarrel arose between the Mahmands, f who were located near, and 
these two tribes, and a great battle took place between them at Hisarak (see page 96), 
in which the Khas’his were victorious, but they, nevertheless, thought fit to leave that 
part. They left their portion of Nek-Anhdr, therefore, in the parts nearest the present 
Jaldl-dbdd, to the Muhammadzls, while the Gagyanls, with the exception of that 
portion of them which had caused all the mischief at Kdbul, and were afraid to come, 
took lip their quarters about Bdsaul. The Tarkaldrnls had previously taken up their 
quarters in Lamghdn. 

The Gagydnls, finding they could not get on where they were, after an ineffectual 
attempt to gain a footing in Bdjawr, and the Tarkaldrnls, who had their eyes upon it 
for themselves, having turned them hack, besought Malik Ahmad, and other chiefs 
and notables of the Yusufzis and Mandars, as their Khas’hl kinsmen, to help them in 
their own prosperity and that of their tribes, and assign them lands in which to dwell. 
Thinking to strengthen the other Khas’his thereby, Malik Ahmad, with the consent of 
the tribes, assigned the Do-Ahah to the Gagydnls; and they very soon, family by family, 
came by the Karappa’hJ route, and installed themselves in the Do-Abah district. 

The Gagydnls had not been long there before they began to act in accordance with 
their usual contumacious ways towards the Yusufzis and Mandars, as well as towards 
the Dilazdks, with whom they soon picked a quarrel. 

In the first month of 925 H (January, 1519 A.D.), when Bdbar Bddshdh moved 
against Bdjawr (see page 128), and overthrew the Gibarl Sultan, the Gagydnls were 
then settled in the Do-Abah,§ but the Tarkaldrnls were still dwelling in Lamghdn, 
the A f ri d Is had only recently settled on the Bara’h river, and the Muhammadzls, and 
part of the Utman Khel tribe, were still dwelling in Nek-Anhdr or Nangrahdr. The 
Gagydnls, at this time, brought the Bddshdh into the ’Ash-Naghar district, ostensibly 
to make a raid on the Dilazdks, but it was suspected against the Yusufzis and Mandats. 
They had lately, however, agreed to give him the daughter of the Malik, Shdh Mansur, 
the cousin of Malik Ahmed, in marriage, aqd had propitiated him. || 

The raid on the Dilazdks of the Sama’h was of little effect, and soon came to an abrupt 
end, for one of the greatest of the Gagydnl chiefs having been killed in a brawl between 
two divisions of the Gagydnl tribe, while encamped with them, Bdbar, suspecting 
treachery, hastily broke up his camp, and left them to help themselves. The conduct 
of the Gagydnls was altogether so had, that the other Khas’his were rather inclined 
to side with the Dilazdks against them, and Malik Ahmad and other chiefs forbade 
their people to interfere between the Dilazdks and them. Some did interfere, how- 


I mention these two traditions hero merely to show that the statements of the Akhund are substantially 
correct, although ho has made some confusion in the order of events. The first account is a somewhat distorted 
one of the affairs which happened in Bajawr with the ’Umr Khel Dilazdks, narrated at page 123. 

Captain F. C. Plow den, in a note to his translation of a small portion of the u lar.ikh-i-Muras?a, which is 
contained in my “ Gulshan-i-Rob,’’ says: ie Bellow, in his work on Yusufoai (sic) $ apparently reads this as 
“ a misprint in the original manuscript for Ear-Bara, or Upper B&ra. It was possibly a water-cut on the 
6< upper course of the river Bara, which rises in the Afridi country, and flows south of the Khaibar Pass 
u into the river of Kabal (Kabul ?). It enters British territory at Shekhan.” > , 

All this is erroneous. In the first place, there is no misprint, for both in the manuscripts oi the u I ariRh-i» 

Murassa’ ” and in the “ Tazkirat-ul-Abrar ’’ of the Akhund, Darwezah, the word is Bar-bar; and in the 

second place, the Bar-bar Jd-e or rivulet is described, in the Yiisufzi History I have been quoting, as running 
on the opposite side of the Micharna’i gorge, that is, opposite that place. The vast changes in the channels of 
the river of Kabul, even within the last eighty or ninety years, as shown in the routes given in the text above, 
do not appear to have been taken into consideration. 

There is also a Bar-bar gorge, and above it, at a place where the Ziarat, or Shrine of ’Ah, was situated in 
those days, and, in all probability, still there, a skirmish took place between the Khas’his and the Dilazdks, who 
crossed over the river of Kabul and drove off the patrol of the Yusufzis sent to guard the Micharna’i ferry leading 
to the Bar-bar gorge. It was near the entrance to this very gorge, which appears to have been known at that 
period as “Da Gibrio Ghds’haey,” the Gibaris* Pass, that Lieutenant A. Bulnois, B.E., was murdered by the 
Mahmands in Jauuary, 1852. 

* See note *, page 66, Section Second. 

| Not the Muhammadzls, or Mahmandzis, as they are also called. The similarity of the names has caused 
a mistake in the “ Tarikh-i-Murassa’.” A part of the Mahmands only are referred to, for the whole tribe were 
not dwelling in the Kabul territory at this time : the remainder still occupied their old seats in the Kandahar 
territory. 

J The most correct and oldest mode of writing this name is Kharappa’h, but the Afghans, as before re¬ 
marked, drop all aspirates. The same name occurs in Buner. See page 249. 

§ Bibar B&dshah, when on his way towards Hindustan, as early as 912 H. (1506-7 A.D.), says, a at thia 
a period the Gagyanl Afghans were in the Pas’haur district,” that is, in the Do-Abah. 

II Babar Badshah’s own “ Tuzuk ” confirms this. See also Leyden’s and Erskine’s Translation. 
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ever, and their excuse was, that they could not see their own kinsmen assailed without 
helping them.* The upshot was that the Dilaz&ks' gave the Gagv&nis a complete 

overthrow.! _■ A A ;, \ -A-A' : ; -V. ;.-' v ;S. ■ v ,'v 

After this affair, the Bilaz&ks became exceedingly arrogant, or at least Malik Ahmad 
and other chiefs, who now wanted more of their territory, professed to t l n ’ n-k so; and 
they determined to go to war with them, under the pretence of undue severity towards 
the Cragydms, and their inroads into their own lands adjoining the ■ Bilaz&ks in the 
Sama’h, and harrying their cattle. 

To carry out his plans successfully, Malik Ahmad and his advisers determined to bring 
the whole of the Khas’hi tribes together, and to bring their allied tribes into the field 
also. All the Yusufzis and Mandars of Suw&d, Bdjawy, ’Ash Naghar, and the Sama’h, 
assembled, together with their allies, the Utmdn Khel, Jzadun, and Muhammadzl 
tribes, the last named being promised the district of ’Ash-Naghar for their help, 
together with portions of Afghdn and other tribes, such as K’s’hdrs, RahwAvnisJ 
Kiisis, Rdrnis, Shalmdnis, Suwadis, and others, the vassals and servants of the 
Yiisufzls and Mandays. 1 ’ ■ , ,, 

A great battle took place between the confederates and the Bilazaks, on the hanks 
of the Guzar Itdd, between the Bagytirai§ and K&tlang, where the former were posted, 
and SMh-baz Gahra’h, from which place the latter advanced to attack them. The 
Bilazaks were overthrown with great loss, and the remainder fled towards the Abae- 
Sfn or Indus, being unable to cross the river, of Kabul. By this defeat, they lost all 
weir territory north of that river, but they still possessed the territory to the south 
of it, on the Tes’h&war side ; nevertheless, the power of the Bilazaks was irretrievably 
broken, and soon after began altogether to pass away. 

This victory on the part of the confederates, on the other hand, placed the Ivhas’Ms 
(with the exception of the TarkaMvnis) and their allies in possession of all the country 
extending from Nawa’h-gax, oh the west, to the Alric-Sln, on the east, and as far 
south as the left or northern hank of the river of KAbul. North, their territory ex¬ 
tended into Suwad, in which they had already made some conquests. 

The celebrated KMn Kachu or Kaju, who subsequently became supreme chief 
after Malik Ahmad’s death, and whose father was chief of the Mandars, at the time 
of this battle was in his early manhood, was also present with his tribe, and with a 
body of them pursued the retreating Bilazaks as far as the Abae-Sfn. He had sought 
in marriage the daughter of the chief of the Bilazaks, hut the latter declined to 
accede to the alliance. The chief and his family were on the river’s hank, endeavouring 
to get across, when the Mandars came upon them. Seeing Khan Kaju, he implored 
him to keep hack his men, that the females might be sent across, otherwise they 
would all throw themselves into it and perish rather than be made captives. His 


# We are informed, on the authority of “ a gentleman of Afghan descent,” that the Gagyanis are “not 
“ allowed by other Pathans to be of the genuine race.” Had he been of the “genuine race,” he would pro¬ 
bably have known better. 

f The Dilazak Afghans advanced from Pes’hawar to Gul Bela’h in the Do-Abah to attack the Gagyarus for 
bringing Babar Btklshah against the ’Umr Khels, crossed the Pes’huwar river (sic in MS.), and "’moved to 
Niroa’h Wuyey, where a battle took place, and the Gagylmis were overthrown. Since this period, considerable 
changes have taken place in the course of the river of Kabul in this direction, and the Ka-guman and other 
channels have been formed. 

The statement that the Gagyanis “ousted the Dalazaks from the lands they now occupy” is quite 
erroneous, as shown in these extracts. The Bilazaks were forced to leave the Peshawar territory by 
the Ghwaris. The YtSsufzis and Mandars assigned their present lands to the Gagy&nas years before that 
event. The Dilazaks were not ousted from the Pes’hawar territory until after Bdbar’s time, and he says the 
Gagyanis were settled in the, Do-Abah as early as 910 H. See note §, page 223, and page 226. 

Babur says, in his “Tuzdk,” that, in 925 H. (.1519 A.D.), while in the part in question, the Dilazak Maliks 
represented to him that there were several clans in the ’Ash-Naghar territory who possessed great quantities of 
grain. After consulting on the matter, it was arranged that the Afghans of that part and neighbourhood 
should be plundered, and the forts at *Ash-Naghar and Fes’ha war should be put in repair and the grain stored 
there, and that the Mir, Shah Husain, with a body of troops, should be left behind for their defence. The 
'expedition was not undertaken after all. * ■';* 

$ The “ origin ” of the Kahwdrnis is by no means “ obscure,” although that of the “ Bahwanzls ” may be. 
They “ claim to be ” Afghans or Pagans because'they are so. They are descended from Kahwarnaey, one of the 
thirteen sons of Miarnih, son of Sharkabiin, son of Saraban, son of Patau. The Kasls or Kan sis are descended 
from ICasaey or Ka.nsa.ey, a son of Kharshabun, son of Saraban. See MacGregor, Part I., Vol I., page 143. 

§ The Guzar Rud, which is now rather the dry bed of a river or mountain torrent than a river, comes from 
the north, and flows east of Tom. Its bod contains several springs, but,,like most of these torrent-beds, it is 
other wise nearly dry in the summer months, except after falls of rain in the mountains to the north. The BagyaraT 
here referred to runs about five kuroh to the westward of Katlang, which is situated on either bank of the Liind 
or Liindaey Khway. See note f, page 244. 

These affairs between the Dilazaks and Khas’his are probably what some persons imagine to be the 

numerous conflicts between the descendants of Man dan (as they write Monday and Man darn) and the real 
Yusafzais.” I wonder what a real Yusiifzai is P The “numerous conflicts” between Yusufzis and Matidare 
are as unknown to Afghan as to other historians. 





appeal to the youth was not without effect ; and, taking pity on the Dilaz&k chief, 
he cried out to his clansmen : u Give over, kinsmen ! Let them alone ! Do not harm 
« them, for, after all, they are Afghans like ourselves.” * The chief was thus enabled 
to get across safely with his family. I need scarcely add, that, not long after, the 
Dilazdk damsel became the bride of KMn Kaju. 

After this success Malik Ahmad and other chiefs took counsel together, for the 
purpose of making a re-distribution of the territory then held by the KlWhis, and to 
include the Sama’ii just acquired, and, at KAtlang, this was done by Shaikh Mali. 
*Ash~Nagkar was assigned to the Muhammadzis, who returned into Nek-Anhar in order 
to bring back their families and belongings* The Gagydnis requested that more terri¬ 
tory might he allotted to them, since the Musazi division of their tribe had been for- 
given by the YxisuMs, and had now joined them; so, in addition to the Do-A bah, half 
of Bdjawr, from Danish-Kol to Lashora'h, ’Anbar, Ndwah-ga’i, and ChMr-Mang*f out 
of which the Khalils had been previously driven,! was added to their portion. The 
Utmdn Khel, Jzaduns, and others, had also to be provided for, and so they were, as 
already narrated in the account of the two tribes referred to.§ The TarkaLimis did 
not furnish aiiy contingent on this occasion, and, consequently, received no share in 
this distribution. They were still in Lamghan; and a considerable time subsequent, 
when Khan Kajd oveithew the Ghwariah Khel in the famous battle at Shaikh Tapur,|| 
in which a Tarkal&rni contingent was present, they came and settled in Bajawr. 

It was during the chieftainship of Khan Kaju that the Da’udzis, having, from 
some cause or other, separated from the rest of the Ghwaris, came into the territory 
of the Khas his, and solicited from him an assignment of lands for their support. The 
jirgahy or council of the tribes, listened to their request, and assigned them several 
villages with their lands about the K41ah-PArni^ and Bagydra’i. There they con¬ 
tinued to dwell until the Khalils and Mahmands, then very powerful, 1 ** especially the 
former, who had taken possession of the lands in Nek-Anh&r or Nek-NiMr, vacated 
by the Muhammadzis, with the aid of Mirza Kamrdn, the rebellious brother of 
Humayun IMdshah, and chief cause of all that monarch’s troubles, expelled the 
Dilazaks from Pes’hdwar, and the whole of their possessions west of the Ab&e-Sin. 

The Khalils first applied to the latter for lands, but they, having paid so dearly for 
having provided their landless fellow-countrymen with lands, refused to accede to 
their request. At this period Mirza Kdmran held the fief of K&bul and its depen¬ 
dencies. On the death of his father, B&bar BadsMh, in 937 H (1531 A.l).), 
Hum dyfin, his eldest son and successor, confirmed his brother, Mirz& Kamr&n, in 
his fief, but he was never “ king of Cabul,” as some have presumed to style him; 
he was only the feudatory, and Hum&yun was the sovereign. Kdmrdn’s ambition, 
was boundless, and his unfaithfulness to his brother proverbial, and the object of his 
life was to work him ill, and supplant him. 

The Dilaz&ks, whom Babar Bddshah in his “ Tuzuk ” always styles “ Di'laz&k 
Afghans,had always been good and faithful subjects,ft as the work above mentioned 


*■ See note *, page 35, Section Second. We may safely conclude that, if the Dilazaks had been cither 
Spdhist|f “ Scythians,” t6 Rajputs, 1 ” or u Sikhs,” Khan Kaju would not have styled them Afghans. As a 
proof of the hazy and uncertain ideas entertained respecting the Dilazaks and “ Fath&us” generally, we have 
merely to turn to a Settlement Report on the Agror district of Hazarah in the Panj-ab, by Captain Wace, who 
gives the following list of “ Pathan ” tribes or clans in it. 


" Pathans - 


“ Akazai. 
Hasanzai. 
Chagharzai. 
Mada Khel. 
Bunerw&l. 
Bangakh (sic). 
Shalmani . 


w Utmanzai. 
Gormazai. 

Yusufzai. 
Mamukkel (sic). 
Akhund Khel (sic). 
Khodo Khel. 
Dilazdk. 


u Lodi. 

Kam&lzai. 

Toghai. 

Khatak. 

Aziz Khdl. 

Durairi. 

Miscellaneous, etc. etc/’ 


Here It will be noticed that he puts now the Shalmanis as Afghans or Patdns, which they are not, but he is 
correct with respect to the Dilazaks. 

f See page 124. 

J See page 127. 

§ See pages 218 and 219. 

|| This word is very often written Patur. The Akhund, Darwezah, writes it Pathur. 

1 See page 244. 

** B^.bar Badshah says, in his u Tuzdk,” that u the most powerful of the Hazarahs are the Mas’udis, and 
the most powerful among the Afghans, the Mahmands and Khalils.” ■ 

In a “ Report on the Yusufzais,” dated as far back as 1864, by Assistant Surgeon (now Surgeon-Major) 
H W. Bellow, it is stated, under the head of <{ History,” that Babur (Babar Badshah ?) entered the “Bajawar” 
territory, and “ drove the Dilazaks to their capital, a stone fortress on the hills,” and that, u after a short 
il conflict , the Dilazaks, being terrified at the effects of the till then unknown musketry used by Babur's troops 
the fortress was taken. u Babur ” is afterwards said to have “ then marched up the Babakara glen ” (a large 
glen: the Baba-Kara Dara’h is fifteen kuroh long and four or five kuroh wide), “ where the Dilazaks had collected 
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fully bears out, and they were also good subjects of bis son and successor. This fact 
was sufficient to awaken Mlrzfi Kamrtln’s 'hostility towards them. To him then the 
Khalils and Mabmands appealed, and he agreed to aid them with his forces. This 
event, it is evident, must have taken place soon after Humayun’s accession, and at a 
time when he was too much occupied in other far more momentous matters in 
Hindustan to be able to aid the Dilazaks by restraining K&mrati. Had it not been 
for Kdjnrkn’s support, it is very probable that the Dilazdks would have successfully 
resisted the encroachments of the Ghwariah Khel; as it was, it was only after much, 
severe fighting 1 that the Dilazdks were finally overcome. 

Unfortunately, Afghan, like other Oriental writers, often leave out dates altogether, 
hut I am able to fix the approximate date of this event with some degree af certainty. 
Soon after his accession, Humayun, who, almost up to the last, was unconvinced of 
Kdmran’s faithlessness, was induced to add the Panj-Ab to his brother’s fief. As 
representative of the suzerain, the Dilazdks, as well as the Ghwariah Ivhel, must have 
been, as tributaries, more or less under his sway. The time chosen seems to have 
been when Ilumdyuri had enough to do to hold his own, and when the whole empire, 
even including Kamran’s fief, was disordered, and the bonds of authority utterly 
relaxed. 

It was at such a time as this that the Khalils plotted with Kdmrdn to despoil the 
Dilazdks of their lands; and he naturally desired, in order to carry out his schemes, 
that Bagrfim and its fortress, the present Pes’bdwar, should be held by his adherents, 
and not by loyal subjects of Humdyun. It seems strange, however, that the 
Dilazaks did not appeal to the Yusufzis and Mandars for help, for they had received 
aid from the ’Umr Kliel Dilazdks, when they, in former years, expelled the Khalils 
from Bajawjy* and the Khas’his were sufficiently hostile to the Ghwaris. The pro¬ 
bability is that, this onslaught on the Dilazdks was sudden, or that the Ghwaris, com¬ 
bined with Kdmrdn and his Mughals, were too powerful for the Khas’liis at that time. 
In after years, as I shiill presently narrate, the'Khas’his chose a more propitious time 
for attacking them, and paying off old scores. Under these considerations,^ I think, 
the period of the Dilazdk expulsion must have been 940 or 941II. (1533 or 1534 A.D.). 
In 949 H„ Humdydn had to leave his kingdom, and seek aid from the Safawi fuler 
of I-rdn, and, in* the ninth month of 652 H., recovered possession of Kdbul from 
Kdmrdn ; and it was many years before this that the Dilazdks lost their possessions 
west of the Abde-Sin. Prom this time Kdmrdn had enough to do to take care of 
himself, and had to fly to his Ghwariah Khel friends for shelter on more than one 
occasion. In 957 H. (1550 A.D.), he was completely overthrown in the action near 
Shutar-Grdm,t and fled to them for shelter; and in 958 H., with their aid, he made a 
night attack upon Humdyfin’s camp, in which his brother, Mirza Hinddl was ldlled4 

In the following year Kdmrdn was blinded. 

The Khalils and Dd’iidzis, and some of the Mahmands, for the majority of the tribe 
remained behind in the eastern parts of Nek-Anhdr, subsequently passed the river of 
Kdbul, and took up their quarters in the parts they at present occupy, on its northern 
and southern banks. The Khalils were the most powerful at this period, and very rich. 
They held all the tract of country from Dhdka’h to Atak, together with the Khaibar 
and Karappa’h Passes. The Pes’hdwar district was very fruitful, and as the royal road 
lay through it, and all the caravans of traders between India and Kdbul stayed for some 
time at the city of Bagram, in going to and fro, they levied taxes on them, which 
produced a considerable revenue, and as they could also guarantee their safety through 
those passes, which were held by themselves, furnished them with escorts, and made 


u i n f orce » anc i that, “after the battle” in which, according to Mr. Bellew, “the Dilazaks were overthrown” 
by “Babui*,” he “erected a pillar of their skulls” 

The writer has Mien into great error here. He appears to have obtained his information from the extract 
from Afzal Khan’s “ TMkh i-Mura§sa’ ” contained in my volume of Afghan Selections—“ The Gulshan-i- 

Roh ”_and not from “ Akhun Darwaiza,” because there is no mention of the capture of the fortress of Bajawr 

by Babar Badshah in the Aklnind Darwezah’s book. Afzal Khdn quotes the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which he 
renders literally from Persian into Push’to; and the Tabakat-i-Akbari quotes, and gives a faithful transcript 
from, Babar Badshah’s Tuziik .—See also the Translation by Leyden and Erskine. 

Mr. Bellew appears to have quite misunderstood the passage in the Tarikh d-Murasfa*, for there it is plainly 
stated that the Dilazak Sardars were in Babar’s camp, and that the Badshah despatched them to the Sardar 
of the B;ijawawris, the Gibari Sultan, to endeavour to induce him and his people to submit, but without avail. 
The account I have given, at page 128 contains a brief statement of the facts. Consequently, “ Babur ” never 
entered into hostilities with the Dilazaks in Bajawr; Bajawr was never their capital, and never taken from 
them, but from the Gibarls; neither did “ Babur” erect a pillar of the skulls of his faithful and trusted subjects, 
the Dilazaks, but he did of the heads of some contumacious Gibaris. 

* See page 125. 

t ‘SV page 59. 

J Narrated at page 55 of Section Second, which see. 
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them pay well for them. Their arrogance was excessive, as well as their hostility 
towards the Yusufzls and Mandars. They plundered a YuSufzl caravan on its way by. 
the Karappa’h route, and slew two youths, the sons of the Malik of the Abazi clan, 
and carried their raids, across'the river of Kdbul, into the Sama’h, as far as the skirts 
of the hills. Notwithstanding all this provocation, the Ghwariah Khel was so 
powerful, that Khan Kaju was at first prevented from attacking them as he wished to 
do, because he was not certain whether the Gagyarris and Muhammadzls would join 
him in so doing, and knew that a partial success over them was useless, therefore he 
had to hide his time until they should come into contact with these two tribes. He 
had not long to wait. A Malik of the Gagyanis, who was looked upon as a saint 
almost by his tribe, and greatly venerated by others, when on his way to Pes’hdwar 
from the Do-Abah, went into a Khalil may id by the way, and was brutally murdered 
by them while in the act of saying his prayers. This was enough. 

^ Khan Kaju mustered a large army composed of the whole of the Khas’his and 
their allies. The Tarkal&rnis even furnished a, quota of two hundred cavalry, notwith¬ 
standing that they were still dwelling in Lamgb&n. In the great battle which 
ensued, on the south hank of the southern branch of the river of Kabul near Shaikh 
Tapur.* which is said to be the name of the shrine of some holy man, near the Dab 
or Marsh (see page 177), the details of which are far too numerous to be narrated 
here, the Ghwariah Khel were completely overthrown, with great slaughter—the brunt 
of the battle having been borne by the Khalils —and the latter were pursued, and their 
lands and villages were plundered, as far as Jamrdd and Shekhdn on the' Bara’h river ; 
and a tent was pitched for Khan Kajd on a mound in the Gor Katley, or Katrey,f as 
it is also written, in the city of Pes’Mwar. This defeat was so crushing, that they 
never recovered it, and the power of the Ghwariah Khel departed from that date, and 
soon became insignificant. The same night Klein Kaju returned to his camp at the 
edge of the Dab, and subsequently crossed the Landaey river, and returned home. 

The year in which this important battle was fought is not given by the Afghan 
chronicler, who was living at the time, and who had his information from persons 
present in the fight. All that, is said is that it took place on the 13th of the sixth 
month, Jamadi-us-Sani, hut he afterwards mentions art important event which enables 
me to fix the time, within a few months at least, from contemporary writers. t! When 
“ Humdyun B&dshdh reached Bag ram or Pes’hdwar, after Karnran had been deprived 
“ of his sight, in 959 H. (1552 A.D.)4 the fortress was found in a dismantled state. He 


* The Khas’his were encamped on the opposite side (the north bank of the Landaey Sin, or river of Kabul 
facing the monza' of Shaikh Tapur, or Patur, which lay adjoining the Dab or marshy ground near the village 
of pah Bunyadi The Ghwariah Khel were encamped on the Kliazam, on the farther side (from the Khas’his, 
namely the south side) of the Dab. At that time the Dab and Shaikh. Tapur lay on the south side, of the 
river, but now the Dab lies about a mile ou the north side of the Na-guman branch of that river, which then did 
not exist, nor did it ninety years ago : it has been caused through subsequent changes, See note If, page 242. 

Kluin Kajii gave the Ghwariah Khel the option of crossing over the river to him, to enable them to do 
which he offered to retire bis army some distance, or that they should retire a short distance from the river and 
enable him to pass over his army to meet them. They chose the latter alternative. 

Thera is a mound of some elevation near to the village of Dab, aud that is said to be the site of Shaikh 
Tapur, evidently so called after the grave and shrine of some holy man among the Musalmans. It is con¬ 
sidered by residents in that neighbourhood that Khazam was probably the name of a stream or water course, 
which subsequently became, or was swallowed up by, the Na-gnman branch of the river of Kabul, and its 
former name was lost. Khan Kaju returned to the same point after the battle was over, and his tent was Still 
pitched on the same mound as before. 1 

Captain T. C. Plowden, in the book I have before referred to, says that a Bellew says that * Slickh-patur is 
ft 1 the ruined old fort that overlooks the village of old Naoshera. The scene of the battle was in 1864 occupied 
u < by the Dak Bungalow hard by the Grand Trunk Road.’ ” 

In this I beg to differ from him. There are no details whatever given in the Tarikli-i-Murassa’ respecting 
the battle, nor in any other work that I am acquainted with, except the rare Yusuf zi history I have been 
quoting, which I do not think Mr. Bellew can have seen, and, as Noh s’hahra’hri-Khalifa’ll was a well known 
and important place when its author wrote it, had the scene of the battle been near it, he would certainly have 
mentioned it. The Dab, however, is not near “ old Naoshera,” and the historian says distinctly that the two 
armies took up positions on the edge of the Dab. Sec page 177, and note If, page 242. 

Moorcroft, who was at Pes’hawur some fifty years ago, says, in his i( Travels,” (Vol. II., page 338), that 
a within five has of the city there is a place called Sahiba Patai\ where Afghans going on a pilgrimage to 
u Mecca usually embark.” This may possibly refer to the site in question, for the reason why the Afghans 
usually embarked there was, evidently, because it was a place, or near a place, of pilgrimage and smictity, the 
tomb of some holy man, which the name, Shaikh Patur, plainly refers to. There is a place given in our maps 
as Salubii seven miles E.N.E, of the city, one mile west of which there is a tomb. It is on the Budni stream, 
which did not exist when these surveys were made, and immediately north of it is marshy ground, giving name 
to a village, styled Nawa’h Jaba’h, or New Marsh. Gul Bela’h is four miles north-west of this “ Suhibi,” and 
its position is certainly within a couple of miles or so of the scene of the battle. .See note *, page 243. 

t Katra’h or Ka^la’h, r and / being interchangeable, signifies in Hindi, a market, the market belonging to or 
within a fort. 

J The BuciaVini says it happened in 960 H., and that the date is contained in the word jiiLi — nas'Uar, a lancet, 
but those present at the time, and among them Bayazid, the Byat, say it was in 959 H. Some writers say it 
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^ directed that it should be put into thorough repair, and his troops aided in the work. 
“ Sikandar, the Kazak, some say TJYbak,* * * * § was left there as governor of the place with a 
“ strong garrison. HumAyun reached KAbul from thence in the eighth month ( August, 
“ 1552) of that year. Subsequent to that, Sikandar was invested therein by the 
“ Afghans, hut they retired without being able to effect anything.” The Afghan 
chronologist states that, “ three or four years after the victory at Shaikh Taprlr,” 
KhAn Kaju marched a force to Bagt'Am and invested Sikandar, the KazAfc, therein, 
but, being wholly unprovided with artillery or other firearms, he had to break up the 
investment and retire. This ^happened, “soon after,” and the investment evidently 
took place, in the cold season at the end of that year (which ended on the 16th of 
December, 1552, AD.) and the beginning of the next, 960 H., consequently, the battle 
of Shaikh Tapur took place in the sixth month of 956 or 957 H. (1549 or 1550, A.D.), 
a period when HumAyun and KAntrAn were engaged in hostilities beyond the Hindu 
Kob range, and too much occupied to be able to attend to anything else; and in the 
summer of the last mentioned year KArnrAn was overthrown at Shutar-GrAm, as before 
related. That IIumayAn should have found the fortress of BagrAm in ruins in. 939 H. 
is therefore accounted for: it was after the overthrow of the Ghwariah Khel that it 
went to decay.f 

If there was ever one, who, from the extent of his territory, the number of bis troops, 
and extent of bis power, without taking bis talents into account, was entitled to be 
styled a king up to this period, it was KhAn KajA “ of the hundred thousand spearmen.” 
On one occasion 150,000 men assembled under his banner, consisting of men of most 
of the AfghAn tribes now inhabiting eastern AfghAnistAn, besides other tribes ot the 
parts which owned his sway. It was recognized from Nek-AnhAr to the MAr-Gala’h 
Pass, and from the LAhori Kotal and Upper Suwat to Gahep ; and Adam, the chief of 
the Gakhars, acknowledged his sway in one direction, while the KAfirisJ acknow¬ 
ledged it in the other, and from Pakhla’i and Dharam-taur§ to KAIA-Bagh. The 
times were favourable 16 him, for it was not until many years after his accession to 
the chieftainship that Akbar BAdsliAh was able to pay attention to the state of affairs 
in this quarter, || and by that time KhAn KajA had disappeared from the scene, and 
the confederated tribes and territories, which his talent had welded into one, again fell 
under the independent ride of their' respective chiefs, or under the sovereignty of 
Akbar BAdsliAh. 


Forty-sixth Monte. From Chugyd-tan to Mashceh. 

“ By this route, after leaving \ ChugyA-tan, you cross the wooden bridge over the 
river of BashkAr, east of that place, and passing the village of Bey-NamAzi.f on the 
right hand, you go on for a distance of five kuroh in the direction of north-east to 
SirAtaey. You then proceed three kuroh farther in the same direction and reach 
SAdrin ; and continuing onwards from thence for six kuroh in the direction of north, 
inclining north-east, you arrive at NatthAr (in one copy Shahur, or Tathur, but both 
are doubtful), and at this point the Afghan territories end. On the way to this place 
you have a lofty mountain range near by on either side, and the river of BAshkAr 
runs close by on the left hand. The air is exceedingly sharp and cold. 

“ Setting out from NatthAr (or Shahur, or Tathur), you proceed for six kuroh in the 
direction of north to BAshkAr, which they also call PAtrAk, a large village, giving 
name to the dara’h, belonging to the race of people known as Kohistams, which 
race, before their conversion to IslAm, used to be styled Spin KAfiris or White-clad 


happened in 951 H.. but this is quite out of the question, for it is very evident that Humayuh reached Kabul 
in the eighth month of the year 959 II., and that in the following winter he set out for Kandahar, and was in 
those parts in the beginning of, and for several months in, that year. The following winter, the end of 960 H., 
and beginning of 961 H., which commenced on the 6th December, 1553, he passed in Kabul. 

* J£>izak, however, is not the name of any tribe or race : it is a by-name. 

t Even after their overthrow at Shaikh Tapur, if the date I have given is correct, as I believe it to be, the 
Gbwaris appear to have still had power for mischief, for I find that “ in the year 962 H., a body of 400 horse 
« of the Afghan tribes of Khalil and Mahmand made a raid into the Panj-Ab, and plundered the Mazugan and 
“ Farmults of Labor, at the very time that Huinayfm BMshah was advancing towards Sirhind to encounter 
“ tlu- Afghan usurper of his kingdom.” V 

J The Kafiris here referred to are those mentioned at pages 161,171,190, 194,234, and in some other places. 

§ This word is written by Panjabis Dham-thaur, Dam-tliaur, and as above. Afghans reject the ‘ h,’ and call 
it Dam-tuur and Dram-tour. 

|| Not until the latter part of the year 993 II., about the end of 1585 A.D., in which year Akbar Badshahs 
brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who held the fief of Kabul and its dependencies, including the Pes’hawar 
district, and whose officials administered its ailairs, died at Kabul. Sec page 257. 

f See page 179- 




Unbelievers. The river of Bdshkar lies on the east side of the village, and over it is a 
wooden bridge. 

“ Erora Bdshkdr or Patrdk you proceed for a distance of five kuroh in the direction 
of north-east to Bahdr, and from thence three kuroh farther, but in the direction of 
north, to Kai-Kot. After going on for another three kuroh in the same direction you 
arrive at Tal; and here the Bdshkar territory terminates,* On the way thither you 
pass by numerous villages both on the right, hand and on the left. Prom the clefts 
or glens among the mountains on either side, numerous sraa.il streams issue, which, 
subsequently uniting lower down, enter the main river, which flows towards 
Ohugya-tan. 

“ Leaving' Tal, you have to proceed for a distance of thirty kuroh, the first half of 
the distance in the direction of north, and the latter half inclining more to the north- 
east, and ascending upwards towards the crest of the great mountain range, to reach. 
Sar-i-Lds-Pur, the name of a Kotal or Pass always covered with snow.f Having reached 
the crest of the range, you go on for another ten kuroh north to Las-Pur, which is a 
small village contained within the territory of Kashkar. 

“Two kuroh north from the village of L&s-Pur is Bilam, also written Bilatn; and 
ten kuroh farther on, in the direction of north-west, is Har-ehain-Puro, which they 
also call Har-chain. Proceeding another two kuroh farther on, you come to Buruk, 
aud after wending your way for another four, still keeping north-west, you reach 
Raman. From thence you go on five kuroh more, in the same direction as before, to 
Gushat, sometimes pronounced Gusht, and continuing your route for another four 
kuroh in the direction of west, you at last reach Mastuch. 

“ This is a large town, and the place of residence of Shdh Khair-Ullah, Badshdh. 
Prom the mountains at Sar-i-Lds-Ptir a small river issues, which runs towards the 
north- west, and west of the town of Masttich unites with* * § the river of Kdshkdr or 
Chitral. In going to Mastuch from thence you follow the course of the stream, and 
mountains towering to the heavens rise close by on either hand. The long narrow 
Cleft or dara’h is likewise known as Las-Pur—the Las-pur Data’ll,f and its inha¬ 
bitants are the people previously referred to as Kohistdnls, all of whom arc of the 
SMa’l) sect of Muhammadans.” 


Forty-seventh Route. From, Chugyd-tan to Gtipuz, which is one of the great villages 

of the territory of I) any rah. 

“ The road from Chugyd-tan to Tal, on the way to Mastuch, has been described in 
the previous route. 

“ Prom Tal you proceed forty kuroh north-east to Barisat, which is a small village 
inhabited by the Kohistdni people. On the way thither you pass through aft exceed¬ 
ingly mountainous tract, for the most part covered with perpetual snow, and very thinly 
inhabited. 

“ Having descended from thence for a distance of eight kuroh in the direction of 
north-east you reach Tero,§ and go on for five kuroh to the north from thence to 
Ghizir. Continuing onwards for another six kuroli you reach Ohashi,|| and then, by 
proceeding twelve kuroh more in the direction of north, arrive at Dalu-Mal. Prom 
thence the rou^o leads on for seven kuroh north, inclining north-east, to Khaltey ; and 
after going five kuroh still farther north you reach the point where the Khaltey river 
uni tes with the river of Warshigum. Continuing onwards for another two kuroh in the 
direction of north-west you reach Gupuz,1F which is a large village situated on the 
river of Warshigum. • 

“ Prom the mountain tract of Barisat or Barsat, a small river comes down, which, 
at, the place before named, unites with the river of Wavshigmn. You wend your way 
along by this same river, and the dara’h through which you pass, and the river flows, is 
known as the Khaltey Dara’h. Its inhabitants are Kohistdnis, and they pay allegiance 
to the Badshdhs of Kdshkdr.”** 


* At Tal the route leading to Gupuz branches off. It was in this part that the Tariki stronghold of Ganskal, 
mentioned at page 170, was situated. See note ff, page 237, paras. 15, 16. and 17. 

f Possibly meant that snow is at all times to be found in it, but the meaning of the original is as above. 

| See my u Account of Kashkar and Banj-korah,” previously referred to, page 12. 

§ Tm is Hayward’s Teraey. 

|| Not Chasti. There is another route to this place from the upper part of the Kohist&n of Suwat. 

These places are what Hayward wrote, “ Daimul,” u Khulti,” and u Gupis,” aiid the Mulla, u Dahimal,” 
‘i Khalta,” and “ Gupis.” 

** According to our maps generally, in entering the parts through which this particular route lies, you 
would have to cross a great mountain chain, with some of its peaks 19,450 feet high, which appears to hound 





Forty-eighth Route. From Cfmgyd-tan to Rduda’h in Smoad, or Sitwdt, by way 

of Jabar. ‘ 

“From Cliugya-tan to Kundl-Gil or Gdr the road has been already described 
(page 178). From the latter place two roads diverge, the left-hand orve of which is as 
follows:— 

“East of Kundi-Gdl there is a small mountain (range) which is difficult to cross. 
Having crossed it, you proceed from thence one krtroh to the north-east, inclining east, 
and reach Kuz (Lower) Ka tan, which lies on the left hand. You follow the course of 
the river of Jabar. From Kuz Kd-tan, distant half a kuroh in the same direction, is 
Bar (Upper) Ka-fan, also lying on the left-hand side of the road; and, after proceeding 
another kuroh east, you reach Jabar,* * * * § which is a large village, with the river called 
after it, flowing near by on the right hand. 

“ From this place two roads branch off. By the left-hand one you, proceed six kuroh 
in the direction of east, inclining south-east from Jabar, to tJ-sheri,f the name by which 
several villages are known, and the small dara’h in which they are situated, after the 
name of a clan of the Yusufzi Afghans. The road thither is on the ascent. From 
thence you proceed, much in the same direction as before, for a distance of fourteen 
kuroh, to Fiizil Bdn^a’h, one of the large villages of Smvad; and on the way thither 
you have to cross a lofty defile know n as the Yiir-kand Glibs’haey, or Pass, aud its crest 
marks the boundary between Suwad and Panj-Korah. 

“ Leaving Fazil Banda’h, and proceeding for a distance of fourteen kuroh farther in 
the direction of south-east, you reach Bamd-Kheia’h.J which is a village of large size, 
situated in the highest or northernmost part of Upper Suwad. From thence setting 
out, and proceeding three kuroh in the direction of south-west, you reach Shakar 
Dara’h, another considerable village, called after the dara’h in which it lies. A river 
flows from the direction of Fazil Banda’h, which, near the village of Shakar Dara’h, 
unites with the river of Suwad, and in coming to the latter place you follow the 
course of that river. 

“From Shakar Dara’h you proceed two kuroh south and reach Mm-Gall, with the 
river of Suwad flowing near by on the left hand, through or over what is called the 
Nim-Gali Pass, which is a spur from the mountains on the right hand, jutting out 
towards the river, which it closely approaches. Proceeding another two kuroh south 
from the village of Nim-Gali§ you come to Bar Bdnda’h, or Upper Banda’h, which is a 
village of considerable size on the banks of the river of Suwad ; and, continuing onwards 
for another kuroh in the direction of south-west, arrive at Kuz Banda’h, or Lower 
Banda’h, which is also a village of some size.|| After going two kuroh more, in the 
same direction, you reach Damghar.^[ This also is a large village, close to which, on 
the left hand, is one branch of the river of Suwhd. 


tho Dara’li of Suwat on the north, and to run in nearly a straight line from the Indus to Chitral. From what- 
is mentioned in this route, which runs in the direction of north-east towards the river of Warahigum, not 
u AVoorshigoom,” it would seem that, in this direction at least, you ascended by degrees, and reached a vast 
elevated tract of mountainous country, rather than to a great chain of mountains Which you would have 
to ascend on one side and descend on the other, according to. all our present maps with the exception of 
Hayward’s. 

* Sec my “Kashkar and Panj-Korah ” paper, page 18. 

f Not “ Uc&rl,” for which Colonel MacGregor quotes me as one of his authorities. I write the name as 
the people spell it, 0-sherl. See my notice of Panj-Korah, in the paper above referred to. 

According to the map accompanying “the Mullah’s” explorations, there is no room for this well known 
dara’h, for he brings “ the Pa nj kora ” river within nineteen miles of the river of Suwat, with a great range of 
mountains between, leaving no space for another large valley with a river running through it. 

% This is also written Banba and Banba’h Khela’h. See my “ Account of Suw&fc,” pages 30 and 31. 

§ There is a pass as well as a village named JSim-Gali. In my “ Account of Upper and Lower Suw&t,” 
which was printed in the “ Bengal Asiatic Journal ” while I was in England, through a printer’s error, the 
name has been printed with “ u * and “ n un instead of with “ i” and “ m ”—“ im” as in the copy. It 
is, however, correct in the map. What I said respecting it was :— <l Passing this place (Banba Khela’h) we 
“ came to Banba Khel-i-Pa’in, or the Lower ; and from thence went on to Saubat and Kharera’i, the people of 
“ which were at feud, and were fighting amongst each other. On reaching Shakar Dara’h in the evening, we 
“ were told that they had, that day, lost some twenty-in killed and wounded on both sides. After staying for 
“ the night atBhakar Dara’h, on the morning of the 31st of August we set out from thence, and, proceeding 
“ through the pass of Nim-gali, over the spur (consisting of earth mixed with rocks and stones, and containing 
“ something of a yellow colour) which juts out abruptly from the mountains on our right hand, for about three 
“ quarters of a mile, towards one of the branches of the river, we again descended to the village of .Nim-gali, 
“ which lies under the southern side of this spur, near the river, and just opposite to Chhar-Bagh on the other 
“ side, which can be distinctly seen.” Page 31. See also page 233 of this Section of Notes. 

|| Bar Bandit’h, or Banda’h-i-Bala, after T&rnah and Manglawar, is the largest place in Suwad at the presort 
day. 

1! The Akhund, Darwezah, says, that when the officers of Akbar Badsbah were engaged in building a fort at 
Damghar, at which period his troops were plundering and devastating Suwat in all directions^ he accompanied 




“The right-hand route from .Tabor is as follows. Leaving that place, and pro¬ 
ceeding twelve kuroh to the south-east, inclining south, you reach the large village of 
Kub&n, belonging to the Yusufzi Afghans. On the way thither you have to cross 
the mountains by a lofty defile known as the Karbddi Ghas’haey. From Kuban you 
proceed seven kuroh south, inclining south-east, to Nihak,* * * * § which is the name of a 
large village and dara'h, and on the way there is the lofty defile above mentioned. 
The water of the Nih&k Dara’li runs to the westward and unites with the river of 
Fanj-Korali. On the east it has a lofty mountain range, which can be crossed, and 
(Upper) Suwad reached.” 


Forty-ninth, Monte. From Chugya-tan to Damghdr of Snw&d. 

“ The details of the road from Chugya-tan to Tor-mang have been given already 
(page 178.) f 

“ From the last-named place you proceed one kuroh and a half in the direction of 
south-east to R-iza-Orfini, a very small village, situated on the right-hand side of the 
road, on a spur of the mountains. You then go on for another kuroh east and reach 
Uchtaey or tlehataey, a large village on the left-hand’ side, perched on an elevation of 
the mountains, as its name, in Pus’hto, indicates. A stream containing about enough 
water to turn a water-mill comes from the direction of this village and unites with' the 
river of the Grawrin Dara’h. 

I From tlehataey you proceed another kuroh east, inclining south-east, to ShikoH.j 
another large village, on an elevation of the mountains, on the left-hand side of the 
road. A river also comes from that direction, and unites with the river of the 
Gawnn Daru’h. After proceeding onwards from Shikoli one kuroh east, inclining 
north-east, you reach Gawnn,§ another village of considerable size at the foot of the 
mountains. From the east and south of it a river issues, which, having passed to 
the south of Tor-mang, unites with the river of Panj-Korak. The dara’h through 
which it flows, for such it is, is called the Gawrxn Dara’h; and in proceeding on 
your way you follow the course of that river, and every footstep you take is on the 
ascent. 

“ Leaving Gdwrin, you proceed up the mountain range for a distance of three kuroh 
in the direction of east, and, having reached the crest, descend for a distance of three 
kuroh and a half, in the same direction as before, and reach Kald’-ga’i—signifying ‘the 
Fortlets ’—which is the name of a small village, on a spur of the mountains. The 
pass above referred td leading over this range is known as the Gfiwrin Ghas’haey, and 
its cre.st marks the boundary between the Panj-Korah territory and Suvvad.^j On the 


a number of Molizi Ytisufzis who retired into one of the dara’hs on the extreme frontier of Suwad. This* 
probably, was the first, movement of the Molizis towards what has since become known as Panj-Korah, which 
now they almost exclusively hold. 

In his “ exploration ” of the dara’h in which the Nikbi Khel Khwadozis are located, “ the Mullah ” must 
actually have passed this place. He turned off to the east, and crossed the river near, but in exploring a 
valley one might naturally expect to hear of the chief places in it. The Sue-gall Pass, too, lay to his left in 
going from Chhar-Bagh to Klmrera’i (his Kararai.) Damghdr is one of the most noted places in the valley, but 
not a word do we hear about it, 

* Niluik, Mix kali, orNi4k, as it is variously written, is the name of a Dara’h about nine miles in length, at 
the present time also known as Labor, and the village and small fort at its entrance is called Labor, and Malik 
Labor likewise. In about the middle of the valley is a small town or large village called Danbra’h, and higher up, 
towards its head, is iShiga’L The last Sultan of Suw&t, Sultan Awes, son of Sultan Pahkal, having been over¬ 
thrown by the Khas ? hi Afghans in several engagements, abandoned his capital and 1 he Dara’h of Suwat, and 
took up his residence ia the Nilidk Darah, at that time styled Nihak or Ni-ak of the Kafiristan. There he 
built a strong fortress among the hills, and there he continued to dwell till his death. He had married, among 
other wives, a sister of Malik Ahmad, the chief of the Yusufzis and Mandars, but she was dead long previous 
to this. He left two sons, Firuz Shah and Kazan Shall, but not by . her. The latter was killed by the 
Yusufzis, and his head brought to Khan Kajti, at the very time he was about to attack the Ghwarlah Khel at 
Shaikh Tapur. The other son of Sultan Awes, Finiz Shah, ruled over the parts fo the north for many 
years. He was succeeded by his son, Sultan Mali, and he, by his son, Sultan Zain ’All; and in the same 
manner, for many generations, the descendants of Sultan Awes continued to rule over those parts. I think it 
will be found that the B&dshahs of Kashkar, referred to in these surveys, are, in some way, descended from this 
same family. See pages 162 and 178, and note J following page. 

f Or rather from Tpr-maug to Chugyii*tan, 

t it is quite different from Shikoli between Suwat and the Abde-Sxn, a little to the north-east of Glgizi 
KM.nl in Burner, mentioned at pages 215 and 249. 

§ Sea also page 178. This name, as before stated, is written Gadrin in two copies, which is, in all pro¬ 
bability, an error for Gawrin, as the two words in MS. are liable to be mistaken. 

11 I he names of this and other passes in this direction do not appear in our most recent maps, neither do we 
here find any mention of such passes us.“ Larara,” Butarat,” or “Jabai,” etc. This is the “ Munjai Ghaki ” of 
the “ Map of the Countries between Kashmir and Panjkorah,” contained in the “ Geographical Magazine,”' 
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left-hand side, from a cleft in the mountains, a stream, issues forth, •which runs away 
to the eastward. 

‘‘J?rom KaW-ga’i you descend to the side of the river just mentioned, and, having 
proceeded ibr a distance of one kuroh and a half in the direction of east, inclining 
south-east, reacli Manjh'a'h, a small village situated between two small rivers, that is 
to say, one river flows from the direction of Kald’-ga’f, and the other comes from the 
left hand, from a glen in the mountains. Towards the south they unite, and the 
united streams then contain a sufficient volume of water to turn about ten or twelve 
water-mills. 

“ Leaving Manjha’h and proceeding one kuroh to the east, you reach Tutan Bauda’h, 
lying distant on the right-hand side, on a spur from the mountains. You then go on 
for another kuroh and a half in the direction of east, along the before-mentioned 
river, and arrive at the little village of Kala, which lies on the left hand, near by the 
road. Proceeding from thence for a short distance farther towards the south, you 
reach the Bara’li of the Kikln Khel, so called after that elan of the Khwiidozi section 
of the sub-tribe of Akozi YusuMs, which lies on your left hand.* * It is about six 
kuroh in length, and out of it a stream issues, which unites with the stream the 
course of which lias been followed. From the point in question, where the two rivers 
unite, you proceed for a distance of two kuroh, still keeping south, and reach ’Alf- 
G-rdm, a small village close by the way, on the right-hand side f Here the valley of 
Suwad, which }ou are now-in, begins to open out, and there is a wide area of plain, 
and the road becomes more level. The before-mentioned river flows away to your 
right hand, and near the village of Cbando-Khwara (more correctly Chanda’h 
Khwarey),J unites with the river of Suwad. 

“ From ’All-Gram to Chando (Chanda’h) Khwarey is a distance of one kuroh in 
the direction of west, and from the latter place to the village of Hazdrah, on the other 
side of the river of Suwad, is one kuroh south. Leaving the village of ’Ali-Grdm, 
you proceed one kuroh to the east and reach the pias&r— tomb and shrine—of the 


Vol. II., tor 1875, page 232. The village of Manjha’h, mentioned a few lines under, is there turned into 
«« Munjai,” and the (.fhashaey or Pass appears to have been named after it, but the discrepancy m-ay have 
arisen from an imperfectly understood conversation, in which “ the Ghis’haey or Fass leading from Manjha’h 
“ over the mountains to the north towards Dir” has been mistaken for Manjhey (the word inflected in the 
Afghan language would become Manjhey) Ghas’haey. In these parts, as well as in other parts of Afghanistan 
—I may say throughout all the parts peopled by the Afghans—places haye special local mimes as well as their 
specific ones, hence discrepancies arise, 1 have known villages called by four or five different names, each of 
which, when explained, appeared applicable^ and there was some difficulty in fixing the name of the place 
satisfactorily in consequence. Some places have Pus’hto names as well as their original ones. 

* The details of this ruute prove that 44 the Mullah ” is out considerably in hia calculations with regard to 
the “ Panjkora” river, as he calls it, immediately west of the Dara’h of the Nikbi Khel Khwadozls, as indicated 
by his inap. 

| « The Mullah’s ” map shows his route into this dara’h, and in his narrative he says he halted a day, at a 
place called 44 Tighak.” He must, consequently, have been within a short distance of Kala and ’All-Gram, but 
not a word do we hear respecting them, or this route. 

t This village is mentioned in the Yusufzi history, in which the details of the conquest of Suwat are also 
contained. It is oho satisfactory to find the account of the route confirmed by a writer who wrote some three 
centuries and a half since. 

After Sultan Awes had been obliged to abandon his capital and his territory, as already mentioned, his 
youngest son, Kazan Sliah by name, took up his residence in the mountains bounding Suwat north-west of 
Man A a war, while the ily&szi Yusufzis occupied the country close to the Suw4d river as far as Dai wosh Khel, 
Eaz Khel, Chanda’h or Chanda Klnvaivy, and Sue-gali. Kazan Shall made constant raids upon them; and, when 
Klnln Knfti took the field against the Ghwariah Khel, the Ilyaszis were unable to send their contingent to his 
army on account of Kazan Shah. On hearing of Khan Kaju’s movements, Kazan,Shah went off to Ka-hghar 
(Kashkar ?), which territory lay very near Suwad. The ruling race were all Musa!mans of t he Sunni faith, and 
spoke Turld, hut the bulk of the ruler’s subjects were Kafiris or Infidels. From thence l^az^n Si ah brought 
a considerable force against the Yusuf'zis, plundered Diwla’i, Chanda’h Khwarey, and other places, as far 
down as the lastaianied village* killing and making captive the people, and taking possession of their cattle and 

other property. ‘ „ 

Succours soon turned out, however, from the other Yusufzi villages, attacked Kazan Shah and h ; s forces, 
and defeated him. He retired towards the mountains again, and the Afghans followed in pursuit, until they 
drove him beyond the 
Bar or Upper 



iboundary 


Ghds’haey 


north), in the mountains forming i 
down in our maps. , •!. 

About a month after these events, the festival of Basandor or Basant, or Spring, came round, which it was 
usual among the Suwatis to celebrate. Knowing that such was the custom, the Afghans sent spies to ascertain 
Wl\en and where the Basant would be held, and organized an expedition with the object of attacking Kazan 
Shah unawares. Having obtained the information, the Yusufzis made a forced march during the night 
preceding the festival day, and concealed themselves before the day broke among the ravines and other con¬ 
venient places near, foil upon Kazdn Shah during the celebration of the festival, slaughtered his followers and 
himself, cut off his head, and retired. His head, as elsewhere mentioned, was brought to Kh&n Kaji when 
encamped opposite Shaikh Tapir when just about to cross the river to attack the Ghwariah Khel. 






Shahid Baba, as the AkMfld, Karfm-DM, son of the Aklnlnd, Danvezah (referred to 
at pages 236 and. 243), is styled by bis votaries. The village which has sprung up 
round his tomb is now known as K&njuan, which lies on the left hand, near the road. 
You proceed from this place a short distance, about one kuroh, to the south-west, and 
reach Damghar.” 

Khush-h&l KMn, the Khatak chief/refers to this place in his spirited poem, the 
' kJ - *- Spring,” given in mv “ Translations from the Poetry of the Afghans,’ 
He had "gone into Suwdt to endeavour to rouse the patriotism of the 
to join the confederacy against the Mughals, but without effect. He 


“Ode to 
page 150. 
Yusufzis 
says:— 


“ Since I arrived iri. this part, I have become a nonentity— 
Either I am despicable, or this people are infamous grown. 

I cry out unto them, 4 Troops/ 4 troops,’ until I am weary; 
But, deaf to all, they neither say 4 Die! ’ nor 4 Thy sacrifice! ’ 
When the state of the Yusufzis became known unto me, 
Lowaghar was then ray better place, not Damghar” etc. 


Fiftieth Route. From Damghar to Dawdrika’h, which lies in the extreme northern 

part of the territory of Suwdd. 

“The route between Damghar and Bar Bdnda’h, or Upper Bdnda’h, has been 
already described (page 230), and opposite the last-named village, on the right hand, 
on the other side of the river of Suwad, is Chhdr-Biigh, situated at the foot of the 

mountains. . ) 

“ Setting out from Bar Bdnda’h, you proceed half a kuroh to the north-east to 
Nim-Gali, a small village near the banks of the Suwdd river. Prom thence you goon 
in the same direction for about one kuroh and a half by the Nim-Gall Pass, which 
juts out towards a branch of tlie river, as previously mentioned, to Shakar Dara’h, 
which is also situated near the river. After proceeding two kuroh farther, in much 
the same direction as before, you reach Bamd or Banba’h Khela’h, which lies on the left- 
hand side of the road. This is also the name of a dara’h, so called after one of the 
khels or sections of the Ako/i Yusufzis,* and from its farther (northern) part a stream 
issues, in volume sufficient to turn six or seven water-mills, which flows towards the 
south, and unites with the main river. 

“ On the right hand, on the other side of the river, is Gali (or Galaey) Bdgli, which 
is a large village situated at the foot of the mountains. 

“ Prom Bamd or Banba’h Khela’h you go on for a distance of two kuroh and a half 
to the north (north-east) to Kdz (Lower) Danish Khel.f another village of con¬ 
siderable size on the banks of the river of Suwdd; and, continuing onwards in the 
same direction, for four kuroh more, you reach Bar (Upper) Danish Khel, on the 
banks of the same river. On the opposite side, at the foot of the mountains, is 
the large village of Kliwajd Khel.J ... 

“ Setting out from Bar Darush Khel, you proceed five kuroh in the same direction 
as before to Kdld-Kot,§ another large village on the river of Suwdd, and at this place 
the extreme point of Suwdd ift this direction is reached. 

“ On the opposite side of the river is the large village of Khuna’h, also called 
Khuna’h Khela’h, at the foot of the mountains facing Darush or Darwesh Khel. 


* A. small section or khel of the Shamizis. 

+ Now known as Kuz Darwesh KM, or Darwesh Kliel-i-Pa’in, and the other as bar Darwesh Khel, or 
Darwesh Khel-i-Rala. It was at this latter place, on his way down the valley, that the person I despatched 
into Suwat in 1858 had a narrow escape from the Suwatis. He says, “ We left Landaey and proceeded to the 
“ village of Darwesh Khel-i-Bala, or the Higher, about eight miles distant, passing Several smai! banda’hs or 
“ hamlets of four or five houses by the way. The ground all along our route, which lay at the skirt ot the 
“ mountains, was very irregular and hilly, and the cultivation was very scanty. A rivulet runs through this 
i( village, which is shaded by a number ot* fine trees, under whose shade there are mosques, and hujra As (ceps or 
« closes they may be termed) for tdlibs or students, of whom many come here to study ; and, altogether, it is 
(c a very picturesque and pleasant spot. At this place we wore very much distressed and annoyed by the Malik 
« or head-man, and a Mulla or priest, both Suwatis. The Malik wished to tako away my clothes and papers, 
« and the Mulla ordered me to show my papers to him. There is no doubt that, in case I had shown him 
u jay papers, and he had seen what was contained in them respecting Suwat, we should all three have been 
u lost. By great good luck, however, some guests happened to arrive just at this time, and occupied the whole 
« 0 f 0U r persecutdr$’ attention. This we took advantage of to make ourselves scarce.with all speed, and reached 
a Darwesh Khel-i-Fa’in, or the Lower, some distance from the other village. Here we halted for some time to 
u rcs t ourselves, and I made inquiries about books and old coins, but without success. I found that the 
« Shdlaha'i or woollen scarfs I before alluded to, both white, black, and flowered, are manufactured at these 
14 two villages just mentioned.” 

f To style this place, called after its inhabitants, 44 Khwazozai,” would be a very great error. 

S Unknown to 44 the Mullah,” apparently. 
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" From KiM-Kot you -proceed another eight kuroh north, inclining north-east As 
before, to Dawttrika’h,* which is inhabited by KohistAnis; and from this place 
upwards the race of people called Spin Kafiris, or White-clad Unbelievers,- dwell, f 
The mountains in that part (around the Kohisffn, as the upper part,of the Suwid 
valley is called above the Afghan boundary to the source of the river) are clothed in 
perpetual snow, and out of them the river of Suwad issues. 

“From Damgluir to Kdld-Kot there are numerous populous villages, and much 
cultivation; and from the clefts, glens, or lateral dara’hs, on either side of the two 
ranges bounding the dara’h of Suwad, several streams of greater or lesser volume rise, 
and, flowing down, unite with the main river. Facing the two Banda’hs, Upper 
and Lower, on the eastern side of the river of Suwdd, there is the large Dara’h of 
Manglawar, in which is the town of that name. You cross the river by means of a 
raft to proceed thither, and through the dara’h is the route into Buner, which is 
described farther on.” 

Manglawar, now a village, is situated at the entrance of a small dara’h or valley, 
running to the north-east. Between it and Mingowara’h, farther down the river, a 
spur from the mountains bounding Suwdd to the east approaches close to the river, or 
rather the river to it. In the summer months, when the river is at its height, there is 
no other road between these two places, and into the central parts of the Suw&d 
valley, except by the Shameli Pass, leading over this spur. In the winter months 
there is a practicable road along the river’s bank below the spur. 

Subsequent to the forcing" of the Mala’h-khancl Pass, described at page 240, 
the Afghans encountered the SuMn of Suwdd in battle near Tarnah. lie was 
defeated with great loss, including most of his kinsmen and Chiefs left dead on the 
field, and fled across the river to Tirhang, while the victors returned towards 
Tarnah, 

The Sultan, made for Damgliar.by way of the Sfie-gall Pass, and lost his way 
among the mountains. He succeeded in finding it again, crossed the river, and 
reached his capital, which was the city of Manglawar. 

Subsequent to the capture of the stronghold' of the Gibari Sultan of Bajawr, B&bar 
Badshah, who wanted to get Malik Ahmad into his power, crossed the river of Pdnj- 
Korah and encamped at Dayarun, and entered Suwdt by Talash. Dayarun is situated 
about two kuroh from the T’ra’i Ghas’haey or Pass.* The defile by which Babar 
entered Suwtld was called Da Babar Ghas’hi from that day. It lies farther north than 
the Kat-gala’h Ghas’liaey, and is distant about three kuroh north-west of the tjehluin, 
as the two villages of Uclih are styled. He made a dash from thence on Manglawar, 
crossing the river of Suwad at the Hasan,Dera’i ferry. What his real object was does 
not appear. His ostensible object was to get Malik Ahmad to come to him; and he 
seems to have been favourably inclined towards the Suwati SuMn, and hostile towards 
the Yxisufzf and Mandar Afghans. 

Manglawar was, however, too strong a place to he assailed except by a large force, 
and a regular investment. Babar, finding his efforts would be useless, retired, and 
rejoined the force left to guard his camp at Dayarun by the Kat-gala’h Pass. The 
city and citadel of Manglawar was the capital of the Jahdngirxan Sultans. The fortress 
was situated ou the skirt of a hill, and was very strong. It contained numerous 
fine buildings, consisting of masjids, palaces, squares; bazdrs, and other public 
edifices, and streams of water ran through the city.. Subsequently, when the 
SuMn had to abandon it, and retire into the mountain fastnesses to the north, and 
the Yxxsufzjs and Mandars obtained possession of it, they destroyed and laid waste the 
city, but the fortress and buildings within it were of too srilid a construction to be 
demolished easily, and they were loft to the ravages of time. Their remains may still 
be seen. The city was situated in what is called' Upper Suwdt, and the ruins lie near 
the skirt of the mountains to the east, and near it are two small streams, which, after 
flowing for about two kuroh, fall into the main river. The Dara’h of Manglawar is 
described at page 253. 

When Malik Shah Mansur’s daughter, Bibi Mubdraka’h, whose hand Bsibar 
Badshah had demanded in marriage—he having seen her and fallen in love with her 
when lie had, on a previous occasion, entered Suwdd in the disguise of a Kaiandar— 


* This name, known to the author of these surveys ninety years ago, like that of the Bashkar Dara’h— -I do 
not refer to the Kohistan of Suwad— lias not hitherto been made known to Europeans, and escaped the notice 
of the person whom 1 sent into Suwat, and whose account of the Kohistan is mentioned farther on. “ The 
Mullah ” also did not discover it. 

| Sec pages 161, 190, and 228. 





was escorted from her father’s house to BAbar’s camp near DayarAn, the escort came 
from tlite Sama’h irito SuwAt by the Mhora’h, or* as the Afghans style it, the Mora h 
Bass (inflected, it becomes Morey), and then proceeded by way of Chak-Dara h, Uchh, 
the KAt-gala’ll Pass, into TalAsh, and from thence towards DayarAn by the T ra.i 
Pass, a i urolx distant from which, near l)avarun, Babars camp was pitched. At the 
foot of the TVa’i Pass the lady was received by a Mughal escort, sent to receive her, 

and the Afghans turned back again on their way homewards. 

The T’ra’i Ghas’haey or Pass'is the spot where Zain KhAn was stopped by the 
YAsufzis and Mandars, when he was on his way into SuwAd from the side of JJAjawjv 
described at page 169, and when, by a stratagem, he succeeded in entering their terri¬ 
tory by another route, the KAt-gala’h Pass apparently. 

The usual road from SuwAd and parts adjacent to Kabul was, and still is, by the 
T’ra’i Ghas’haey. The YAsufzis and Mandars, on their way between KAbul and their 
territory, used it, in order to avoid passing through the country between Pes hawar 
and ‘JaiAl-AbAd, held by the Khalils and other Ghwariah Khel tribes. The road led 
by TArna’h, Chak-Dara’h, and the T’ra’i Ghas’haey, through BAjawr to NAwali-gai,. 
and then through KAnar and KAman. 

The author of these surveys does not appear to have entered the upper part of the 
SuwAd valley, which is much to be regretted, and merely refers to it en passant. 1 
will therefore give an extract from the narrative of an intelligent man of Turkish, 
desceiit, but a native of Western Afghanistan, a Persian and Pus’hto scholar, who had 
passed many years in my service and knew what information I required, whom I 
despatched into SuwAt or SuwAd as far back as 1858, as already mentioned. 

He went up the valley by the east bank and returned by the opposite side. Leaving 
Manglawar, and proceeding by way of ChhAr-BAgb, before referred to, and IvAbul- 
GrAm, lie reached KhAzali Kliel. His narrative is as follows:— 

“ We again set out up the valley, and passing Bar Shern, or Upper Sherp, and 
KAz Shern, or Lower Shern, and Khonab, we reached Petaey and Ban-wan. At 
Petaey we found it so excessively cold (it was the end of August) that one cotild not 
drink*water With any degree of comfort. I ventured to enter the river for a few 
paces, but soon had to come out, and was glad to stand in the sun, on the rocks, to 
get some warmth into my feet again. The people were then sitting in the sun for 
warmth, and all slept in their dwellings at night, it being too cold to sleep outside. I 

saw snow on the mountains about ten or twelve miles off. 

“ At this village I also met, for the first time, some of the people of the mountain 
tracts north of Suw/it, together with some of the Gilgit people, who had comb here to 
purchase salt. They were all clothed in thick woollen garments, woven wholly from 
pashm, coats, trowsers (drawers), caps and all, and wore sandals on their feet, the 
two great toes being left bare. They twist strips of cow or goat leather about the 
feet and legs as far as the knee. The women dress similarly to the men, with the 
exception of the covering for the legs. These people were in appearance something 
like the people of BadaklisliAn, and although, to look at, they were not very powerfully 
built, they carry loads equal to that of an ox of Peshawar and the Panj-Ab. I could 
not understand a word of their language, except that they called salt lun, which is, 
Sanskrit, Ion. The salt is brought here by the Khataks from their own country for 
sale, and the people of the KohistAn to the north, near which Petaey is situated, come 
down as far as this place to purchase it. . . . The villages in this part of SuwAt 

are much smaller and more scattered than in the central parts of. the valley; and the 
people of each village are generally at feud with each other, and, consequently, little 
or no intercourse takes place between them. 

“ In the vicinity of this village the peculiar mineral substance like gravel, called 
chardtai, mentioned elsewhere, is found iu great quantities. Here, too, the valley is 
not more than half a mile in width, the banks of the river are very high, the fields are 
few, and the extent of cultivation insignificant. 

“ There are more mills in this part of the valley than in any other part of SuwAt. 
Much honey is produced here likewise. The people of SuwAt take great care of their 
bees, and make hives for them after the following fashion. They place a large 
earthen pot in a tale or niche, made in the side wall of the house, with the bottom of 
the pot turned outwards and the mouth inwards, the mouth being just level with the 
interior wall. They then plaster all around with mud mortar, so that the pot may not 
move about or fall out of the niche. The mouth is then closed with mud mortar, 
while the bees enter by a bole made for them in the bottom of the pot or hive which 
is turned outside. When the hive is well stored with honey, the mouth of the pot is 
reopened from the interior of the house, and a piece of burning cow-dung, which 
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smokes, is applied thereto. On this the bees get out, and then the hand is inserted, 
and the honey removed, hut some of the comb is left for the bees. The mouth of 
the pot is then closed up again. 

“ This part of the Suw&t Dara’h is also famous for its fruits, every description of 
which comes into season earlier in this vicinity than in any other part of the valley. 
There are no Hindis in these villages hereabouts: the Paniuchahs* * * § are the only 
traders and shopkeepers to be found so far upwards. 

“ The complexion of the people of Upper Suwdt is quite different from .that of the 
people lower down the valley, and the men are generally fair and good looking. The 
females of the Kohistdn of Suwdt, about to, he described, are very handsome, as are 
likewise those of Kdshkdr, who are sometimes seen in this part. 

“I should mention here that, from Tdrnah to ChMr-Bdgh, the ground rises 
gradually, and thence to Khuzah Khel still more so, and that, at every hundred paces 
almost, the difference can he distinguished. 

. “ From Petaey we proceeded onwards about three miles to Pi-d, the ground rising 
considerably and abruptly until we came to the village. It is the last held by the 
Yfisufzi Afghans in the northern extremity of the Suwdt valley,f which here termi¬ 
nates (politically, at least). Beyond, the country is called the Kohistdn, which is, 
however, the Persian word for highlands, and generally used throughout most parts of 
Central Asia to designate all mountain tracts. Between this place (Pi-d) and Petaey 
also, the river boils and foams along with great impetuosity, and in point of volume it 
is more considerable than the Arghand Ab, near Kandahdr, even when its volume is 
greatest. 

“ About four or five miles farther up the valley, beyond the Ydsufzi boundary, there 
are a few hamlets, the two principal of which are called Chur-ra’l, on the east' bank, 
and Tirdtaey, on the opposite side. These villages are inhabited by the descendants of 
the Akhdnd, Darwezah. The whole of Suwdt was conquered, as far north as Pi-d, in 
the time of Malik Ahmad and Shaikh Mali, it is said, but these few villages here 
referred to were acquired from the Spin Kdfiris (all people are termed Kdfiri by the 
Afghans who are not of the same faith as themselves, hence the term is rather 
ambiguous) about a century and a half after, in the time of the Akhvmd, Karim-Dad, 
son of the Alchund, Darwezah. At the capture of Tirdtaey Karim-Dad lost his life. 
I was informed by the people here, that, some years since, a number of dead bodies 
were discovered buried in a mound at the side of a hill near Tirdtaey. The bodies 
were quite perfect, as if but recently dead, and had been buried with their arms, con¬ 
sisting of bows and arrows, axes, and swords. 

“ Having now reached the boundary of the Afghan portion of Upper Suwdt, beyond 
which 1 could not then penetrate, we prepared to cross the river and return home by 
the opposite (western) bank, but, before giving an account of our homeward journey, 
I will here give you the information I gained respecting the country beyond, up to the 
source of the Suwdt river, which I obtained from an. intelligent Afghan who passed 
several years there. 

“ After leaving Pi-d, the boundary of Upper Suwdt, the first village is Cliur-ra’i,;{: 
beyond which the Afghan language ceases to be spoken, and the Kohistdni language 
is used. The first village beyond that again is Birdu-ydl, inhabited by the Toru Al, or 
Torw Al, which is situated on the western bank of the Kohistdn river, as the river of 
Suwdt is here also termed. The distance between Birdn-ydl and the village of Chur-ra’r 
is about eight miles, from the first of which places the Kohistdn may be said to com¬ 
mence^ From Birdn-ydl to the extremity of the valley, at the mountain known as 

* Par&nchah is not the name of a tribe: inPus’hto it signifies a mercer, draper, or cloth merchant in general, 
but they are Musaltnans, and carry on an extensive trade, chiefly in cloth, piece goods, and the like, also tea, 
and a lew other articles, with great part of Central Asia. They are doubtless the remains of one of the tribes 
displaced by the Afghans, or by others who preceded the Afghans, but who have, with many other tribes, been 
overlooked in the rage for making all tilings chime with Herodotus and Hindus. 

j There is no mention of these places in “the Mullah’s explorations.” There is no place called “ Payatey.” 

$ Colonel C. }VL MacGregor, C.B., in his “ Gazetteer of Central Asia,” Part X, vol. 1, page 339, has the 
following :—“ Ohara, a village in the upper part of the Swat valley, Yaghistan, and the first met with after 
“ leaving the boundary of the (sic) Upper Swat. From this point the valley is inhabited by Kohistanis, who 
a do not understand much Pashtii. They are called here Torwais.—( Ravcrty ).” 

I must protest against such erroneous statements as the above. I never wrote anything of this kind, and 
must deprecate such errors being laid to my charge. What I did write will be found in my “ Account of 
u Upper and Lower Suwat,” and in the text above. 

There is some difference between a Chhr-ra’i ” and u Chara,” as much indeed as between “ Pus’hto ’’ and 
“ Pashtu.” 

The people do not consist of Torn Al, or Torw Al only, but Garwis also, and Gujars, as mentioned a few lines 
farther on. It is very probable that the termination al, in Biran-y&l—Birany Al—means tribe, as in Torn Al, <&e- 

§ See “ the Mullah’s * narrative, para. 19. 



aar IM’e, is a distance of seventy-fire miles,*- but it is so narrow in some places that 
a stone thrown from one side reaches the other; in short, it is about a bow-shot across. 
The whole of this space is occupied by two tribes, first the Torti Al, orTorw £l/j* 
sometimes called Bud-hdris, and above them again is the Garwi tribe. £ The former 
amount to about nine thousand adult males, and the latter to about three thousand, 
hence it will be noticed that this tract is pretty well populated. The villages belonging- 
to the Toru Al, from south to north, areBirannydl, west of the river, eight miles 
above Ch ur-ra’i ; Cham, also on the west side ; Gornaey, on the east; Chawat-Grdm, 
on the west; Rdmet, on the east side; Cluikil, on the east; Ajru Kaiaey (the Pushto 
word for village), on the west hank; and Mdn-ldal,on the east.§ All these belong to 
the Torn Al. Pash-mal, on the west side; Har-vam, on the east; Ilahi-Kot, on the 
west; (Ishu, on the east; Kaldm, on the west;|[ and Utroy, also on the west bank, 
belong to the Gdrwi tribe. After these, still farther north-west, are three villages 
belonging to the people known as Gujars,^ and called the Bdnda’hs or * Hainlets * 
of the Gujaran, one of which is called Sar-Banda’h, inhabited by about fifty families. 
It is close under the mountain of Sav-Dza’c, the mountain barrier closing the extremity 
of the valley to the north. These villages contain, altogether, about six hundred 
dwellings. 

“ A short distance to the south of Sar-Bdnda’h there is a marshy meadow-like plain 
of some extent, probably about fifteen jaribs** of land. This is called the Jal-gah, a 
term derived from Sanskrit ‘jal,' * water,’ and Persian ‘ gah t * ‘place’—the place of 
water or streams—but not the proper name of any plaee.ff The springs or rivulets 
issuing from this marshy meadow, having collected together, flow downwards towards 
the south, and form the SuwAd river, or, correctly speaking, the river of Suwdt, or 
river of the Suwat valley. 


* My informant says, in the original, fifty kos, which ! calculated at three miles to two kos. This is too 
much, however, because the kos in this part, called the kaclichd kos by Hindi speaking people, is just about 
a mile, and no more, and therefore the distances between places from this point are less in the same 
proportion. 

f These tribes are evidently portions of one of the three, Tajzik tribes, namely, the Gibari, Mutrdwi, or 
Mumiali, the greater part of which people abandoned their native country, and took possession of Pakhal or 
PakbaWi when the Khas’hi Afghans conquered Suwat. 

X Here a good road diverges, which leads to thd Abae-Sin or Indus, and to Gilgit and Yasin. There are- 
indeed several routes, both on the east and west sides of the valley, leading into the tracts bounding it on either 
hand. Afghans from Suwat have often joined in the wars carried on by the Musalnmns of Yasin, Gilgit, and 
jKashkar, against the Sikhs and Dograhs of Kash mir, and have followed the routes referred to. 

Out of the places here named, “the Mullah ” mentions “ BarMial,^ “ Churra-i,” “Cham,” “Kalam,”’ 
“Mankial,” “Ushu,” and “Utrot.” He turns Utror into Utrot, unable, apparently, to catch the locaJ 
pronunciation. 

§ The most correct way of writing this is Torn Al, or Torw Al, not Torwal. The Al is the same as is 
described in the following note |f, para. 14. I believe I was the first to notice these tribes some twenty years 
ago, but, although the “ Torwals 55 have been recently noticed, by Major Biddulph, neither the other name by 
which they are known, nor the Garwis appear to have been yet discovered by others. 

|| From which pointy the dara’h inclines more to the north-west instead of north, as shown in my sketch 
xnap. A road leads from it to Gupuz, on the Warshigum river, and into Kashgar. 

f See page 215. 

** A jarib is sixty yards by sixty., 

But which constantly appears in our maps as such, even in “ Afghan Turkistan,” so called by Europeans,, 
or rather by English writers. 

Here again I am mis-quoted. Colonel MacGregor has, Yol. II., Part I., p, 28 :—“ Jalgaii, a marshy plain in 
“ Yaghistan, from which the Swat river takes its rise, whence, in the first part of its course, this river is called 
“ the river of Jalgah.— (Raverty)” 

What I wrote in ray “ Account of Upper and Lower Suwat,” page 27, is precisety as in the text above. 

The most disappointing, and, I may say, inexplicable part of “ tho Mullah’s ” journey is his “ explorations h 
in the Kohist&ri of Suwad. I should have thought that one of the chief points to discover and determine, if" 
not the primary object of his journey, was the source of the river of the Suwat valley, but we are left in much 
the same position as before. 

First he says, in para. 22 of his “ Narrative,” “ Six*miles above Churrai, near Nawe Baranial (Chur-ra’i and 
“ Nawey or New Birany-dl, probably) the Swat xdver divides into two streams of about equal dimensions ( sic ), 
“ one from the Kalam direction, which I followed, and the other from’ tho Daral valley,” but, which of the two 
is to be considered the “ Swat river ” he does not inform us. 

“ The Mullah V’Daval valley is the Cha-yal Darali of my sketch map. The person who described the 
Kohistan of Suwat to my explorer, being more intent on the valley through which tfic river of Suwat flowed, 
did not take the lesser dara’hs on either side into as much account as he might have done; and it was more 
particularly in reference to the river of Suwat that my man instituted his inquiries. 

In the following paragraph “the Mullah” says:—“I arrived.at Utrot via Kalam. Kalam is situated 
u between two rivers, one flowing from Utrot (an error for Utror), and the other from Ushu (Oshu). . . . 

“ In nearing Utrot I crossed, by a third wooden bridge, a very large stream called the Gabrial, which is the 
u main source of the Swat river.” 

Here, then, he gives us some indication of which branch he considers to be the tc Swat river,” which is 
correct, and agrees with the information embodied in my account, published about twenty years ago, and in 
the rough sketch accompanying it, only, at Kaldm, the dara’h shonld have been represented in that sketch as 
bending to the north-west, instead of north ; for the stream issuing from the Ushu Darah comes from the north, 
instead of the north-east, as I have noticed in the text above. The person who described it to my man was 
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“ On first issuing forth, and for some distance, it is .called ‘ the water of the Jal-gah,’ 
and afterwards enters the boundary of the Gdjrwi tribe, and from thence flows on, in a 
South-easterly direction, to Utror. Prom that point, under the name of * river of Utror/ 
it flows down opposite to the entrance to the .Oara’li of Oshu, lying in a north-easterly 
direction, out of which a stream issues, and unites with the Utror river near the village 
of Kalam, situated on the west side of the stream. Still lower down, it receives the 

an iininstrdcted person, who knew nothing of surveying or the use of instruments ; aiul, as before-mentioned, 
•the river of Suw6t being the chief subject on which inquiry was made, both he and my man considered the 
side dara’hs quite a subordinate matter, although they are all as correctly indicated as we could expect, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, and without actual survey. “ The Mullah’s ” account, as far as it goes, 
confirms the inaifs statements. - 

In paragraph 25 “the Mullah ” says “ the Gabrial”—which lie just before mentioned as “ the main source 
— of tlie Swat river ’ - — “ flows from a glacier situated about three miles distant from the road,” but he neither 
visited what he calls the Gabri.il village, nor did he trace up to its “ main source, the Swat river,” which, he 
says, was but f * about three miles distant from the road.” Although detained at Utrot (Utror) “ for two days 
“ on account of heavy snow,” he was able to go on to “Lamuti,” but, apparently, unable to trace the “ Swat 
river” to its glacier, which might have been considered the sine qua non of his explorations. 

On his way to this “Lamuti,” likewise, he reached a “ zedrat ” and “masjidf but, strange to say, he gives 
it no name, although he visited it again on his return from “ Lamuti.” On this occasion, also, he went up. the 
stream issuing from the TJshti Dara’h, instead of attempting, at least, to trace “the main source of the Swat 
river.” ' .ii;Sv 

According to my sketch map, the distance from Ktihim to the jal-gdh or jal-gah under the great mountain 
of Sar-Dzae, where the river rises, is much the same as in “ the Mullah’s” map—about ten or eleven miles,,; 
and, had he gone towards the “main source,” he would have found another jpba'h there, for it is very 
probable that the water in the marshy meadow-like plain I have described comes from a glacier in the mountain 
range near or at Snr-Dzti’e. In the month of July the jal-gah would, probably, have been in the same 
state as “ the Mullah’s "jabba, which is the source of the river of the TTshu Dara’h, “ the water being only 
visible in pools here and there, the jabba being almost frozen over.” In August, however, this jabq’h would 
have been similar in appearance to th § jal-gah, the source of the river of Suwat. 

“The Mullah,” or his translator for him, has mistaken the corrupt meaning of jaba'h, not “ jabba,” which is a 
word used in the Pus’hto or Afghan language, signifying “ a marshy tract where water accumulates,” “a bog,” 
and the like, Which, in the cold season, would be frozen over, but which is not a lake. See note J, page 243. 

As “the Mullah” was turning his back to the Dara’h of Suwat and passing this “jabba," the sun was 
setting, and with it set our hopes, for the present at least, and possibly for an indefinite time, of settling or 
setting at rest, from actual observation and survey, the doubtful point respecting the source of the river of 
Suwat. * ■■■... \ S 

It will be noticed that “ the Mullah ” has a “ Gabrial,” both in the Kohistan of Suwat and in the upper part 
of what he calls “ the Kandiah valley.” This would appear strange if not explained. He has not done it, and 
I will. He should have'written, “ village of the Gdrwi Al,” not “ village of Gabrial.” Both parts referred to 
are inhabited by Gdrwi Al or Garwi tribe, mentioned in my former account of Suwat, and on the preceding 
page 237. They maybe of the race referred to at pages 161, 171, and 228 as Spin Kafiris, but, in all pro¬ 
bability, they are Tajzik Gibaris, from the termination dl. This Al occurs in a number of names current in 
these parts, such as Birahy Al, Manki Al, Gay Al, Dari Al, etc., as well as in Pal Al, Dtid Al, Hindau Al 
find., “ Hindwal ”), and the like. 

A knowledge of the past history, the language, and ethnology of a country or tract to be surveyed, would 
‘be of great advantage to a surveyor, as well to an explorer. 

There is another matter I must mention in the interest of geographical science, and that is, that it is nepes- 
«ary to receive “the Mullah’s ” explorations with some caution; and it is clear that a great deal must be 
taken on trust, for the following reasons. On a former occasion he is said to have “surveyed the whole route 
“ from Sar Las-pur to the Tal Pass, and down the Panjkora riverand in his map accompanying the account 
of his “explorations” and “ surveys,” the Tal Pass is in lat. 35° 30' N., and Jong. 72° 20' E., while in his 
“Swat” map, just issued, the Tal Pass is in bit. 35° 48^' (a difference of 18£ geographical miles), and 
long. 72° 15^-' (a difference of 4^- miles). In the former map his “ Lamuti ” is 2 miles south of the Tal Pass ; 
in his last map it is 24 miles. “ Dir” was then 31 miles from the Tal Pass, now it is 44. In the former map, 
from “Seo” to “ Lamuti ” is 60 miles, in the last map it is but 54; from “Tal” to “ Chitrar ” was then 
36 miles, now it is but 19 ; from the “Lahori Pass” to “ Tal ” was 2 o| miles, now it is 37 ; fiom “Ldmuti” 
to “Chilral ” was 27 miles, now it is 38. In this manner, between his two journeys, the tract of country lying 
between the Indus and the river of Chitral or Kashkdr, not greater in extent than two degrees of longitude 
and one of latitude, has shrunk, in some instances, as much as 23 or 24 miles. It can scarcely be considered, 
therefore, that his present work “ fits in very nicely ” with his former explorations, and both must be received 
with some degree of caution. When I come to the route leading from the Dara’h of Suwdt into Bimer, and 
across the Indus into the Hazarah, I shall have to notice some other discrepancies. 

When “ the Mullah” is right in his statements, however, it is hard that he should be condemned. With 
regard to his use of the term “Kohistan of Swat,” in the 33rd paragraph of his narrati ve, I notice that Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel II. 0. B. Tanner, B E., in his foot-notes thereto, says, “Tlie Mullah has oddly omitted to 
“give the name of this tract, which comprises one, if not more, of his Kohistans, and which is called 
41 Bashk&r.” 

In this instance, however, “the Mullah ” is perfectly right, and had he called the Kohistan of Snwat by the 
name of Baslikar he would have made a great mistake. There are several Kohistans besides “the Mullah’s” 
“one, if not, more.” The word is merely the T-rani term for a mountainous tract, but it is somewhat loosely 
applied. Other dara’hs intervene between the Kohistan of Suwat and the Bdslikar Dara’h. The latter I have 
already described, at page 194; and it terminates on the north and east at the Tal Ghas’haey or Pass. The 
river running through it is also called the river of Bashkar. See also page 229. 1 

As to the “ peculiar and difficult dialect of the so-called Part! group of languages,” referred to in the same 
foot-notes,-and said to be spoken by the so-called Bashkaris, all I can say - is, that jor is pure Pus’hto, and- 
hhainyat —not “khairat,” which signifies “aims,” “chaiity,” etc.,—pure ’Arabic, but commonly used. As 
the lower part of the Dara’h of Bashkar is peopled by Yti.sufzi Afghans, and the upper part by Kolistanis— 
not Suwat Kohistdms—the use of such words are accounted for without going to the so-called “ Dardisttin ” 
ior them. 




stream flowing out of the Dara’h of Obd-yal, which lies in a south-westerly direction, 
near the village of Sbd-Grdm on the western hank. East of the Utror river, and about 
half a mile lower down, is the village of Chbr-ra’i, where the name of the river again 
changes, and it is then known as *' the Sind, or river of the Kohistdn.’ On reaching 
the villages of Pi-d and Tirdtaey, it receives the name of £ river of Suwdt/having, 
during its course, received, little by little, the waters of several rivulets from the other 
small dara’hs on either side. 

“ At the extreme head of the valley, near the mountain of Sar-Dza’e, there is a 
pass leading into Kdshkdr; another road on the eastern side leads to Gilgit, through 
M Bara’h of tfshd ; and a third leads into Panj-Korah, through the'Ohd-yal Dara’h. 

“Throughout the whole of this upper portion of the valley, from Sar-Bdnda’b 
down to the boundary of the Afghdn portion of Upper Sinvdt, there are an immense 
number of trees along the river’s banks, and the mountains are wooded to their 
summits. . . . . 

“•As there was no raft at Pi-d by which we could get across the river—such a thing 
as a boat is not known—we had to retrace our steps clown the east bank of the river to 
Ban-wari, where we found one, and crossed over to the village of Landaey,* which is 
about two hundred paces from the west bank, the breadth of the river at this ferry 
being about one hundred yards. The hanks are very steep here, and the river is very 
deep. I observed that, where the stream was deep, the banks were steep and scarped, 
but, where the water was shallow and spread out more, there the hanks were like the 
sea-shore, more sloping and gravelly. Having now reached the opposite hank, we 
began our journey homewards.” 


Fifty-first Route. From Kabul to Damghdr of Suwdd, by way of ’ Ash-Nay har, 
a distance of one hmidred and forty kuroh east, mclining north-east. 

"The road from Edhul to Prdng has been previously described (at page 175). 
Erom thence you proceed one kuroh to the north-west, inclining north, to Chhdr- 
Sada’h, a large village near the hanks of the Jinda’h river, and then another kuroh and 
a half north-east to Radzar, also a considerable village, near the banks of the same 
river, which is distant about half a kuroh on the left-hand side. Going on for another 
kuroh and a half, still keeping in the same direction, you reach the large village of 
Utmanzl, and another kuroh, inclining more to the west, brings you to Trangzj, 
Youthen go one kuroh, much in the same direction as before, to ’Umarzi, another kuroh 
in the same direction, to Sher-pdo, also written Sher-pd,f and two kuroh more to 
Tangaey, which is a town of some size. All these large villages, or rather towns, 
belong to the Muhammadzi Afghans, who have been located here ever since the 
district was assigned them by the Yusufzis and Mandats after their conquest of these 
parts from the I)ilazdks,J and are now known as Hasht-Nagar, the first word being 
Tajzik and the other Sanskrit, and signifying ‘ eight towns,’ but, as previously men¬ 
tioned, the ancient name of the district was’Ash-Naghar.§ 

“Shab-Kadr lies about seven kuroh south-west from Tangaey. Erom the last- 
mentioned place two roads branch off, the left-hand one of which leads into Panj- 
Korah and Dir, and on into Kdshkdr, described at page 177, while the right hand 
route goes into Suwdd. Setting out from Tangaey, and proceeding ten kuroh north¬ 
east, inclining east, you reach Shdh-Kot, also written Sd-Kot and Tsand-Kot, a small 
village|| belonging to the Mandar Afghdns, and in it. is a spring of water, which issues 
from the bilk On the way to it you have to cross a considerable tract of desert; and 
lofty mountain ranges show themselves at a considerable distance on either hand. 

“ Leaving Shdh-Kot you proceed four kuroh to the north by Dargaey, and Kharkaey, 
the last half of the way inclining more to the westward, and reach the foot of the 
Mald-khand Ghds’haey or Pass, and cross it. Though, comparatively, a small defile, 
it is a difficult one to cross. The river of Suwdd, from its summit, lies some distance 
away on the lefthand.^f Erom the foot of the Ghds’haey you proceed one kuroh north, 

* Not mentioned by “ the Mullah,” and not contained in his map. 

| This name, in the Tajzik dialect, signifies the Lion’s Paw. Pir-i-Ros’h&n, alias Pir-i-Tarik, is said to have 
died here.. See note % page 247. 

% See page 225. 

§ A brief description of* these places will he found in my paper on the “ City and Province of Pes’hdw&rf' 
contained in Vol. 10 of the “ Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society,” for 1850. 

j| This place has nothing to do with the Shah-Ko^ Pass referred to under. 

f The north. ’ :VH 4 
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inclining north-west, to Jalo-Grfim, a large village belonging to the Yusufzis. On the 
right of it is a small dara’h in the mountains, three or four kurok in length, inhabited 
by some of the lifirmzi section of the Akozi division of the before-mentioned Afghan 
tribe. A stream flows out of it, which, running northwards, unites with the river of 
Suwat.” 

The Mala’h-khand or Mala-khand (the name is written both ways, and each 
correct) Pass is much less difficult to cross than the Mora’h. Pass. Prom the Suw&t 
or north side, the road, at the commencement of the ascent, and for nearly half way 
up, is good and tolerably broad, admitting of five or six laden mules, or three or four 
horsemen proceeding abreast.” About half way up is a spring and pool of cool and 
pure water, around which spikenards flourish luxuriantly. At times, a few Gfijars 
take up their quarters here. The mountains round, and in the vicinity of this pass, 
are more densely wooded than, near the Mora’h GhAs’haey. The trees are pines, 
wild olive, and other forest trees. 

On reaching the crest of the pass, you find an open space of level ground, sufficient, 
for half a regiment to encamp comfortably, and for a whole corps at a push. This is 
the place, mentioned at page 260, whither Zain Khfin, the General of Akbar Badsh&h, 
came from Chak-Dara’h, to facilitate the passage of the reinforcements under Abii-1- 
Path and Bit-Bar, at which time there was a small fort here. 

After crossing this level space on the way southward towards Pes’hawar, the 
mountains converge towards the road on either side, and at one point, for a short dis* 
tance, rocks narrow the path considerably. The route down the southern face, indeed, is 
the narrowest and most difficult, admitting only of two horsemen or a couple of mules 
passing along abreast, or a single loaded camel. There is no water procurable 
except from two wells between the foot of the pass and the village of Dargaey. 
The road is also commanded every here and there from the hills around, but these 
heights could probably he crowned without much difficulty. 

Near one of these wells, or rather a small tank, there is another road, apparently very 
ancient, leading over the Mala’k-khand range into Suwat, the whole of which, to within 
a short distance of the summit, is built up with slabs of stone, cemented with lime. 
It has many turnings and zig-zags, and appears to have been scientifically designed. 
Although it is the shortest way with all its turnings, nevertheless, the Afghans prefer 
the other road previously described. 

When the YYisufzis and Mandars compelled Mir Hindi! to evacuate ’Ash-Naghar, 
and, subsequently, the Sama’h altogether, he and his people, Shalmanis and Dihgfins, 
retired by the Mora’h Pass into Suwfit, to Tarnah, which was the home and 
appanage of Mir Hinda, hut a strong force was left to defend the fortifications in the 
Mora’h Pass. The Mala’h-khand or Malfi-khand Pass was also occupied, for Sultan 
Awes, ruler of Suwat, although he had contracted marriage with Malik Ahmad’s 
sister, who was now dead, feared an invasion from the grasping and conquering 
Khas’Ms. He was not kept long in suspense. The Yusufzis and Mandars, soon after 
the Dilazaks allowed them to settle in the Do-Abah, being in a poverty-striken con¬ 
dition, used to carry salt and mats into Suwfit for sale. They thereby acquired a- 
knowledge of the country, and set their eyes upon it, determining, if possible, to 
obtain a footing therein as soon as they should be strong enough to attempt it. It was 
with a view of getting a footing in Suwat that Malik Ahmad gave his sister in 
marriage to the Sultan. Some, indeed, say, that numbers of the Yiisufzis and Mandars 
took service with the Sultan. The Afghans, as soon as opportunity offered, assembled 
their forces, and endeavoured to get into Suwfit by the Mora’h Pass, and several times 
attempted to force it without success. After spending nearly two months in this 
attempt,, the Afghdn chiefs sent spies to examine the Mala’h-khand Pass, farther to 
the west. The report they received was, that the garrison, which was commanded by 
Shah Awes, or Wes, as it is also written, and Farrukh-zdd, two of ,tbe greatest of 
Sultan Awes’s Dikgdn nobles, was negligent, and might, be easily surprised. 

It was determined, therefore, that, after the evening meal, the chief portion of the 
force should set out towards the Mala’h-khand Pass, while the remainder should stay 
behind in the old camp, and kindle watch-fires, so that the Suwatis should imagine 
that the whole of the Afghans were in camp as usual. The main force marched all 
night, and, at dawn the next morning, reached the position occupied by the Suwdtxs 
in the Mala’h-khand Pass, and found the garrison asleep. The Ydsufzis and Mandars, 
and their confederates, fell upon them and began to slaughter them. Shah Wes and 
Farrukh-zdd, with the remnant, fled towards Tamah; and Mir Hinda, who had held 
the Mora’h Pass 30 well, on hearing that the other had been forced, retired from it 
with his forces, and also made towards Tdrna’k to secure that then important town. : 


The Akhuncl, Darwezah, says it was the ShAh-Kot pass which the Afghans were 
encamped before, but the XAsufzi historian, who was living about the time, states 
plainly that it was the Morah GhAs’haey. Perhaps they were threatening both, 
for, although the ShAh-Kot Pass is situated about midway between the Mora’k and 
Mala’h-khand Passes, the routes leading to the Mbra’h and ShAh-Kot Passes both 
branch off from Pala’i and Zormanda’i, the one to the right, the other to the left. 
The Akhdnd also says that, after the fires were lighted, the Afghan women began to 
sing songs, in which they boasted of the prowess of then’ tribes, and the want of man¬ 
hood of their opponents* and that they would he brought to battle next day. The 
SuwAtis, noticing this, directed all their watchfulness to this point, and neglected to 
guard the MalaL-kkand Pass as carefully as before. 

Having thus gained possession of the pass, the Afghans descended on the other side, 
pushed on for a distance of two kuroh, and encamped in the open country, which con ¬ 
tained a number of villages, and was called the S’hahr or K’hahr (this seems to refer 
to the chief place giving name to the tract around. At the present time, there is a 
village so called, standing probably on the site of a larger place), and through which 
tract the river of Suwat flowed. At the foot of the pass, on the northern side, the 
invaders first reached a strong castle, called Malakdt, which they found abandoned. 
It contained avast quantity of stores and other property. By this success, one third of 
the whole of SuwAt, the most western portion, fell into the possession of the AfgkAns; 
and, in the course of another twelve years, they conquered the whole of the valley. 

To return to the account of the route. 

“ Leaving Jalo-GrAm, you proceed three kuroh east, inclining north-east, to Allah- 
Hand,* another large village of the ltamizis; and here is the tomb and shrine of that 
holy man, the Mian Allah-DAd, a Barwesh held in great sanctity by the Afghdns of 
these parts. To the right of this place, likewise, there is a dara’h off considerable size, 
out of which, from its southern or upper part, in the mountains, a river flows, which 
unites with the main river near AUali-Dand, which, is situated near its banks. From 
the last-named place you go on to Tarn ah, which is a town off some size, tlie largest in 
Suwat, f and distant two kuroh farther east, inclining north-east. On the right hand 
(as you proceed) there is another dara’h of considerable size, peopled by the Tsolizl 
clan of the BA izi Akozi Yusufzis. A stream likewise rises in the upper part of that 
dara’h, which flows towards the north and unites with the main river. 

“ The next stage from Tamah is MAni-har,$ another considerable village, lying near 
the banks of the river of SuwAd, distant six kuroh in the direction of north-east, in¬ 
clining north. Leaving TArnah, you skirt a high mountain on your right hand, and 
pass three or four villages. About a kuroh and a half from TArnah, this mountain 
reaches close to the river of SuwAd, and you have to, go along the road at the foot of 
it, with one of the two branches of the river flowing close by on your left hand. This 
road is only available during the cold season, when the river is low. In the summer, 
when it rises considerably, you have to follow the road up the mountain, which for 
some distance, overhangs the river. It is steep and difficult in some places, and only 
practicable for men on foot. It is called the Landakaey Kotal.^ Another road lies 
farther east, which leads over the mountain, and by this animals can be taken. As 
traveller’s generally choose the cold season for their journeys, the latter route is seldom 
used. 

“ Having passed round the foot of the mountain, the road turns more towards the 
south to the small village of Kota’h, and then runs north-east as before. Near this 
village are numerous ruins, and by the way are some remains of buildings, the work 

* Alluh-I)and is a small town of Lower Suwat, and is chiefly remarkable as being the residence of the chief of 
the Rarnizi division of the Yusufzi tribe. When 1 wrote iny account of Suw&t, the chief was Sher-dil Khan, 
son of Tmiyat-UHah Klnki. He was then a young man about twenty years old, and said to be lineally descended 
from the famous Khan Kaclm or Kaju, the chief of the hundred thousand spearmen, who is often mentioned in 
these pages, but he is a Yiisufzi. and Khan Kaju was a Mandar. It is said that the latter was buried here, but 
this is a mistake. His tomb is near Sawaba’i, on the Badraey stream, a short distance south of Manendi, and 
facing the hill known as the Taraka’iof Khan Kaclnx or Kaju. The tomb of the renowned Malik All in ad, his 
predecessor in the chieftainship, is near AIlah-Dand, at ’Umr-der, in the direction of the river, hence the mis¬ 
take, probably, and that of Shaikh Mali is at G bur Ban dal in Suwat. 

t This is the “ Mullah's” “ large village” of “ Thana.” 

j See page 252. It is now generally called Man-yar. That portion of the Suwat valley down the river, from 
this place as far as Tutakan, is called Lower SuwiU, and all above, as far as Pi’a, Upper Suwat. See the 
account of the Dara’h of Suwat, pages 199 and 2(Xl 

§ But not “ Landeh Kai,” as Colonel C. M. MacGregor makes me spell it according to his “Gazetteer.” 
Major-General J. T. Walker has the place marked somewhat erroneously in the Indian Atlas map under the 
name of “ Lionduki.” See page. 261. 
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of idol-worshippers. To the right of M&nUhar is another dara’h of considerable sifie, 
inhabited by the.B&rnfzi clan of the Akozis,* out of which a stream flows from south 
to north, and unites with the main river. From M&ru-har you proceed to Hazara 5 }*, 
distant four kuroh. to the north-east. This village likewise is of considerable size, 
and to the east of it is another dara’h, out of which a stream flows which unites with 
the main river. From Hazara’b you proceed two kuroh farther to the north-east, to 
Mingowara’h, also written Mlngowara’h.f It lies on the right hand, some little way 
off the road ; and south of the village a large dara’h $ runs away towards the south¬ 
east, which is also held by the Bdrnfzi elan. A river rises at the head of it, and runs 
towards the north-west, to join 4he Suwdd river.” 

“ At Mingowara’h you cross the river of Suwdd by means of a raft; and at the 
distance of a quarter kuroh north from the river’s bank is the village of FaingMr. 
North of it is the tomb and shrine of the venerated Akhund, Karim-Diid, previously 
referred to, who was killed at Da.wdrika’h in Upper Suwad, lighting with the Spin 
Kdfiris, and hence he is known as the Shahid or Martyred BaM.§ North-west of the 
Akhund’s tomb is another considerable dara’h running towards the north-west, and a 
river rising in its upper part runs into the river of Suwad. Its inhabitants are of the 
Tsolizi B&’izis. 

“ The tract of country extending from Prang to SMh-Kot is contained within the 
’Asli-Naghar district, and the Suwad territory commences from the crest of the Mala- 
khancl, or Mala’h-kliand Pass. The river of Suwad flows Hear by, as you proceed, on 
your ieft hand, and on the right rises a lofty mountain range, bounding Suwad on the 
south and east.” 

Fifty-second Houle. From Fes'hdwar to Garhi Kapura'h, by way of Noh-s , hahra‘h 

of the Muhammadzls. ' . 

“ From Pes’hawar to Noh-s’hahra’li-i-Klidlisa’h,|| or Noh-s’hahra’h of the Tajziks, 
there are three routes. The first, or Shah-Bah, or Boyai Boad, which has been 
already given (at page 34, Section Second), leads across the river of Kabul, which you 
cross at the Noh-s’hahra'h above referred to, and enter Noh-s’hahra’li of the Muhl im- 
madzis, or of the Afghans, as it is also called, which is one of the large villages bf 
’Ash-Naghar, or Hasht-Nagar, and the distance between them will be about half a 
kuroh. The remainder of the road from thence to Garhi Kapurali has been described 
at page 244. 

“ By the second road, you set out from Pes’Mwar, and proceed one kuroh in the 
direction of north-east to Kanbhu, and from thence in the direction of north is the 
Nahr-i-Shdhi, or Shdli’s Canal, previously described, which having crossed by means 
of a wpoden bridge, you continue to proceed for another kuroh, and reach the village 
of Dauri-puv. Leaving it, you proceed for a distance of a kuroh and a half in the 
direction of east, inclining to the north-east, to Bano-kl Garhi; and, after going a kuroh 
and a half farther east from that village, you reach Budlri. Another kuroh brings 
you to Akbar-purah, which is a place of considerable size, with a large bazar. To the 
north of the town, and immediately beneath it, is a large Bud,^f called the Katta’h, 
which has been cut from the river of Kabul. It flows for a short distance towards 
the east, and is expended in the irrigation of the lands. From Akbar-purah one kuroh 
and a half in the direction, of south-east, inclining east, is Khusli Makdin, which 
having reached, you go on another kuroh and a half in the same direction as before to 
Ohauki. From thence you go on another kuroh in the same direction as before, and 
reach the large village of Khidr Khel; and about the same distance farther in the same 
direction is Pabbian, from which place to Noh-s’hahra’k-i-Khalisa’h the road has been 
already described (page 34). 


# See page 2*)8, and note J for the correct genealogy of this clan. 

f The Dara’h of Saiydiig&n, mentioned at page 251. 

\ Not “ Miugraura,” as “ the Mnllah ” has it in his narrative. It does not appear In his map, hut, in his- 
narrative, he tells us that “ the Swat valley contains two large villages, Tliana and Mingraura,” He might 
have added, and a good many more. 

§ Sec pages 236 and 243. 

|| Neither this town, nor the division of the Pes’hawar district from which it takes the latter name, is called 
“Khalsa,” as stated in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “ Gazetteer.” “ Khalsa” is the name the okl Sikh 
Government was called or known by ; but “khali^a’h” means “lands held immediately from the Government, 
tf and paying the dues directly to the Government”; and, the lands of that district being so held under the 
Mughal sovereigns of India, that name was applied to it. 

V The writer makes a difference here between Nahr, “a canal,” and Eud, “a river,” “ a stream,” “running 
prater » 



> 4 ‘The third mute from Pes’Mwar is as follows. Setting out from thence, you 
proceed one kuroh to the north, and reach the brick bridge oyer the Nahj‘4SMbf, which 
canal comes from the left hand, and, flowing to the right, becomes expended in the 
irrigation of the lands of Chamkani. Crossing by the bridge, you proceed three kuroh 
in the direction of north-east, inclining north, at whiph point are two villages. That 
on the right hand is called Mahmand, and that on the left Damiri. On the way 
thither is much cultivation—fields and gardens—and plenty of water. Then you go 
on another kuroh in the direction of north-east to Dilazak, the name by which two or 
three villages (adjoining each other) are named, after the well known tribe of Afghans 
so called. " These are situated on the banks of the river of KAbul,* * * § which lies on the 
lefr hand; and from thence you go one kuroh east to SMli,f a large village on the 
Katta’h Rud, which stream runs on the left hand. Another kuroh. farther to the east 
brings you to Jaha’h-hd.J or ‘ The Bogs,’ a large village so called, to the west of which 
is a wooden bridge. A water-cut from the Katta’h RM ligs been carried under this 
bridge, and the water, after flowing to the right hand, is drawn off and expended in 
the irrigation of the lands (near by). Half a kuroh farther east from Jaba’h-ha and 

you reach Akhar-purah. .... 

“ The route from tlicnco to P&bbian and oil to Noh-s hnhra b-i- Khnlisa n lias been 
given above. On the road from Pes’Mwar to Akbar-pnrali and Pabbi&n by the 
above route there is much cultivation, and the country is well populated. 

Setting out from Akbar-piirah, you proceed three kuroh north and reach the village 
of Shaikh IsmtVil,§ north of which the river of Kabul and the Jinda’h, or Jindd,, unite. 
The ferry at that point is known as the Guzar of Do-bandi; and at this plade the 
united rivers receive the name of Landaey Sin or Little Sin. Prom the ferry, leaving 
the village of Nisata’h on the left, yoff go on to Noh-s’hahra’h of the Muhammadzis, 
and from thence to Garin Kapura’h, as mentioned in the following route, or to Prdng 
in the opposite direction, and from thence into Suwad.” 


Fifty-third Route. From Fes’hdwar to Damghar of Suwad by way of Prang . 

Prom Pes’hawar you go four kuroh in the direction of north-east to Dilazak,, pre¬ 
viously referred to, situated near the hanks of the river of Kabul. Having crossed it 


* These two routes, the above and the following, so near Pes’hAwar, are, perhaps, of greater interest than 
special value for practical purposes near a city, and in a province which has been in our possession thirty-one 
years as showing the state of the districts round nearly a century ago, and especially with reference to the 
manifold changes which have since taken place in the course of the river oi Kabul ana the different canals 
rlurtoer that period, as well as in the courses and volumes of the streams in the Sama’h. 

If we compare this and the following Route with the Thirty-fourth, given at page 176, we shall arrive at the 
following important conclusions. Neither was the name of the Adizi, nor Na-Guman, nor Shah Alam (not 
“ Allum ”) branch known, nor were these identical branches of the river of Kabul known when these surveys 
were made. At the period in question there were but two branches; one, the northern one, passable by boat 
only the other, or southern one, fordable or bridged. What is now called the “ Shaikh ka kattah ' (not 
« jiluah ” for that means a dog,) was then called the Katta’h Bud, and there is no mention whatever ot the 
Birah river flowing in the direction it now takes. It is never once referred to, notwithstanding the elaborate 
details respecting the road from Pabbiati and Chamkani to Pes’hawar, contained in the First Route. Now it 
would have to be crossed. On the way from Pes’hawar to Akbar-purah also, the Barak must now bo crossed, 
but in the description of the route there is not the least mention of it, neither is the least mention made oLit 
on the way to the same town by way of Daura-pur and Rano ki Garhi, although all the canals are named. In 
the present day that river must be crossed on the way thither. _ . ,, 

In coming from Shah Kadr to Pes’hawar (Route Thirty-four, page 1/6), by Kdngrah, Bat * Girawn, Yaghi - 
Band, and Tarkhaey (which seems to have disappeared), to Bab, you used to cross the river of Kabul by 
means of a boat, which signifies that it is neither fordable nor bridged. Going from thence to Gul-Bela h you 
then passed two canals which flowed east and joined the Jinda’h; now there are none interyemng. 1 ro- 
Ceedinff from Gul-Bela’hby Kliarak, which apparently has disappeared, to Gujar, the present Mian Gujar, you, 
at the period in question, crossed the Murwdra’h also by boat, but no Nd-Guman branch. Now that branch 
intervenes, and it is by far the broadest of the three, being in some places, when at its full, over a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. Its signification is “unexpected,” and the name is suggestive. 

It. is plainly stated before (page 177) that the river of Kdbul has but “ two branches, the northern branch 
being the river of Kdbul proper, and the other the Murwara’h, the same probably as is referred to in the battle 
at Shaikh Tapuras the Kliazam (at page 227, note*), which is said to emanate from it nnd to join the Jinda’h, 
and that both must be crossed by boat, meaning that they were neither fordable nor bridged, raking these 
facts into consideration likewise, it is not a matter of astonishment that the sites of many places mentioned in 
history, are not now known. 

t This apparently is the “ Saliibi ” of our maps. Its people are, like those of Dilazak, Afghans of the 
Dilazak tribe. 

% The Pus’hto for a marsh or bog is “ jaba’h. 1 

§ Now, apparently, called the Banda’h of Shaikh Isma’il. 
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from thence by means’of a boat, you reach M’&iM, the name by which several villages 
named after that Afgh&u tribe are known. Two kuroh north from thence is Murwlrd 
or Murwara’li, which Is the name of a Considerahle river which emerges from the river 
of Kftbiil, and, flow ing towards the right, unites with the Jinda’h or Jindd. Having 
reached the Murw&ra’h at the point in question, you go on for three kuroli in thb 
direction of north-east, inclining north, and reach’Prang, one of the villages of ’Ash- 
Naghar, or Hasht-Nagar, by crossing the Jinda’h in a boat to the west side of Pr&ng. 
The route from thence to Damghar is given at page 239.* ° 

Fifty-fourth Route. From 'Kabul to Garhi]- Kaptira'h, a distance of one hundred 

mid thirty kuroh east. 

“ The route followed from Kabul goes to Prang, and has been already described 
(at page 175). Setting out from the last-named place, and proceeding four kuroh to 
the south-east, inclining south, and leaving the large village of Nisata’h on the left, 
you come to the Do-bandi Perry. At this point'the Jinda’h river unites with the 
river of K&bul, and receives the name of Landaey Sin, or Little Sin, by which name 
it is chiefly known among the Afghans. Prom the ferry you proceed twelve kuroh 
east, inclining south-east, to Noh-s’liahra’h (called Noh-k’hahra’h by the eastern 
Afghans) of ’Ash-Naghar or Hasht-Nagar, and Noh-s’hahrali of the Muhammadzis, 
to distinguish it from the village of the same name on the opposite side of the river’ 
known as Noh-s’hahra’h-i-KhAlisa’h, and previously referred to at page 34, Section Two’ 
which lies on the right-hand side of the road. 

“ There is a scarcity of water by this way, and considerable ascent and descent in 
some places. From Noh-s’hahra’h you proceed four kuroh north, inclining east, and 
reach the hanks of the river known as the Kala’h or Kdla-PdrnQ which comes from 


* See also page# 17.5 find ] 77. 

f An Afghan would pronounce this word, which is Sanskrit, without the “ h Gari. 

+ Til ° .word is, correctly, Kala’h-Piirnij but the long “A” is sometimes dropped, and the word becomes 
from constant use, Kal-Pann. It is the name of a great water-course, ravine, or ri ver bed, which runs through 
the Sanaa h front north to south. It takes its rise in the Bass Dara’li or valley, south and west of the Mhora’h 
Or Mora’h Ghas’liacy, loading into Suwat, and has several small and four or five larger tributaries or branches 
three of the most considerable of which unite with it a short distance east of GfijarGari, flow past Mardan and 
Gti, and some small villages on the east, the town of Torn, and some small villages on the west, and finally 
unites, after receiving other considerable tributaries, presently to be mentioned, with the Landaey Sin or Sind 
or Bivor of K&bnl, about three miles and a half E.N.E. of Nob-s’hahra’h of the Muhammadzis, and rather 

more than a mile N.W. of the present Khatak village of Pir-i-Siwak, or Pir Siwak. 

I call the Kala’h Farm a groat water-course or river bed—at Kasama’i it is some forty feet deep_because it 

does not now flow throughout its course in a perennial stream, but, after rains, it contains a considerable volume 
of water, and sometimes rushes down with great violence ; and its bed, particularly the southern half of it 
below the junction of its upper tributaries near Gujar Gari, contains more or less water at all times of the 
yean The tract of country through which it flows is also called the Kdla’h Parnt district, and is constantly 
mentioned in. the Ydsufai history quoted in these pages, but latterly this name has grown into disuse. 

It may be well to mention, however, that there is more than one tract of country styled K&la’IvPanu which 
words are Hindi There are two or three east of the Indus. The origin of the name is said to be'“pure and 
clear water, which, first flowing from a spring, and running over dark stones or in a dark stony bed, appears 
very dark to the sight, hence “ dark or black water,” as the words signify. Farther west, where the Tajzxks 
dwell, together with some Afghans, and the Turk! tribes dwell, or did dwell, we have the same meaning m 
STah-Ab and Kara-Su respectively. See pages 58 and 59. 

In the ranges of mountains bounding Suwat on the south, and Buner on the south-west, there are a number 
of water-courses or river beds, of greater or lesser importance, which unite with the Kala’h-lYirni, the principal 
of which are, beginning from east to west, the Bagyara’i, the Lund or Lfmdaey Kkwar, t&e Guzar Ilud and 
the Makarn Ilud. ‘ ~ ’ 

The Bagyaya’i, or Bagyara’i Khwar, which latter word is the Pus’ll to for a river bed or water-course, or bed 
of a mountain torrent in which some water is generally to be found, originates from a number of smaller 



The Kala’h-Parni then runs about two miles farther in the direction of south-west, when it is joined by 
the Hisara’h Kanda’h, which comes from the direction of north-west. Kanda’h is a Pihlawi word used in 
Pus’ll to, and signifies a great cleft or chasm, a cavity, a large ravine, or channel made by a mountain torrent or 
torrents, and very deep, and in which water accumulates in the rainy season and after heavy falls of rain. It 
is of much the same moaning as Pus’hto khwtir , but kanclah is the name these great ravines were called 
by previous to the arrival of the Afghans in these parts, the notwithstanding, and kkwar is the 

name the Afghans themselves gave to them and others. There are several ktmda'hs east of ’Ash-Kaohar or 
Masht-Nagnr, but one much larger than the others is called the Hi^ara’h Kanda’h, possibly after “ the Hisair,” 
one of the chief places in the district in ancient times {see page 175). This kanda?lx begins about three’kuroh 
^h-Kaghar, and in some places is from ten to fifteen gaz in depth. It runs south-east to join the 

wet,” watery,” 
masculine noun. 









the left hand (north), and flows towards the right, and unites with the Landaey Sin 

is . Mm-dak, \mi} with a feminine, landa'h and lande.y respectively. Like other adjectives of its class, in the 
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mistaken), and the name of this river bed or ravine is therefore known as the LVmdaey Khwar as well 
the Lund Khwajv I have en tered into these particulars because persons unaware of these matters turn the 
name into “ Lunkhar” “ Lunkwar” “ Luudkhor” and the like. 

The Lund or 'Ldndaey Khwar takes its nse from a number of minor branches in the same great mountain 
range as the Ba^ytiyaT. but farther to the east, and west of the village of Kharkaey. After running south, 
during which it is joined by other branches, some of considerable size, it reaches-the large village, to which it 
gives name, the village of Lund or turnkey Khwar— lie., the village on the Lund or Luhdaey Khwar—close 
to which, on the south side, another considerable branch unites with it, after which, and immediately north 
of the Paja’h range of hills, and near Sayyid-iMd, it unites with the K&laTi-Parni. The two then, after 
running farther south, unite with the Bagyara’i about two miles north of Gujar Gayi, at which point the 
Togh ISfala’h or stream, and some minor affluents, also penetrating the Paja’h hills farther east, join them. 

The Balnr (not “ Balar”) Khwar, which is mentioned by Khush-hal Khan, Khatak, under the name of 
Balar Nala’h, in which, near Gumbat, he once laid an ambush, lies much farther east* towards the Maira’h or 
desert, and its tributary, the Shiga’i—in Pus’hto shiga'i signifies “sandy,” “gravelly,” ‘‘pebbly,”_& 


or Shiga’x 
the Kala’h-PasnL The 


Khwar, or Gravelly Kanda’h, may also be called feeders, in some degree at least, o 
Balar Khwar takes its rise near the extreme northern point of the Maira’h, some distance east of the village of 
Hamzah-Dcr, and, running westward, passes immediately under the large village of Yar Husain on the south, 
.and, shortly after, unites with the Balar Khwar or Kanda’h. 

The Shiga’i Khwar or Kanda’h rises in the mountains running down southwards towards the Dara’h of 
Manera’i, from the range bounding the Chamki’Ji Dara’h in that direction. The country is much cut up by 
water-courses hereabouts, and the river arises from several small streams which unite near Aman-Kot, about 



takes a course nearly due west, passes Gumbat a little to the north, at which point water is generally to be 
found in its bed, and about five miles farther west enters what was the hoi or joeyr, now a marshy lake, into 
which the Guzar and Makam Puds drain. 

1 have ^described the Kala’h-Parni and its tributaries as they now are, but, according to the statements Of the 
author of these surveys, the whole of them used to contain much more water than they do at present, for he 
describes most of them as rivers. That he was correct in his statements the people of these parts fully confirm, 
for they say that, during the past sixty or seventy years, the water in most of the ruds and khwars has greatly 
decreased, and that many springs have altogether disappeared. The existent ruins of former ages, and the 
numerous mounds of earth, apparently artificial, which are to be found scattered all over this ‘tract, which 
mounds, in the Pus’hto or Afghan language, are called dor (but this well known term has been turned into 
“ Dhcyr” “ Dher” “ Deyr” and the like incorrect and meaningless words by one or two writers on the 
subject, and, consequently, instead of indicating what the word really means, they lead people astray), the 
diminutive form of which is dera’i , and still forms the terminations of the names of scores of villages, plainly 
show that, in bygone times, before and since the arrival of the Dilazaks, who were the earliest Afghan’settlers 
in this part, especially before, it must have contained many flourishing towns and villages, and have supported 
a large population, who must have had water in far greater plenty than at present exists. 

The whole of these khwars, however, still contain springs every here and there, and some water all the year 
round, as is attested by the number of villages built along their sides ; and even in times of severe drought, 
when apparently dried up altogether, water can be found by digging a few feet in their beds, as is the case 
with most of the khwars in Afghanistan and on our Panj-ab border. 

The Guzar Rud or river is the next important tributary, which, in its true sense, is a river, for it has a 
.swift stream, and is rarely dry. The name of this river—which is the Arabic word for a ferry, ford, or 
passage—is written with the Arabic letter 3— zdl, conveying the sound of dth, which people of Hind,, and 
some Europeans who (notwithstanding their “ ingenuity ” in turning Afghans into Udurveg) have no ear 
for sounds, cannot realize, and who, in consequence, turn it into simple ^— dal, and make the word “ Gudr” 
u Gadr” li Gadai”“Gadar” and even “Gada” after the same fashion as they turn the name of Mandar or 

Mandarn, written with Pus’hto j>, : into “ Man.dan” and turn KAla’h Parnj into “ Chalpani” and even into 
u Chalpanikhivar” as if it were one word. 

The Guzar Rud issues from the mountains forming the south-west boundary of Buner, a little to the north¬ 
west of Sangao, passes the three small villages called Katlang (sec page 195), pierces the Paja’h hills immediately 
west of Jamal Gari, passes the village called Guzar or “ The Passage or Ford,” which gives name to the river, 
enters—and, when these surveys were made, went to form—the joeyr, hoi, or lake, now a mere marsh, referred 
to at page 247, where the Mukani Rud and other khwars from the east, also empty themselves. Then, in a 
united channel, they issue from this marshy tract lower down, and the stream passes east of Toni, and about 
two miles south of that tewn unites with the Kala’li Ikinn, just above Aghalah-Der, which name, although it 
has a significant meaning in Pus’hto, has been turned into “ Akhder,” “ Akidher,” “ Attadeyr,” “ Ghukdheyr,’* 
46 Ghaladair,” and “ Gholader,” by as many modern writers and compilers—anything but the correct name. 

The Makam (incorrectly made “ Mokam”) Rud was known in former times* as “ the river of the Yusuf/ds,” 
the name of which is evidently derived from the ’Arabic “ makam” or “ mukam” signifying “a station,” 
“ a place of residence or encamping,” or “ the halting of an army,” and is not an uncommon name for a small 
river. It, now takes its rise from two small streams rising at the head of the Sudani valley, in the mountains 
bounding Buner on the south—the half of its southern boundary—which unite about a mile north of B&zar. It 
then runs to the south-west, for a short distance west of Rustain, below which it receives a tributary from the 
eastward, which rises in the mountains a few miles west of Anbela’h, and continues its coarse south-west 
through the Sudam Valley as far as Bakhshalaey, when it turns south, and, passing by Shah-Baz Gari, and 
Gari Kapura’h, enters what was the great hoi, joeyr, or lake, previously referred to. 

The author of these surveys describes the sources of the Makam Rud very differently. He says, at pages 
247, 249, and 267, that’ its source is the stream rising in the little Dara’h of Mir Shahi, which passes Namiji, 
And, farther west, a little to the north of Parrauli or Famuli, having joined another stream flowing out of 
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or River of Kabul, on the west side of the village of Pir-i-Siw£k.* On both sides of 
this river’s banks there are many ups and downs, and much ianqal. The Eadaars a 
sub-tribe of the Mandar Afghans, Infest the roads in this direction.” 

I have already mentioned that Babar Bddshdh was induced by Malik Ilamzah, one 
of the Gagvanf chiefs, who bad been in his service, to make a raid upon the %mr 
Khd Dilaz&ks, under the plea that they: annoyed and molested the Gagydni traders 
on their way to and from Hindustan, they having to proceed through the KfUa’h- 
P&rnj district, then to Jdnakur (not “Jabangira ”), Sunydla’h, crossing the Landaev 
Sin or river of K&bul at the Sargh-wara’i ferry, and thence to Kil-aK Atak Bandras 
not then being in existence. The object of the Gagydni chiefs was partly against the 
Ydsufzis and Mandars to whom Babar was still hostile. >; 

At the period in question all the territory between the Kdia’h-Pdrm and the Ahde- 
Sin or Indus, including Buner, was in the hands of the Dilazdk Afghans, and the 
Umr Khel section of that tribe held the Kdla’h-Pdrni district, which was covered, 
every here and there, with vast cane forests, in which canes six and seven gaz in 
length—from 18 to 20 feet—were to be found, and which forests were infested by man- 
eating tigers, and gave shelter to the rhinoceros. The bed of the Kdla’h-Pdrni is 
said to have been much narrower then than now; and the ’Umr Khel possessed two 
villages on its banks, one on one side, and the other facing it, and both were connected 
by a bridge. These villages were situated, in all probability, north of tftl MardVin 
but may have been farther south, for their exact position is not mentioned in history’ 
The Mughals and their allies surprised the western-most village, and secured the 
bridge-liead. The Umr Khel defended this with great obstinacy, and held the 
Mughals at bay until Babar himself led them on. The bridge and other village were 
then captured, but the ’Umr Khel had time to send away their families, cattle, and 
other effects, to the Karah-Mar hills, before the Mughals entered the village. 

In this affair, Shdh Bora’i, the wife of Bustam, a prominent man of the ’Umr 
Khel clan, and her cousin, perished. She wore male attire previous to her marriage 
and was famed ioi her warlike prowess, and, subsequently, used to accompany her 
husband in military expeditions with' her face veiled. Rustam was laid down with 
fever, and was rafable to fly, and there was no means of removing him when the 
Mughals attacked the place. She defended him valiantly, and the enemy, who took 
her for a man, had great difficulty in overcoming her. She and her husband were 
both killed. 

Soon after this affair, a Gagyani chief having been lulled in a brawl among his own 
tribe, B&bar, suspecting or fearing treachery, abandoned further operations and retired, 
as I have mentioned at page 224. This affair appears to have happened just before 
Babar crossed the Indus and invaded the Panj-ab, and occupied Barah and Khush-ab. 

To return to the description of the route to Garhi Kapura’h. 

“ Prom the point where the Kffia’h Parni unites with the Abae-Sm, four kuroh 
north, inclining north-east, is Toru, a large village, or rather town, belonging to the 
Mashranzi Kamdlzi, ’Usmanzi sub-tribe or division of the Mandars.t East of it is a 
small river called the Makam, which rises in the mountain range north of the Sddam 

another small dara’h, called the Sher Danvh, the united streams run towards the west, pass not far from Muchaev 
and then, some miles north of Shewa’h, after having been joined by other tributaries from the mountains north 
of ICustam in the Sudam Dara’h (to which some recent writers have applied the fanciful name of “ the Ham 
“ Range but which is quite unknown to the people of this locality), flow down by Shah-Baz Gari, as already 
described. That this was the course of these two streams, which constituted the sources of the Mukarri Btid 
at the period in. question, is undoubtedly the fact, as is also the statement that vast changes have taken place 
in these parts since that time, of which the people themselves are well aware. The effects which these chancres 
produced, to the hoi or joeyr in particular, I have referred to farther on. ° 

iVow those two streams go to form the Khwar, which runs southward, and passes Parmuli, Shewa’h, Shaikh 
Jana, and Naua’h Kala’, when it bends to the west, and, running by Kdlu Khan and Admah, between which 
two places it separates into two branches, the main branch passes Ismd’ila’h, and both are soon after lost in 
the ground on nearing Gari Kapurah, where, instead of the kol or joeyr, at present there is only a large extent 
ot marshy ground. This Khwar appears to have no single specific name, since some call it the “Aranrr 
Kliwar, others the “ Wuch Khwar,” “ Cch Khwar” or “ Itch China’ll,” some, “a feeder of the Kalpani ” 
others again “ a great sandy ravine,” and the like, but TJchh Khwar is the name chiefly applied to it. These 
are all the khways draining into the K&la’h-Parni, 

There are others draining into the A hae-Sin or Indus, which will be referred to in their proper places. 

This place is at present generally known as Pir Siwak, but it is sometimes called Pxr Sihwak. It now 
belongs to the Kha^ak Afghans. See also page 273. 

f i bis is quite correct. They are Mandars, not YVtsufeis. Not “ Mishranzaes,” however, because “ mashar ” 
and not 1 nmkar is the Pushto lor elder, whence the name Mashranzi is derived, and the “a ” is not long 
but short. The name of this place suggests connection with the Toru Al, or Torfi tribe of the Gibaris. 
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^ l)ara’b. or Talley, and falls into a large holjoeyr, or lake.* This lake is of considerable- 
extent, to such degree that, for a distance of three or four kuroli all round it nee is 
largely cultivated. 

‘‘ Leaving Torh, you proceed two kuroh north-east, inclining east, to Araanzi, a large 
village inhabited by Afghans of that section of the ’Ugmanzi Mandars, and in going 
thither yon follow the course of the Makam river. At this village the route given 
farther on branches off towards the Karyah or Village of the BAdshAh in Buner. 
ffroni AmAnzi you proceed three kuroh, .much in the same direction as liefore, to 
Lan«ar-Kot, a hisAr or fortress of considerable elevation, on the east side of the 
Makdm river, and giving name to the dara’h.t Half a kuroh farther Oil is Harm 
KapAra’h, a strong fort and large village, on the east bank of the MakAm stream. 
The tract around belong^ to the A.mAnzi Mandars. J 

“ On the way from Torti. to this place you meet with many ascents and descents, 
M r liile a lofty mountain range lies near by on the left band (the range separating this 
tract from the Lund Khwar or LAndaey Khwar Dara’h or Valley). The country through 
which this route lies (from Noh-s’liahra’li) is part of what the AfAghmah§ stylo the 
Sama’li in their language, signifying a plain or level tract, and extending from the 
Landaey Sin, or river of KAbul on the south, to the mountains bounding buwad and 
Buner on the north.” 


Fifty-fifth Route. From Kabul to Karyah-i- Badshah, or Village of the Badshah, 
which is one of the large villages of the country of Buner, a distance of two 
hundred lmroli\\ east. 

“This route maybe subdivided into three. The third lies through SuwAd, the 
first leads direct from ’Asli-Naghar or Hasht-Nagar, and the second is by Langar-Kot. 

« First Jload.— By ’Ask-Naghar to Karyah-i-BAdshAh. The road between Kabul 
and Noh-s’hahra’k as far as the Kala’h PArnx lias just been described. Prom the last- 
named point you go two kuroh north-east, iuclining north, to Ghalaey-.Der, otherwise 
Aghalaey-Derlf (in Pushto, Aghalaey means pleasing, agreeable, etc.), now wholly 


This joeyr or hoi has almost disappeared. The cause of this change is partly accounted for in note J, 


page 249, which see, and note page 244, para. 10. , _ 

t After what is stated here, and what immediately follows, it is almost superfluous to say that Langar-Kot, 
etc., is not “ the modern Kapurda Garri, a fort built in 1670 to command the plain of Yusufzai.” 


Langar-Kot is mentioned in the Yusufzi history which was written more than a century before 1670, indeed, 
before 975 H 1566-67 A.D. There is no doubt but that it is an ancient site, probably of a fortress, which 


The low range of hills on which it stood was called the Koh-i- 


appears to have given name to the darab. r 

Langur, or Langur range, before the time of Akbar Badshah at least. _ _ . 

After the disaster sustained by Akbar’s troops in their retreat from Suwat, related farther on, the young 
Prince Murad, along with the Rajah, Todar Mai, at the head of fresh forces, was hurried across the Indus, 
from Akbar’s camp at; Atak, to oppose the victorious Afghans, who were reported to be in full march upon 
that place and took post at Misri Bamla’h to threaten their flank. Soon after, the young Prince was recalled, 
and the Kunwar Man Singh, was summoned from the neighbourhood df Jam-rud, where he was watching the 
Tdrlkis to serve under the Rajah’s orders. Man Singh at this time erected a fortification near the site of 
Cjliand.li_said to have been that of an ancient city, but, at that time, only a great mound of earth—and made 

arrangements for the cultivation of the lands belonging to it. , , t 

Xn the meantime Todar Mai moved from Misri Banda’h to the Koh-i-Langar, which range, Abu-1-hazl, the 
historian of Akbar’s reign, says, is an offshoot from the mountains of Suw&t (of the mountains bounding 
Suwiit and Buner on the south), and there the Rajah erected a permanent camp. From these two points, 
Langar-Kot and Ohandh. the two commanders began to make raids into the territory of the Mandats and 
YYi&ufsris, and to plunder and devastate it, and massacre its people. These events happened in 1586 (994 H.), 

nearly a century before 1670. * , , . . . 

Langar in Persian, means a place where food is daily given away to the poor and needy, also a circle or 
enclosure of stone, brick, or other material, erected round the tomb and shrine of some holy man among the 
Musalmans ; and, sometimes, a khankah, or religious structure built for recluses, is also called a Langar. In 
the hills referred to there was, no doubt, such a structure as is here mentioned. 

Garlu Kapiira’h is sometimes called Kot Mapur&’h. , . rl , , 1V 

After capturing the Dilazak villages just previously named, Babar Badshah and his Gagyam allies set out in 
pursuit of the fugitive Dilazaks in the direction of Shah-Baz Garah and Rayah-Mar. After proceeding for a 
distance of three kuroh, night overtook him, and he encamped near the Makam river; and close to the place 
where his camp was pitched, one Yusufzi historian says, “ the fort of Langar-Kot now stands,” that is, the 
defences erected by the Rajah, Todar Mai, above referred to. They are now in ruins. The village of the 
Langar is mentioned by the Akhund, Darwezah, in his work. It was here that the notorious heretic, the 
Kalandar, Shah-Baz, took up his residence when he came from Khurasan into the Sama’h, and here was a 
langar, the tomb of the venerated Sayyid Mahmud. See page 218. 

t See note t, page 246. , „ . _ . _ 

§ The 5 Arabic plural of Afghan, in the same manner as Turk, and Tarakamah. It is commonly used in 

Persian writings. 



tf « Ghuladheyr,” Alaluler," Aladher/' “ Attac%r," ” wioiaaer, etc., us in our maps and gazetteers, is 
not correct. The correct name is shown by its Pus’hto meaning. It is in the Kala’h Farm district. As 
mentioned elsewhere, it is probably near the- place where the ’Umr Khel Dilazak villages stood, which were 
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^leserted, but, in ancient times, the site of a strong fort, and the seat of government of 
this tract of country. Torn, Langar-Kot, and other villages, lie some distance from it 
to the north.and east'respectively.- Another five kuroh from thence in the direction 
of north-east, and you reach Mifin KMn, and then, keeping onward for eight kuroh 
more, much in the same direction as before, arrive at the village of Rustam, situated 
on the east side of the Makdm river. Setting out from thence, you proceed for another 
eight kuroh in the direction of north, inclining north-east, to Tursak,* * * * § and on the 
way thither have to cross a defile of considerable elevation, the crest of which marks 
the boundary between the Sama’h and Buner, and when you reach the foot of this 
defile the Sama’li terminates. . 

“ From Ttirsak you go on to Maira’h, distant a kuroh and a half in the direction of 
north, inclining north-west. As the Afghans of the small dara’h in which Ttirsak 
and Maira’h are situated belong to the ’Tsbzis, a small section of the Ilydszx Yusufzfs, 
it is also called the ’Isazi Dara’h. You next proceed three kuroh from Maira’h, in the 
direction of north-east, to Five Khel and Kbld Khel, two villages belonging to the 
Gadbzi elan of the above-mentioned Ilydszis; and the river of Buner flows below 
these villages on the east side. 

“Another kurph north from Pb-c Khel brings yon to ‘ Karyab-i-Bddshdh,’ or 
* Village of the Bddshdh,’ or * Bbdshdh’s Village,’ which is of considerable size, situated 
at the foot of the mountain range separating Buner from Suwbd. The river of 
Buner, before referred to, is crossed below the village to the west side ; and north of 
the village is a small stream, which comes from the direction of east, and, on the west, 
unites with the river of the Gaddzi Dara’h. A little to the north of the point of 
junction of the two streams is the mazar —tomb and shrine—of the Sayyid, ’All, 
the Tirmizi, a native of Tirmiz on the Amuiah (Oxus), whose disciple the Akhund. 
Darwezah, was. The Afghans hold the Sayyid, ’All, in tbe greatest veneration, and 
style him the Pir Bdbd. The village is peopled by the Sayyid’s descendants.! 

Second Road .—By Langar-Kot and Sudani, or Sudam, to the Karyah-i-Bddshdh, 
or Village of the Bddshdh. 

“ Prom the village of Annin zi, mentioned in the preceeding (Fifty-fourth) Route, you 
proceed three kuroh east to Ismd’ila’h,J and Langar-Kot and Garin Kapurah lie half 
a kuroh distant on the right hand. § From Isma’ila’h you go on to Adinah, distant 
one kuroh in the direction of east. j| Leaving Adinah, you go on for a distance of 
another kuroh and a half east, inclining south-east, to Kalb Khan, with Takhta’h- 
Band lying distant, under the hills, on the left hand, in the direction of north-west, 
and Sher Glmnd, about the same distance to the north-east. KaM Khdn is a large 
village, and the residence of Karam Khdn, the Mandar chief. From thence you 
proceed another kuroh and a half east to Tdlandey, and from thence one kuroh north¬ 
east to Nawaey. Another half a kuroh north, inclining nortli-east, brings you to 
Shaikh Jdnd. Leaving that place, you go on to Shewa’h, distant nearly two kuroh 
to the north, a short distance east of the Karah-Mbr range of hills. This is a town 


connected by a bridge, and in one of which Shah Bora 1 !, the Dilazak heroine, fell. It is also written Aghalab- 
Der. A weekly market used to be held here. Pir-i-Ros’han, alias Pir-i-Tarik, resided for some time at this 
place, and from it issued his manifestoes, and here he was surprised by Muhsin Khan, Sfibah-d&r of Kabul, and 
captured. - He managed to escape from bis hands, however, and again caused great disturbances. Finally, 
after having been again overthrown by Muhsin Khan in Nangmbar, or Nek-Anhar, he managed to reach a 
village in the Kalah Farm district, but some say Sher-pao of ’Ash-Naghar, where he died of fever, brought on 
by fatigue, chagrin, and exposure, and went to the place prepared for him. What happened to his remains will 
"bo mentioned in another note. 

* Tursak is a town of some size,, belonging to two small sections of the Tsazt (some say ’Ayisbahzi) 
Tusufzis. There is an aijcient top or cupola near this place, and another under the little range of hills imme¬ 
diately north of the town, known as the Ja’for Koh, on which are some other ancient ruins. 

f See page 2d2. 

J Incorrectly called “Smalta” in the maps. What appear in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “ Gazetteer ” as 
' l Smalka,” “ Sbmalia,” “ Isbraalia,” and the like, in as many different places, all refer to this place. 

§ Captain T. C. FJowden, S.C., says, in his notes to the translation of a book styled “ Kalid i-Afghani/’ 
•(page 180) that “ Langarkot is the modern Kapur da-Gam,” and that it consists of “ four villages of Gain 
“ Ism’aiizai. Garri Dauiatzai, Kot IsmVilzai, and Kot Daulatzai.” A few pages farther on lie says that 
“ Garri Daulatzai (known as Kapur Garri) stands on the site of the ancient Langarkot,” while, in the text 
to which tliis note is appended, Langar-Kot is mentioned and Kapur Char! not. A few pages farther on 
(Appendix IV., page ii.) he says “ Langarkot is modern Garri Ism’ailzai cum Daolatzai.” From the route 
above given it is clearly shown that Langar-Kot (the fort) and Garhi Kapurah, otherwise Kot Kapurah, 
although near each other, were totally distinct places. See preceding note f, page 247. 

Gafhi Kapurah is contained in Colonel MacGregor's work under one heading as “Kapur da Garhi, about 
“ 6 miles east of Hoti Martian,” and, in another place, as “ Garikapur, about 7 miles east of Mardau tort,” as 
though,two distinct places. 

|| Adinah is the name of a clan of the Radzar Mandars. The village is situated on what is sometimes called 
the Arang Khwar, and TJchh Khwar, but these names are somewhat loosely applied. 



reached the halting place called Dog,* * * § and the Yiisufzis, thinking it a good place for 
making a stand, determined to do so. An obstinate “skirmish ensued,” according to 
Abti4-Fazl, “ and brave deeds were done, and numbers of the rebels were killed and 
“ taken prisoners, but, as the day was far advanced, instead of pushing on, the force 
“ returned to its previous encamping ground. This was deemed expedient more 
“ particularly because the troops were unacquainted with the country in front 5 indeed, 
“ it was found that they could not have reached the point intended by that road, and 
“ so they returned to the Baslit (the Saraa’li) to take another route.” It is evident 
that Bfr-har and the others met with a serious reverse. 

At this time, the Hakim, Abd-l-Eath, was directed by the Bddshdh to enter Snwiid 
with a numerous force, when news was received from Zain KMn of “ his complete 
“ success over the Afghans, but as his troops, from constant hard work and marchings 
“ and counter-marchings, had sustained hardships, and as the Afghans had assembled in 
“ numbers in the Karakar Pass, between Suwad and Buner, if he were reinforced by a 
“ few of the BfiidsMh’s brave troops, he could easily dispose of the rebels, and bring 
“ the whole country under subjection.” 

The success of Zain KMn, who was of a very sanguine temperament apparently, 
is thus narrated by Ahd-l-Fazl. 

“When Zain KMn reached B&jawr by the road of Ddnish-Kol, that territory was 
inhabited by 30,000 YusuiYi families, who lived in their fastnesses in pride and 
haughtiness, but they lost the opportunity of occupying the defiles and of impeding his 
advance, from the celerity of his movements. Jdnish Bahadur, with a portion of the 
force, made an attack upon the S’hahr-i-Gibar (the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bdjawr, 
previously mentioned),f and numbers of Afghdns were well punished. Being reduced 
to extremities, Ghdzi Khdn, Tdus Khsin, Nazar Khan, and other Maliks, sub¬ 
mitted, and the disturbances (caused by the Mughals invading their country) were 
quelled. J 

“ Zain Khan then turned his attention to Suw&d, in which 40,000 Yiisufzi families 
were located; and when he reached the hanks of the Suw&d river (the united rivers of 
Suwdd, Bashkar, Dir, Panj-Korah, and other tributaries, before it enters the Do-Abah) 
the AfgMns opposed him valiantly. The van was, in consequence, unable to effect 
the passage of the river, but the rear division hastening to its relief, having come up, 
the Afghans were in then* turn forced hack, and put to flight, after which the 
passage of the river was effected, and Suwdt entered, as related at page 235. 

“ After this success Zain Khdn advanced to Ohak-Dara’h,§ in the Ldnw-dah division, 
opposite to Allah-dand, the chief town of Lower Suw&t, which is centrally situated, 
and commands one of the ferries over the river. He erected a fortress at this point, 
and then prepared to punish the refractory. Twenty-three times he was successful in 
skirmishes against them, and captured seven of their sangars or breast-works; and the 
whole tract (the open parts) was taken possession of, with the exception of the 
Kar akar hills and Buner. Zain KMn’s troops, however, harassed by constant 
marchings, and the necessity of always being upon the alert, and other severe duties, 
were much depressed, and therefore he asked for reinforcements.” 

The reinforcements under the Hakim, Abu-l-Fath, Hasan Beg, Shaikh ’Umar, and 
others, were sent off; and the command was, that, if the previously despatched forces 
under R&jah Bir-har, Fath-Ullah, and other leaders, were still in the Dasht (the 


* Dag probably, mentioned at page 182, but wrongly spelt above, or Bihi Dag, mentioned at page 180. 
There isli small village called Dog, on the east side of the river of Panj-Korah, which may bo the same place. 
Blr-Bar was endeavouring to join Zain Khari, who was then in Lower Suwat, but, as he had entered the hills 
by Danish-Kol, the Rajah’s force followed the same route as far as the village in question, when ho had to 
retire, and take another route, as subsequently mentioned. 

| At page 116. 

j These events happened prior to those narrated at page 169. 

§ This is turned into “ Chapdurra” in the Indian Atlas map. 

In Elliot’s “ History of India,’’ Yol. VI., page 80, the editor, Mr. Dowson, gives a translated extract from 
Abu-1-Fazl’s “ Akbar Narna’h,” from a printed text apparently. He says:— u He (Kokalt&sh) first subdued 
“ Bajaur, in which he found 30,000 houses [wc] of the Yusuf zai tribe. . . . He then marched against 

u Swad (Swat), in which mountain region there 'were 40,000 houses [«ic] of the same tribe. On reaching the 
“ banks of the river, the natives made a strenuous resistance, and the advance guard was checked for a time ; 
H but the braves of the Alta rash went to their support, and the sight of their gallantry so encouraged the rest, 
“ that they fought bravely, and put the enemy to flight. Kokaltash built a fort at Jagdara, in the midst of the 
<c country, and then applied himself to the chastisement of the enemy, Twenty-three times he was 
u victorious, and he destroyed seven armies If sangars mean armies, but they do not, and Abu-l-Fazl has 
sangars. .. ; 

For an account of the Lanw-dah division of Suwad, see page 206. 
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Ssjtttia’h), they were to unite, and march to reinforce Zain Kh&n by the MaM-khand 
Pass,-which was the nearest route.* The force under Bir-bar having failed to enter 
B&jawr by Bog,-as before related, had, not again attempted to enter the Mils; and the 
Haldm effected a junction with it, and the combined troops moved towards the pass. 
When they reached the foot of it they found that Zain Khan, had occupied the crest 
wdth a portion of bis forces, and was present with them, in order to render assistance, if 
necessary, and facilitate the passage of the troops and stores ; and there he remained 
the whole of the night and part of the following day, until all bad passed over. 

No sooner had Bir-bar joined Zain Khaii than disagreement arose, for there had 
been enmity between them before. There was no friendly feeling either between Bir- 
bar and the Hakim AM-l-FMh. At the very outset the former began to com- 



Hakim with his division of troops to Chak-Dara’h. This displeased Bir-bar, who 
resolved to thwart Zain Khan in every possible way. 

Next day, all the troops assembled around the fortress of Chak-Dara’h, and Zain 
KMn. proposed to hold a council of war (at his quarters, apparently), to deliberate on 
their future proceedings, and all the leaders were requested to attend. Bir-bar refused 
to comply, and, as an excuse, said it was more seemly to assemble round the royal 
standard (in the camp) and there deliberate. Zain Kh4n, swallowing his wrath for 
the public good, and in order to appease, if possible, the proud and pampered Brahman 
favourite, repaired to the latter’s tent, and the other leaders joined him there. On 
that occasion hard words passed between the Rajah and-the Hakim, Abfi-1-Path,j- and 
culminated in abuse, but Zain Khan, at last, succeeded in somewhat appeasing them. 
He then Stated his views. He said the campaign in the mountains was nearly over, 
for that even “the rebels,”J congregated in the Karakar hills, and in Buffer, were 
said to be “inclined to ask for pardon and submit,” only their acts were not in accord 
with their words. His object iff asking for reinforcements was to enable him to leave 
a sufficient force at Chak-Dara’h, and, with the remainder of the troops, to move in 
different directions to chastise and reduce the obstinate wherever they might be found, 
and thereby quell all opposition. He proposed that the fresh troops should undertake 
this latter duty, and that lie with his own, who had endured a great deal of hard work, 
would hold Chak-Barah and such of the territory of Suwad as was in their possession. 
But, if they preferred the contrary, he would leave them to undertake the last-named 
duty, ancl carry out the former with his own force, and deal with those rebels 
assembled in the Karakar hills. 

Neither the Rfijah nor the Hakim would consent to either arrangement; in this, at 
least, they were of one accord. They replied that the command was to make raids 
upon the country and harry it, not to attempt to hold it; and that, in combination, 


* Or Mala’li-khand ; it is spelt both ways. See page 239. On the summit of the pass there is a small 
open plain—and this Zain Khan occupied with his troops, as above mentioned—and in it are several kanda’hs 
or trenches in which a number of bodies have been buried. I have been informed that there are fissures 
in many parts of these kanda’hs, where hundreds of skulls may be seen, also swords, knives, etc. It would 
appear that a great battle had been fought here when the Idsufzis first invaded the country, or prior to that 
time, for no great battle has since occurred there. 

On the southern side of the pass there are no rivulets; and no water is procurable, save from two wells 
which have been dug near the village of Dargaey, at the foot of the pass. The Suwad valley lies high, con¬ 
sequently, the ascent on the northern side is not so long as on the southern, and the first is the easiest and 
broadest road. Spurs every here and there command it, especially on the southern side, but these ‘bright, be 
crowned without much difficulty. See page 240. 

I t must be remembered that Zain Khan’s operations did not extend beyond Lower Suwat, except skirting 
the hills of Bdjawr to get into it. 

f Hakim signifies “ a sage,” “ a philosopher,” or “ a physician,” but “ Hakim ” is meaningless. The Hakim, 
Abu-i-Fath —which was his title, not his name—like his rival, Bir-bar, was no soldier. He was called Masilj- 
ud-Din. and was a native of the country of Gil&n, now a province of Persia. When GMn fell under the power 
of Shah Tliamii-sib, Safawi, in 974 H (1566-67 A.D.), his father was thrown into prison and tortured to 
death, and Mnsih-ud-Din, and his brothers, both, subsequently, distinguished men of Akbar’s court, fled from 
the country, and came into India. The Hakim was Sadr and Amin of Bangalah in the twenty-fourth year of 
Akbar’s reign, and was a poet of great merit, and a heretic. Indeed, he has the credit of leading Akbar 
from the orthodox path of Islam. He was severely reprimanded for his insubordinate conduct towards Zain 
Khan, which brought about the disaster related above, notwithstanding the high favour in which he stood with 
the Badsliah. He died at Dharam-taur, on the march back from Kash-mir, in 997 H. (1589 A.D. ), and was 
buried at Hanm- i-Abddl. 

% “ Fanatics,” “ rebels,” “ brigands,” and “ dacoits,” of course, because they resisted invasion and defended 
their own. These are the names which have been applied to the same raco of people, within the last few weeks 
only, by newspaper philosophers. 




after having earned out this command, and punished the “refractory sufficiently, they 
should march back again to the royal camp at Atak. Bandras. 

Zain KMn urged that, it was not advisable to abandon what had been acquired after 
so much trouble ; and that, even if it was determined to abandon it, they should not 
select the most difficult route to return by, which the others appear to have proposed, 
but should choose the road they had come by, the MaM-khand Pass, where, at least, 
there was footing for troops. All was of no avail: they persisted in opposing him, 
and therefore, dropping his authority lest they might do him some injury, he gave up 
the point. 

They, however, were not willing to leave him to act alone, lest he might perform 
some feat which would raise him still higher m the Bad shah’s estimation, and bring 
confusion upon themselves at the same time. Zain KMn then endeavoured to make 
arrangements for carrying out what the others proposed and persisted in, in order, to 
attack the “ rebels ” assembled in the Karakay Hills. In this too the Rajah and the 
Hakim were opposed, and they would neither consent to take charge of either the left 
wing or the right; each wanted to act as lie thought best. 

At last, on the 2nd of Ispandibr-muz (February), some sort of arrangements, such as 
they were, having been made, the troops began their march from Chak-Dara’li towards 
the'mountain range of Karakay, separating Suwfid from Buner. 

But few details are given of the first part of the march; nor is it even mentioned 
that the StiwM river was crossed, which had, of course, to be done; nor whether this 
was effected at Chak-Dara’h or farther up. From the details, such as they are, the 
force must have marched by one of three reads : up the stream, and then have crossed 
over to Kota’k to avoid the Landakaey Pass;* or have crossed at Chak-Dara’h, passed 
Tarnah, and ascended the Landakaey mountain by the route leading over it; or have 
proceeded along the eastern bank of the river by the road, which, in the cold season, is 
available, at the foot of, and skirting, the Landakaey mountain, which juts out close 
upon the river, and which would he dangerous if the heights above were Occupied by 
an enemy. The first route is the most probable, as it- was'in that part that the 
“ rebels ” had assembled. 

The first march is said to have been to Kandak,f a distance of five km, but that 
place is not at present known. According to the distance, whichever route was 
adopted, they must have reached a point near Kota’h, above mentioned, to the south of 
which the road leading into the defile turns to the east. 

The next day, as the route was exceedingly difficult, the left division of the force 
was made a rear guard of, and the whole, having moved forward for a distance of half 
a kos, was halted^' and appears to have encamped ; for it is plainly stated, that “ it was 
“ deemed advisable that the van of the army should make a demonstration against 
“ the rebels, plunder them, and return to camp again.” 

This part of the movements of the Mughal troops .is by no means clear in the 
histories of this period ; and, although Abu-1-Fazl, in his history, enters into details 
respecting some of the incidents of this disastrous retreat, he does not do so with 
respect to this bait. It seems strange to enter a defile for only a mile or thereabouts 
and come to a stand, much less to encamp in it.J It would appear that they found 
the hills commanding the road occupied by the Yusufzis anil Mandays, and they had 
to he cleared before the march could be resumed, and that it occupied the day in 
effecting it. However, it is quite clear that the march was resumed next day, that 
the crest of the pass was reached, and that they there encountered the Afgh&ns posted 
to oppose them. According to the pro-Mughal writers, wherever the Bddshdh’s troops 
could get at the Afghans, they repulsed them ; and that in a very short time they 
crossed the kotal or pass, acquired great plunder, and took thousands of prisoners. 
The obtaining plunder in such a place, where there were no villages—at least none are 


* For a description of the road and the Landakaey mountain see my il Account of Suwat,” page 10, and 
page 197 of these Notes. In the map accompanying It this name is printed Sanddakaey—with b instead of L—- 
and was discovered too late to be remedied, I boing in England when the paper was published •, hence, some 
misprints, but in the text of the article it is correct. I havo never written it “ Lundeh Kai,” as quoted by 
MacGregor in his work, Yol. II., page 276. In Major Wilson’s map it is “ Samlakai.” Major-General Walker’s 
maps show no pass whatever, but the name appears under the strange form of Lionduki. 

| In one or two copies of the Akbar Nama’h it is Kandaiak and Kandak. The defile leading to the 
Karukar Kotal begins between Kota’h and Barx-kot, but nearer the latter place. 

J Probably the halt was made at the foot of the pass on the Suwat side, where Ligarna’i now stands. It is 
six miles, or more, from the entrance of the defile on the Suwat side to the crest of the pass, and the road is 
commanded on both sides in several places, and a stream runs through it towards the river of Suwad. 
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mentioned—is scarcely credible. Some prisoners may bare been made, but “ thousands ’ ’ 
is mere exaggeration.* 

The rear division was chiefly composed of Kabulis, who no sooner heard of plunder 
than they left their division, and hastened, for ward to share in it, and numbers of the 
other troops followed their bad example.f These, and the rest of the troops in 
advance, bad proceeded much farther than was intended; for when Zain Khan, who 
appears to have always continued with the rear, reached the ground appointed for the 
hall for that day, he found all were pushing on in the utmost disorder. 

Rajah Bir-bar was the cause of this. He, always took care to be the first, to go cm, 
and did so without in the least consulting the other leaders. On this occasion he had 
moved forward, and, without"halting at the plaee appointed for the camp, pushed 
onwards. Some of the troops bad already reached the ground, and had actually 
pitched their tents, when he arrived there. Thinking, from the Rajah’s movements, 
that they had mistaken the place, ancl that tile camping ground must be farther in 
advance, as all were going Onwards, they struck their tents again, and were engaged 
in packing and loading them when Zain Kh&n arrived, and he was under the necessity 
of following with the stream. J 

The Afghans, who were hanging on the flanks, noticing these proceedings, assailed 
the rear Jn all directions. Great confusion arose, which made the advance of the 
troops still more difficult than it had been before; for the road was so narrow that 
only two horsemen could move abreast, and the way was impeded by elephants, horses, 
and men, rolling one over the other. Hasan Khan, Batani,§ kept the Afghans at bay 
for some time, until he was wounded, and had to be carried out of the melee. On this, 
Zain Khcin himself took post in the rear, and endeavoured to make a stand in order to 
enable the others to proceed. The remainder of that day, the whole of the night, and 
for great part of the next day, the attacks on the retiring rearguard were incessant. 
Zain Khdn, with a matchlock, himself wounded no less than four of the Afghdri 
leaders. Towards the close of the second day the Badshdh’s troops were generally 
successful in beating off their assailants, and suoh of the baggage and materials as 
were carried on mules and elephants, for the most part, reached the place where the 
disorganized troops had halted, hut the loads carried on bullocks and camels fell into 
the hands of the “rebels.”!! 

The next day the march was resumed; and, having advanced for a distance of 
six kuroh, they cleared the Karakar defile,and reached Khdnpur, and there a<*ain 
encamped. ° 

There is no place in this part of Buner so called at the present time,** but there may 
have been at the period in question. This place must have been much in the same 
position that Angapur now stands in, or near by it, on the direct route from the 
Karakar Pass to the Malandaraey Kotal , which the Mughal forces took. Angapur is 
about two miles S.S.E. of Tursak, mentioned at page 248. Zain Kb An again brought 
up the rear, and had to fight the whole way until he reached it. 
lie now proceeded to the Rajah’s tent, in order to consult with him and the other 


* t'lift Afghans of Suwat will not allow that the Mughals ever succeeded in entering their valley, and 
aflirm that they were overthrown in the Shah-Ko; Pass. 

f What property the Afghans could have had to excite their cupidity is by no means to be understood. At 
present there is a small village near the crest of the Kotal, and named Karakar after it. The Kotal itself, on 
the Suwat side, is nearly two miles of ascent. 

I Bir-bar appears to have pushed on without: leaving any troops to hold the crest of the pass until the rest 
of the force, or a portion of it, came up, and to have made for the foot of it on the Buner side and beyond. 
The descent on the Buner side is rather less than the ascent from the Suwdd si'de, and is very steep and 
winding, and consists of a series or succession of terraces or gigantic steps, five .or six in number, each terrace 
or step consisting of a small plateau or ledge. It is probable that Zain Khan contemplated halting on one of 
these, the crest being held by troops, until the whole force—followers, stores, and baggage—had cleared the 
pass; but Bir-bar, anxious only for his own safety, left the others to their fate. V 

<j, The Bapim, also called Baitani, Afghans are descended from the sons of Shaikh Bait, son of’Abd-ur- 
Ltaslud, Patau. Their name has been quite eclipsed by the descendants of their sister, Bibf Mato—the Glialzis, 
and hudis. Ilasan Khan had been in the service of the Afghdu king of Bengal, and afterwards took service 
with Akbar Bad shah. He may therefore be called an Afghan of Hindustan. 

J| Jt. appears that Zain Khan had to fight the whole way from the crest to the foot of the pass, near which 
this halt, was made, to judge from the distance of the next day’s march. 

*i This defile is what we are now told, on imperfect information, by those who never heard of tips expedition, 
nor oi this defeat, u is only used by footmen but Zain Khan appears to have known that the pass was 
practicable for a considerable army. 

** .-f he y. e is a Khanpiir much farther east, near the Indus, but not the place here referred to. It is in the 
£iher Damn, and a few miles south of the Malandarey Pass, which they had not yet entered. The KMnpur 
here referred to must have been in Buner, and in its western part. 
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leaders as to their future movements. As the,remainder of the distance appeared to 
them not to be very great, and the nature of the country seemed less difficult and broken, 
they were all. of opinion, as the danger seemed over, that, they could easily get clear of 
the defiles they were then in, after which they could halt for some time, and make 
some new dispositions for the punishment and reduction of the “ rebels. 

Zaiu Khan informed them that the defiles in their front were sufficiently difficult, 
more so even than those they had just emerged from,* and that to attempt to proceed 
as they had been doing was merely to court destruction. He strongly advised that 
they should stay in the open position they were then hr for a time. They had plenty 
of provisions and forage, water in abundance, and their camp, not commanded trom 
any hills; and that, after bringing their troops into some sort of reorganization, they 
should undertake further operations against the Yusufzfs. It is probable that he 
meant that they should pause before endeavouring to proceed through the pass between 
them, and the Bddshdh’s camp at Atak, as further offensive operations, against the 
Ydsufzls was out of the question. 

It was all of no avail: the arrogant favourite and the others obstinately adhered 
to their own opinions, and Zain Khan had again to give way. On the 6th of the 
month Ispandiar-mtiz, the march was again resumed in the direction of the Malan- 
daraey Kotul;\ leading out of Buner into the Sarna’h. Acquainted with the nature 
of the route, Zain KMn again brought up the rear, while the Brahman favourite took 
eare to be well in advance,' such was his anxiety to get out of the hills he lyas destined 
never’to leave. 

The opposition on the part of the Afghans was greater, than before. The troops hacl 
only managed to get on for a short distance by the time the day was tar advanced ; 
and the crest of a defile immediately in their front they imagined to be the termina¬ 
tion of the great defile, and on reaching it they came to a halt. When Zain Khan 
arrived with the rear-guard, they found that there was yet another defile to be 
passed before the actual crest of the Kutal could be reached. As the position they 
were then in was commanded from the heights around, an eftort was made to get out 
of it. The arrangement was this : the van was to push on and gain the crest, occupy 
all the commanding points, and hold them and the crest. Then the main body, with 
the tents, baggage, and followers, was to follow and bivouac at the foot of it for the 
night, on account of the difficulty of the way, and push on with the first streak of 
morning light.' This arrangement, hacl it been carried out, might have saved the 
force. As the Afghans were then beginning to press upon the rear again, and ready 
to harass their retreat, Zain Kb,in faced about with the rear-guard to drive them off. 
On this, and seeing the rapid advance of the van to secure the crest of the pass and 
heights commanding it, as previously arranged, the main body imagined that all 
dangers and obstructions were at an end, ancl began to push on again without any 
order whatever, totally disarranged the order of the march, and again threw every 
thing into utter confusion. 

The orders of the commanders could not have been properly explained for such 
mistakes to occur. All the shouting, halting, bringing back, and persuasion, and 
even violence, on the part of the leaders, was of no avail; and the .Afghans, who 
crowded the heights around, as numerous as ants or locusts, poured in volleys of 
arrows and stones among the now disorderly crowd, and sent glreat pieces of rock 
rolling down upon them. Completely panic-stricken, totally unacquainted with the 
way, ancl night coming on, they got entangled in the mazes of the hills. In their 
anxiety to get forward many fell into pits and holes, while some fell into ravines and 
over precipices and perished in the abysses beneath, while the route itself was com¬ 
pletely blocked up, elephants, horses, and men being mixed up together in inextricable 
confusion and disorder, and impeding each other. Many lives were lost in the crush, 
and many brave men made a stand, and fell fighting valiantly. Rajah Blr-bar, as on 
former occasions, was well in advance. Some small bodies of troops, which happened 
to he acquainted with the way, managed to push on and get out of the crush ; and,. 


* The route taken in this disastrous affair can be easily traced on Major Wilson’s map. 

I notice some strange discrepancies between that, map and another in the u Geographical Magazine ” for 
August, 1875, based on a map by Surgeon-Major Bellew. According to the former, the route over the Karakar 
Pass from Suwdd is by Kota’h, while by the latter it is by Bari-kot, several miles farther north. The latter, 
likewise, gives no indication whatever of the Landakaey Pass, and both have Ling&mt on the wrong side of 
the mountain range, on the Buner side instead of on the Suwad side. Neither map shows or refers to the 
Malandaraey Pas9 in any way, but it is shown in the Indian Atlas map. 
f Mentioned and described at page 249. 
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near the closOof (he clay, another body of troops succeeded in clearing the defile, and 
reached the halting place beyond, previously determined upon. 

Zam.Klian, who was still bringing up the rear, and keeping the Afghans at hay, 
'determined to throw himself Upon the enemy and close his career on this disastrous 
occasion, and could not be induced tjp retire. At last, the Bahadur, Janisli,* seizing 
the reins of his horse, brought it round, and the horse and rider Away out of the press 
whether htv would or no. 'They reached a gorge where dead and disabled elephants, 
horses, baggage, tents, and men?—soldiers and followers—were all heaped together in 
such a way that they had to dismount'from their horses before they could gCt along; 
and, in this manner, Zain Kliap and his party, with the utmost difficulty, reached the 
halting place as night was closing in. . ^ 

This was a comparatively safe position, hut they bad scarcely reached it-when some 
one raised a cry that the Afghans were in hot pursuit. Some say that a man—an 
Afghan, accCrdingto some accounts—brought information to Bin-bar, always well in 
front, and first to fly, that the Afghans meditated a night attack upon the position, 
and that, as the defile remaining "To be passed whs not more than three or four hoi, 
they would be absolutely sale from attack if that was only cleared. Without consult¬ 
ing with Zain Khan, he set out with his immediate followers in order to reach a 
place Of safety, and the rest of the disorganized forces followed his example. Be this 
version correct or not, the panic was complete, and the whole again rushed forward. 
It was every man for himself, and the only idea seemed to be that safety lay in 
pushing onwards. In the darkness of the night they missed the way, and entered 
defiles leading in other directions, while the Afghans, who were again on their track, 
were weary of slaying, capturing, and securing prisoners and plunder*' Next day, 
hundreds of those, Who had missed the road in the darkness, were overtaken and slain 
at the hands of their pursuers, a great number were made captive, and the Afghans 
were so glutted with spoil that they could not cany the whole away. 

Abu-1-Fazl has the assurance to inform us that 500 men lost'their lives on that 
occasion, and another writer says the loss was 1,000 killed, and that the maimed and 
wounded were innumerable. The most trustworthy writers, however, state that 8,000 
men perished in that disastrous retreat, among whom were 500 men of note, including 
Hasan KMu, the Batanx.f The arrogant Brahman, Bir-bar, the first to ily on“all 
occasions, and the chief cause of this disaster, together with others who had thwarted 
Zain Khan on all occasions, perished. Another of them, the Hakim, Abu-1-Fath, 
however, succeeded, after much difficulty, in company with Zain Khan, in reaching 
the camp at Atak Baiidras, in a sorry plight, with the shattered remnant of that army, 
on the 5th of Babf-ul-Awwal, 994 H. (13th February, 1586).J 


* The BahAdur Janish, the meaning of which former word, according to the “ TabakAt-i-NABiri,” is “ a 
warrior ” (see my Translation, page 968), was a good and efficient soldier, and was a Turk-mau by descent. He 
had been in the service of Akbar Badshah’s brother, MirzA Muhammad Hakim, feudatory of KAbni. When 
he died he took service with the Badshbh, his brother. Jauisii died fifteen years subsequent to this catastrophe. 
A son of his, Shadi Beg, rose to high rank in Shah-i-Jahau’s reign, served in several campaigns, and was once 
governor of the province of KAbul. He served in Aurnng-zeb’s expedition against Kandahar, was at Bast along 
with Rustam Khan. After that affair he was raised to the rank of commander of 3,500, and received the title 
of Shuja’at Khan. He again took part in the Kandahar campaign under DArA Shukoh, described at page 23, 
and was again at Bust with .Rustam Khan. He died shortly after that campaign. 

t The strength of the combined Mughal forces is not anywhere stated. Oriental writers, generally, only 
mention the number of the enemy. In this instance the strength could scarcely have been loss than 20,000 men 
—Zain Kh&n’s original force 10,000, and those with Bir-Bar and Ab6-1-Fath 5,000 each. But, in any case, it 
could not have been less than 15,000 or 16,000 men, of which more than one half perished, without accounting 
the number of prisoners captured. Great, as this disaster was, it by no means comes up to that in the Landey 
KMn.n’li Kotal, related at page 40, when 40,000 were annihilated. 

t In a “ History of Afghanistan from the Earliest Times,” by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., previously 
referred to, and which “ The Times” newspaper pronounces “a marvel of accuracy,” the following is given as 
the version of this affair, from translations apparently, and from “other records of the period,” whatever they 
may be :— 

“ The first army was directed by Akbar against the Ytisufzais, then, as now, occupying the country beyond 
the Mahaban mountain, the BAner and Chaghfirzai hills, and the country north of the former [but all these events 
happened much farther westwards, where Yiisufzis, then as now. dwell]. His army was commanded by his 
foster-brother, Zain Khan. It would appear that this general was at first successful. It is recorded by 
AbuJfaz! [in Blochraann’s translation of the A’m-i-Akbnri rather] that ‘he moved into the district of Waijfis 
north of Peshawar ’ [Bloehmann has ‘ Waijiir ’ for Bajawr or Wajawr, ‘ b ’ and ‘ w ’ being interchangeable; but 
the extracts he gives are not from Abu-l-Fazl: the notices of Akbar’s nobles and commanders are taken, as he 
says, from,tbe'Ma’a?ir-i-Uinara. See his Translation, note 1, page 308]. Several chiefs sued for pardon [for 
defending their own ?]. After this he creuted a fort at Jakdarah [always a long vowel where it does not occur 
m the original, as in ‘ YusAfzai ’], iri the middle of the country [what country ? Waijus perhaps ?], and defeated 
the enemy in' twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Raja Bir 
Bar and Hakim [in Blochmanu’s ‘ A’in-i-Akbari,’ the names are generally correctly given, Hakim, is meaning- 




Akbar IMdshali was so much grieved at the loss of his favourite, and that Ms 
body had not been brought in to be burnt, that he took no food for two days and 
nights ; and, for some days, he would not admit Zain Klnin, and the Hakim, Abu-l- 
Bath, to his presence, because they had not seen that Bir-bar’s body was brought 

back. ri . 

On the third day, however, after their arrival they were of necessity admitted. 
The whole camp was thrown into confusion on the receipt of reports that the 1 usufzis- 
and Mandars, and other Afghans, their allies, were advancing- in strong force upon 
Atak. The Shdli-zMah, Murad, was hurried across the Indus with a force to oppose 
their advance, and the pradeht llftjah, Todar Mai, was sent along with him as his. 
counsellor and guide. They took the precaution of crossing the Indus below Atak 
Bandras, and keeping the Landaey Sin or river of KAbul between themselves and the 
imaginary foe, but subsequently crossed it, and took up a position at Misri Bdnda h, 
close to the ferry over the river, opposite the present Akora’h, a good position for 
acting on the flank of an enemy marching towards Atak from the north-west or north. 
Zaih Khdn, and the Hakim, Abii-l-Fatli, received orders to join the Shah-zadahs army, 
with the remnant of their shattered forces ; and, shortly after, the Kuuvvar, Man Singh, 
was recalled from Jam-rud, with his troops, to strengthen it. 

The subsequent movements of this army need not be related here. Suffice it to say 
that, soon after, strong forts were erected at tJliaudh, and on the Ivoh or Hill of the 
Langar, and named Langar-Kot, to overawe the Mandars, which places have been 
referred to at pages 215, 216, 247, and 248. 

1st October,' 18S0. 

[ es8 ] Abfil Filth, with some troops. It is clear from the above recital, and other records of tho period, that, 
however successful Zain KMu might have been in his advance into the hills, the Yusufzais then showed so 
formidable a front [after being worsted in twenty-threo fights ?] that he was compelled to wait for reinforce¬ 
ments. The reinforcements were led by Raja Bir Bar and Abdi Fath to a point which we may suppose 
to have been near Jakd&rah [by no means]. Then there onsued, unhappily, a difference of opinion between 
the two chief generals [in a footnote it is said Bir Bar was ‘a Brahman, a poet, and diplomatist ’]. Bir Bar 
was in favour of a combined attack upon the tribes, to be followed by a prompt retreat. Zain Klutn was of 
opinion that the attack should not be made with the combined forces ; that they should operate on two lines 
that whilst one force held the position he occupied, tho other should make a detour [to Waijus probably ?] and 
attack the enemy, on their flank, or in their rear [where ‘ the enemy ’ was posted the chronicler sayeth not]. 
But he was overruled, and it was decided to attack the hill men [where?], and, penetrating tho mountains, 
to return by another road, by way of Karakar. Bir Bar led the advance, Hakim Abut Fath the centre, and 
Zain Khan the rear. The pass they had to traverse [what, pass?] was long and difficult. Nevertheless, by 
incredible exertions, Bir Bar reached the summit by sunset. But he had scarcely arrived there, when, 
from flanks and from the front, the Afghans poured down arrows and stones upon his men, and with such 
effect that they fled in panic, briskly pursued by the enemy. With difficulty Bir Bar retreated to the foot 
of the pass, and effected there, with a portion of his force, a junction with the two other divisions, which, 
likewise attacked, had with difficulty repulsed the enemy [it will be noticed that the facts are directly 
coatrar vl, 

“ That night and the following dav the Yusufzais continued the attack, inflicting greater and greater loss on 
the imperialists [the invaders of independent territory]. As-the second night fell the generals held a council of 
war. Zain Khan was in favour of treating [hut wlint ‘ History ’ says so ?]. Bir Bar would not hear of such 
a course [this must be ironical], but, dreading another night attack, he, without communicating with Zain 
Khan, drew off [that is, he ran away, leaving the rest to their fate], in the night through a defile, which he 
believed had been left unguarded. But the Yusufzais had set a snare for his destruction. Hardly had he 
reached the gorge at the head of the defile [what defile, and what gorge ? It will be noticed that, without 
referring to them, the Karakar Kotal and Malaudaraey Kotal, although their, crests are twenty miles apart, and 
a great valley of some eighteen miles in breadth intervenes, have been made one], than the mountaineers 
set upon him, and almost destroyed his force. The slaughter was terrific. ‘Nearly eight thousand men, 
‘ perhaps even more,’ writes Badaoru, ‘ were killed. Bir Bar also was among tho slain. 

[The Buda’unI, that is, the Persian text of his work, says, “a terrible defeat ensued, and near upon 8,000 
“ men were killed or lost upon that occasion. Bir-Bay, who, for fear of his own life, had been the one to fly, 
“ was slain, and became one among the dogs of hell, and received the reword of his evil deeds. Numbers of 
“ nobles and distinguished men were killed, and the prisoners, who shall number them ? ”] 

“ Meanwhile Zain Khan and Abdl Fath had been furiously attacked. When day broke he [sic] began to 
retreat over the Bilandri [but where or what that is is not mentioned. Bir Bar was killed when flying from 
the last defile in the Malandaraey Kotal. There were no separate affairs: they were, all together:], still 
followed by the enemy. All that day he managed to keep his men together, amidst enormous difficulties; 
but when night fell the rumour that the Afghans were upon them produced a panic, and they dispersed in 
disorder [this was the time that Bir-Bar was killed: his flight caused the panic]. Great was the slaughter 
[this is mere repetition, and an addition to the first], and it was with but few men only, and on foot, that 
Zain Khan and Abul Fath reached the Emperor’s cafnp at Atok.”—Pp. 192-194. 

I have deemed it well to quote this passage here—fiction as opposed to facts—in order to show how Oriental 
history is often written, and what errors are liable to occur from imperfect information. I. think ^ it will be 
admitted, that a casual reader of the passage in question, indeed even one acquainted with the Transrlndus 
frontier, and with the best map before him, would be totally ituable to understand, or to point out, where these 
operations and this disaster took place. Not a single incident in tho whole affair happened north of, or near 
either the “ Mahaban mountaiu,” or “the Ghaghurzai hills.” There are no such hills really : the tract 
o'f country in which the Chagbam Yusufzis dwell, one or two writers have lately dubbed “ the Ghaghurzai 
hills.” 








Sixty-second lioitte. From Gilgit to Karyali-i-Bddshdk, or “ The liddshdlis Village," 

which is in Bnner. 

“ Having reached Baler&’h,* also written Batera, mentioned in. the■ route from 
Gilgit to Kuz or Bower Taha-Kot (page 190), which is the extreme north-western 
point of the Pakhla’i district, and crossed to the other side by means of a raft, you 
proceed seven kuroh in the direction of south-west, and roach the entrance of the 
JDara’h of'Shdng.f This is of considerable size, and out of it a river issues which 
rises in the mountains bounding the Dara’h of Suw&d on the east, about the parallel 
of Saiydfrgan and Islam-pur, aiftl the Dam’ll of Buner on the north, and, flowing east¬ 
wards, unites with the Alrie-Sia. ■ ,■ j ; v 'i -^ 

“ Prom this point, having proceeded into the dara’h for a distance of fifteen kuroh 
in the direction of west, inclining north-west, you reach the village of Sluing, which 
is of considerable size, and is peopled, like the dara’h itself, by the Chagharzis, One of 
the sub-tribes of the Yusufzi Afghans, £ Prom the village of SMng you go twenty 
kuroh in the direction of south-west, and reach Sanihala or Sanihala’h, and Chdgam,§ 
two villages belonging to the same Afghan people, and on the way thither you meet 
with excess of mountainous country, and of ascents arid descents. You then have to 
go eight kuroh in the direction of south-west, and reach Sbikoll, [| which is a large 
village; and another seven kuroh, much in the same direction as before, brings you to 
Ghazi Khfinl Prom that place to the itaryah-i-Badshah the road has been before 
described. 

“ Prom Shikoli to Ghazi Khani the Maklizi^ clan of the Ilyaszi Yusufzi tribe 
dwell; and, from the commencement of the Dara’h of Sluing, the tract passed through 
is accounted in Buner. From Shikoli. to Kabul-Grfim is a distance of twenty-five 
kuroh, which is well known. 

“ Between Batera’h and the Dara’h of Ddngrak much gold and lag ward-lapis 
lazuli—is obtained from the rivers, in such wise that people even go so far as to say, 
That most of the utensils of the inhabitants of that part are of gold.” 

Prom the village of Saigur, which is the dwelling-place of the Spin Kafiris, as far 
down as Makhad, below Atak, the banks of the Abde-Sin are so high, the river 
flowing through a very mountainous tract of country, that its waters cannot be made 


* This village is peopled by the section of the Chaghara Malxzi Yusufzis called Junah Khel, but it is not 
khown as “ Bat<4ra.” [ , 

\ This place is not called “ Shuhg.” In the map published in the “ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” 
in 1878, to illustrate the “ Mullah’s ” surveys and explorations from the “fort of Abazai,” by Dir, through 
•“ Yassin,” “ Gilghifc,” and down the Indus by this very route, he had a place entered in it called “ Shang,” on 
its West bank, at the mouth of a stream which he therein calls the “ Ghorban N.,” which is made to issue 
from the mountains bounding Suwat on the east, and which, for tho first half of its course, flows a little to the. 


south of east, and for the last half about due east, and then enters the Indus immediately north of “ Shdng. 

“ Chakesar,” in that map, lies 11 miles to the S.S.E. of Shang, between which two places a dotted line repn 
sents a road; and there is another from u Chakesar ” to “ Gunagar,” about the same distance S.E. In his 
-last map, that accompanying his “Swat” surveys, published with the Surveyor General’s Report for 1878-79, 
all is changed. “ The Gliurband N.” now runs in a totally different direction—N. instead of E.S.E.; “ Shang” 
and u Gunagar” are riot entered in it, and “Chakesar,” which, on his former journey, was II miles from the 
nearest point of the Indus banks, has now moved to within 3| miles of it. In the former map Taha-Kot was 
15 miles from “ Chakesar now it is but 9. Many other astounding changes, which appear to have taken 
place since his first surveys, will be found in the map of his last, so many indeed as to make one somewhat 
doubtful of their accuracy. 

J They are Malm Ydsufzis, but not “ Malfzai Yiisufzais.” 

§ Although “ Sbang” has disappeared from his last map, the “ Mullah ” has both Sanihala’h and Chagam in 
;it, under the names of “ Sanela” and “Chagam.” 

The map accompanying Major J. Biddulph’s book, “ Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh,” appears to be largely 
based on the “ Mullah's ” first map; and the author s.eems to describe the Indus valley from “ Derbund,” as 
lie calls Dar-bond, up to Btinjzey, from that map, for the tract in question has never yet been visited by a 
European. 

|| It is important to notice that, in his account of the Dara’h of Buner, the author of these surveys distinctly 
says that “the water of the Buner Dara’h” —which he keeps distinct from the Khwar-i-Daulotzi and its 
feeders, and the stream which comes from the direction of Adam Banda’h, and which, having united with it, 
receives the name of Barandu—“ having flowed towards % Shikoli, ft nail// unites with the Abac-Sin below 
Kabul-Gram ” Thus it appears that, the water of the northern portion of Buner, for Shang is part of 
Buner, takes a different course to what has hitherto been supposed. See page 286, and also pages 215, 249, 
nd 268. \ 

f Also mentioned at pages 249 and 268, but not called “ Makhozai.” In coming from Gilgit, in order 
to reach Karyaivi-Badsliab in Buner, you turn up the Dara’h of Shang, after passing Batera’h, and go 
on direct to Shikoli, the point here mentioned, instead of taking the roundabout way of going down to 
Kabul-Gram, and from thence up the dara’h mentioned in the Sixty-fourth Route (page 268) to Shikolr* * § 
Compare “ the Mullah’s ” two maps with the “ Dardistan ** map in the “ Geographical Magazine ’’ for August 
1875. 



Available for purposes of irrigation. From the Kohistrin of the Yrisufzls, referred to 
in this route, down to Makliad, there is a class of people known by the general name 
of Gir,* who pass all their time, both day and night, in their boats. These people 
narrowly examine both hanks of the river, and, whenever they find any earth fit for 
their purpose, they take it, wash it, and extract therefrom gold* dust and lapis lazuli, 
and one tola hi of the latter sells for from six to seven rdpis.” 

Sixty-third Route* § From R&z or Lower Tahd-Kot, or Taha'h-Kot, to Kogd or 
Kogah, in Chamla’h , a distance of forty kuroh icest. This road also goes on to 
Fes'hdwar, 

“ The route from Kuz Taha’h-Kot to Kribul-Grdm has been given in the account of 
the road from Gilgit to the former place (page 190). 

“ Setting out from Kabul-Gram, and proceeding a distance of two kuroh in the 
direction of south-west, inclining south, yon reach the small village of Biyrir, peopled 
by Sayyids. Another kuroh in the same direction brings you to Biy, and, about the 
same distance farther on, to Kalimrich. You then continue to go on for another 
kuroh and reach Didal; and from this place to Kribul-Grdm the tract of country is 
inhabited by the Chagbarzi branch of the Malizx Yusufzis, which contains several 
smaller divisions. 

“ Leaving Didal, you go one kuroh and a half to Kama or Kama’li,j: and then 
another two kuroh arid a half more to TJudba, and about the same distance farther to 
Abu Brinda’h. The route from thence to Kogd has been elsewhere described (at 
page 285). 

“ From Manjba’h-Kot, which has already been referred to (at page 285) as being 
situated in this tract of country, to Aojza’i, which Eastern Afghans, who turn the 
softer sound of “Jz” into “ g,” call Aoga’i,§ on the opposite side (eastern hank) of 
the Abde-Sin, is a distance of eighteen kuroh, and the road thither is well known. 
Setting out from Manjha’h-Kot and proceeding one kuroh towards the south, you 
reach Kdrur, and then go on to Maidrin, a kuroli and a half distant. From thence 
you go to Bagiaaa’h,|| a small village belonging to the Yusufzis, and continue onwards 
for another kuroh and a half to Lad, crossing, by the way, tlio Abde-Sin .by means of 
a raft. Marair, elsewhere referred to, lies one kuroh south of Bagianali on the same 
side of the Abde-Sin. 

“Leaving Lad, you proceed five kuroh in the direction of east to Sher Gliar,f and 
another kuroh brings you to the village of Bawar Shrill.** From thence you g'o on to 
Aojza’i or Aoga’i, the road to which is elsewhere described (page 284). 

“ From Manjha’h-Kot to Lrid the road runs in a southerly direction, but, from 
Lrid to Briwar Shah, the direction is east, ascending a mountain range of considerable 
elevation.” 

Sixty-fourth Route. From Kuz or Lower Tahd-Kot to Karyah-i-JBddshdh,f\ or 
“ The Bddshdlis Village,” in the territory of Buner, a distance of forty lour oh in 
the direction of west. 

“ The road from Kuz or Lower Tahd-Kot to Kdbul-Grriin has been just described. 
Setting out from thence, you proceed for a distance of fifteen kuroh in the direction of 


* The participle of Persian or Tajzik yiriftan, to take, catch, seize, etc. 

t A tola'll is over seven pennyweights troy, and less than eight. Abu-I-Fazl, in the A’m-i-Akbari, in his 
description of the Sar-kar or Province of Kash-mir says, that, “ near Kargiinu there is a cTara’h called 
“ Soyam. From Kamraj this dara-h adjoins Kashghar, and on the west Pakhla’i. In that dara’h gold is 
“ found. In places where water passes they spread out the skins of long-haired goats, and place stones on 
“ their sides to prevent the water from carrying them away. After three days they remove the skins, and 
“ spread them out in the sun; and when they become dry they shake them, and obtain from them particles 
“ of gold to the extent, on the average, of (about) three tola'/is. Another dara’h adjoins (the one mentioned 
“ above) which they call Gilgit, and this likewise adjoins Kashghar (Kashkiir), and there they also obtain 

“ gold by washing.Gold is also obtained from the Padmati, which flows out of the country of 

“Dar-Du ; and on the banks of the same river there is a stone-built idol-temple, dedicated to Durga, and 
“ called Sarda” In some copies of the text it is Sharda. 

Dar-D\i, the country of the race known as Dard, although so recently “ discovered/’ was well known three 
and four centuries ago. 

J “ Kara ” is incorrect, as likewise is “ Jubba” for Dudbd. 

§ See note f, page 284, and page 285. 

|j See Forty-fifth Route, page 190. 

<|f This place is sitiiated on the Hunar river, about two kuroh and a half S.S.W. of Aojza’i. It is walled, 
and is the frontier village, in this direction, of Muhammad Akram Khan, the Tunawali, chief of Anb. 

** See page 285. 

ft Sayyids .are partial to such names for their villages. There is another called Kalaey-i-B&dsbah close to 
S’bewa’h of Ktinar. See pages 110 and 252. 
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west, in the bed (following the 
Upper Suwad on the east, ai 
Ily&szi Yusuf zi Afghans (referred to in the Sixty-second Route), situated on its 
banks. By the way you pass numerous villages, and meet with many ascents and 
descents, while lofty mountains rise up both on the right band and on the left. The 
villages of this part are known as Mukhzi,f in the same maimer that other hippa’hs or 
districts are called after an Afghan tribe or section of a tribe. 

“ Leaving the village of Shikoli, you proceed eight kuroli in the direction of west, 
and reach Karyah-i-Bfidshhh or the “Village of the Bddsb/th,” which is peopled by 
Sayyids, the descendants of the much-venerated Sayyid,’All, the Tirmizi, who is 
looked upon by the Afghans of those parts as one of the greatest of their saints. 

“West and south of the village are two small rivers, one of which comes from the 
north-west, from the Gadilzi Dara’h, and the other from the north-eastward, from 
Palhana’h Banda’h. These two streams meet at a short distance north of the village, 
and, near their junction, the Mazar—Tomb and Shrine—of the Sayyid, ’All, is 
situated. ”J 


Sixty-fifth Route. From QarM-i-Sa’ddat Khan, the Chief Town of the Sar-kdr or 
District of Pakhlai, to JPes’hdwar by way of Tor-beta’h. 

“ On the west side of Garhi-i-Sa’adat Khan § a large river flows, called the Kunhar 
or Khunar, |] for it is written both ways, and also Nayan-Sukh,^ which comes from the 
right hand, and, flowing towards the left, unites with the river known as the Nad or 
Kishan-Gangd, which, a short distance below Muzaffar-dMd, unites with the Bihat, 
Wihat, or Jhilam, A great deal of cultivated land is irrigated from the water of the 
Kunli&r river. Prom Garhi-i-SaYidat Kirin, four kuroh distant, in the direction of 
west, inclining south-west, is Phagla,** a village of considerable size; and on the way 
thither is excess of ascents and descents, and great scarcity of water. Prom thence, 
distant two kuroh and a half in the direction of south-west, is Lubar-Kot,fj- another 


* This is the same place as is reached in going the direct road from Gilgit to Karyah-i-Badshah by the 
Shang Dara’U described in the Sixty-second Route, which see, and also pages 2lo, 249, 266, and 286. 

In his first map, “ the Mullah ” has a river running south-east from the east side of the mountain range 
bounding the Dara’h of Suwad on the east, which unites with the Indus immediately below what he styles 
“ Kuz Kabalgram,” and this he calls the “ Makhozai N.” This is pretty correct. Immediately above this 
river, farther north, he has two other rivers, coming from the same mountain range, and running in a similar 
direction towards the Indus. The southern one he calls the “ Puran N.,” and the northern one, the 
“Ghorban N.,” which enters the Indus at a place called “ Shang.” Thus, including the latter, he has 
three rivers above or north of the Barandu of Buner, all tributaries of the Indus. 

In the map accompanying his “ Swdt explorations,” all is changed. The “ Makhozai N.,” the $ Puran N.,” 
and the “ Ghorban N.,” have disappeared ; and wliat was the “ Ghorban N.,” joining the Indus immediately 
above a place called “ Shang ” (which he mistook for the name of a place instead of the Shang Dara’h, just men¬ 
tioned in the Sixty-second Route), and in his first map situated 17 miles north of his “Kuz Kdbalgram,” is 
now, in his latest map, the “ Itai Dara,” and its river unites with the Indus two miles south of “ Kabalgram,” 
at the point where the “ Makhozai N.,” formerly did, according to his first map. 

According to the latter map, the Suwat river, immediately west of Manglawar (his “ Manglor ”), was 
31 miles from the Indus : now it is just 21 miles. 

What he first called the “Makhozai N.” was the river of the Shang Dara’h, described in my Sixty-second 
Route ; and the river which appears in his new “ Itai Dara ” is the same stream which runs through the 
Sluing Dara’h, because he has both Sanihala’h and Chagara in it, under the names of “Sauela” and 
“ Chagam,” as gi ven in my account of it. 

But why such utter variance between the two maps, which must be apparent to the most superficial observer, 
for, in both, dotted lines are given showing his route, and places said to have been actually visited by him ? 
Such terrible discrepancies incline one to be very sceptical as to a great deal of his “ explorationsfor who 
shall say what a third exploration might produce ? 

| Sec page, 266. 

t See pages 248 and 249. 

^ Now Garlri-i-Hablb-Ullah. It appears in our maps as “ Gurhi Hubbeboolah,” and “ Hubeebooluh,” and 
in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s work as “ Habibula ” and “ Hablbula.” As it is derived from the two Arabic 
words “ Habib,” beloved, and “ Allah,” the Almighty, God, it] is evident that neither is correct. Habib-UUah 
was the name of Sa’&dat Khan’s son. See page 279. 

|| This river cannot be written or called “ Kunhar,” correctly, because the “ u ” is not long. The Kunhar 
comes from the Kohistan of Pakhla’i, from the kot-i db or lake Lolti-Sara— sara, signifies a lake in Sauskrit— 
in the extreme northern point of the Kag-han, not ^Kdgan,” Dara’h. Except in time of flood, it is generally 
knee-deep. Abbot says, " it is nowhere fordable in the hot season ho probably meant. 

If See page 279. 

** This place appears in the largest scale map of the Haz&mh district as now constituted, under the 
vitiated form of “Pughluh,” but in the Indian Atlas map it is “Phugra.” Doth places are in our own 
territory too. 

|| u Luburkot” in the large map, but “ Lubburkote” of the Indian Atlas map. 


course) of a river rising in the mountains boundin^ 
d reach Shikoli,* a large village belonging to the 
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large village; and on the way thither you meet with much cultivation. Two kuroh 
and a half from that place, in the same direction as before, is MAn-Sikrah* * * § or MAn- 
Serak, a village of considerable size on the frontier of the territory of Sa’Adat KkAu, 
the Suwati. ‘From thence, two kuroh farther on, in the direction of south-west, is 
Sahalia, also written Shahalia,f a large village under the sway of Gul Sher 
Khan, the Tunawali; and, close to the village, is a river called the Ickhar,J which 
comes from the left hand, and, flowing to the right, subsequently unites with the Siran 
river. 

“ A little to the west of SahallA is the large village of Jallu; and the river flows 
close past it,on the right hand, from thence you have to go on for the distanoe of 
.another two kuroh in the direction of south-west to Balhag,§ through a populous and 
well-cultivated tract of country. You then proceed another kuroh west, and reach 
Nanotri,|| and then go on half a kuroh to Thatlh.^f You then proceed for another 
two kuroh, in much the same direction as before, to Chhotian Chamatian,** * * §§ two large 
villages lying contiguous to each other ; and the way thither lies through a tract 
containing numerous ascents and descents, and scarcity of water. Another kuroh 
in the direction of south-west, inclining west, from the last-named villages, brings 
yon to the large village of Kangar,ff and the Siran river shows itself on the right 
hand. 

“From thence you proceed two kuroh in the same direction as before, and reach the 
considerable village of Mangali,^ on the afore-mentioned river, and then go on 
another half a kuroh south-west to PhuMr,§§ situated on the other (left) or east side 
of the Siran river. This river comes from the right hand, and, flowing towards the 
left, unites with the Jilsi river under Kot ’IsA KhAn. The chiefs of these parts have 
caused canals to be cut from the Siran in all directions, and brought water into their 
lands ; and, except in time of flood, it is about knee-deep. 

“ Leaving PhuhAr, you proceed five kuroh in the direction of west, inclining south, 
west, to Gan-dab, hut, more correetly, Ganli-daf,|j || which is a village of large size 
inhabited by Sayyids. On the way thither there is scarcity of water, aqd profusion of 
ascents and descents. Prom Gan-dab or Ganh-daf you go on to Tawwi^T a small 
village belonging to the AbAzi*** clan of the UtmAnzl Mandars,fff and the route leads 
along the bed of the Gandab or Ganhdaf River. It is very rough, with many ascents 
and descents. 

“ The authority of Gul Sher KhAn, chief of the tribe of Tunawal, ceases at the 
village of Gan-dab or Ganb-daf. The Gan-dab or Ganh-daf river passes north of Tawwi, 
and unites with the AbAe-Sin, or Sind-SAgar, which great river flows about a quarter 
kuroh farther to the west. From Tawwi you go two kuroh south-west and reach Tor- 
bela’h, which is a village of considerable size inhabited by the AbAzi clan of AfghAns 
above referred to, and is the place of residence of Bulancl KhAn, the SardAr or chief of 
the AbAzi. 

The xlbAe-Sin lies on the west side, and below the village; and here is an established 
ferry known as the Guzar of Tor-hela’li, and several ferry-boats are at all times ready 
for use. Here, likewise, the cesses on traders and travellers are collected. 

As the traders of KAbul, Kasli-mir, and Pakhla’i, for the most part cross the AbAe- 


* It is now a considerable town, containing upwards of 3,000 inhabitants, 

t “ Shoheliya ” of the large map. 

t Not 44 Itcbar.” 

§ “ Balhug ” of the maps. 

|| This word is plainly written as above rendered in the best copy of the MSS., and in two others it is 
doubtful, being written apparently Nabobri and Nabotri or Banotru The place is not to be found in either of 
our maps, unless “Naroon ” of the large scale map is meant for it.* 

f “ Thuthee” of the Indian Atlas map. 

** These appear in the large map referred to, under the single name, but much vitiated, of “ Churaufctee,” 
and in the Indian Atlas map as “ Churmutteean.” 

ff " Kungoor ” of the large map. 

jf This placo is not to be found in our maps: perhaps it has gone to decay. We have the “ Mangul ” 
river, however, which unites with the Siran a little to the north of ThathL It is a different place from that 
mentioned at page 280. 

§§ This place appears in the large map under the name of " Poohar,” but, in the Indian Atlas map, it is 
“ Powar.” 

1111 “ Gandaf ” of the large map, but “ Gandam ” of the Indian Atlas map. In a “ History of Hazarah ” by 
a native, it is also called “ Gan-daf.” 

fir “ Tuvee” in the first-mentioned map, “ Towie ” in the latter. 

*** Aba Khel Utmanzis, probably. 

ttf The Utmanzl here referred to are not “a tribe of Hazara/’ nor are they Yusufzls, whatever the 
“ TJtiminzais ” may be. 
ttt $ ec P a S e 



Sin at this point, the KMn, above referred to, receives a small sum of money yearly 
from the treasury of Timur SMh, Sadozx, the Badshtth of Kabul, through the revenue 
collector of the Sar-kar or district of Atak, hy way of a jdgir or allowance for pro¬ 
tecting them. The Khan also collects a small cess from them.” 

Erom Tor-hela’h another route leads to Bir. You leave the former place and pro¬ 
ceed three kuroh in the direction of north-east, inclining north, to Saw&bi, and 
then two kuroh and a half, in the same direction as before, to Kalinjar,* also written 


* “ Kulinjur,” and “ Kulinger,” respectively, of the two maps before referred to. 

I have previously mentioned that a considerable number of Afghans dwell east of the Abae-Sm or Indus; 
and it will be well perhaps to notice "them briefly here, as some doubts appear to exist as to there being any 
purely Afghan people at all located in that part. I recollect, many years ago, that an officer in civil employ 
in the Panj-ab, on.one occasion, when a vacancy occurred in the Haz&rah district, to which the tracts occupied 
by these Afghan peoplo are subordinate, applied to be transferred thither from a district bordering on the 
Sutlaj, as he was studying the Afghan language, and wished to perfect himself in it. The reply ho received 
from the then Chief Commissioner was, that the applicant was quite mistaken in supposing that the Afghan 
language was spoken in any part of the Hazarah district ; and his application was refused. 

The portions of tribes I have referred to are : I. Glmrghushts, including the other Farms, as well as the 
Jzaduns, the Tar ins, and Farmulis or Farmulis; II. Karlarms, including the Dilazaks, Khoglanis, and 
Khat-aks; III. Yusufzis; and IV. Mandars. 

The Farms, who are by no means “ an inferior race of J&th&ns^ as a Settlement Officer styles them, not 
including the Jzadun branch, consist of about 6,OCX) or 7,000 families. Their chief place is Najxb-Ullah Ghar, 
a small town situated on a hill, an acclivity of the mountains; and they are located along the banks of the 
Haru or Harau river, previously mentioned at pages 30, 31, 218, and also at page 284. Kajlb-Ullah is com¬ 
pounded of two Arabic words, and has a meaning, but “ Najibuld” as it. appears in official papers, is 
meaningless. " V : 

The Tarins (if they are not Tdrarns, which I rather fancy they are) are Sarabarns ; and are descended from 
Turin, son of Sayabani, one of the sons of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid, Patau, and of pure Afghan descent, and from 
this same Turin the Durdtnfo are descended. The Tararns, on the other hand, belong to the Ghurgbusht 
division of the Afghans, being descended from a Sayyitl, Tahir, turned into Tararn by the Afghans, who was 
adopted by Kakar, intermarried with the Afghans, and his descendants are accounted as such. See also 
page 75. 

The Taring first became partners with the Gujars, the ancient inhabitants of these parts, and subsequently 
supplanted them. At present the case is reversed, and the Gujars have, for the most part, supplanted the 
Tarins. 

In 1201 H. (1786-87 A.D.), in the reign of Timur Shah, Sadoz^, Burdinx, the chief of these Tarins east of 
the Indus was Himmat Khan (see page 277). He was succeeded by bis son, Najib-Ullah Khan, and the 
latter, subsequent to the time these surveys were made, by his son, Muhammad Khan. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Shah-i-Jahan Badsh&h, in 1041 H. (1631-32 A.I).), Slier Kh&n of the Tarxn 
tribe of Afghans, who had been nominated chief, or headman, of the Dara’h of Khajzak—in which is the 
Khajzak Pass, the “ Khojak ” of our maps—by Sh&h ’Abbas, Safawi, left his native country, and took 
service in India. When Shah ’Abbas died, and ’All Mardan Khan, son of Ganj ’All Klian, became governor 
of the province of Kandahar, to which the Khajzak Dara’h was subordinate, Sher Khan would not submit to 
his authority. While Sher Khan was absent, on a certain occasion, on a foray into Siwi and Gand-dbah, ’All 
Mardan Khan seized the opportunity, came upon Sher Khan’s fort of Pushang (not “ Pesliin ”), took it, and 
carried away his family prisoners to Kandahdr, and plundered the whole of his property and effects. Sher 
Klian, subsequently, encountered ’All Mardan Khan in the field; and, although the latter was badly wounded 
in the fight by a bullet, Sher Khan was overthrown, and fled to Dogi and Chotialx (see note j*, page 24). 
Finding he could not continue to dwell in Afghanistan on account of’All Mardan Kh&n, he made overtures to 
Ahmarf Bog Khan, governor of the Multan province. His offers were accepted by Shah-i-Jahan Badshah; 
and, on the 2nd of Ramazdn, in that same year, Sher Khan, the Tarin, was presented at Court, raised to the 
dignity of commander of 2,000 horse, nominal, and 1,000 horse, actual,—that is, with permission to keep up a 
contingent of 1,000 horse,—a dress of honour, 20,000 rupls in cash for his expenses, and a jagir or fxef in the 
Panj-ab. This, in all probability, was the time when these particular Tarins first came into the parts in 
question, and there settled; and the jdgir granted to Sher Khan is perhaps part of what they now occupy. 

The Mash warm's, turned into “ Mishwaxinees ” in the maps, and by different writers, are of Sayyid descent, 
Mash warn aey, their progenitor, being one of the four sons of the Sayyid, Muhammad-i-Gisu Daraz, referred to 
in note J, page 218. Masbwdrnaey married a grand-daughter, or a daughter, some say, of Kakar, and was 
adopted by Ihiuaey, thei father of v Kakar ; and, in consequence, his descendants are accounted among the great 
division of the Afghan nation called Ghurgbusht. The whole of the Mash warn! tribe contains nine sub¬ 
divisions, but the greater portion of them are not located in tlie Hazarah district, but in Western Afghanistan. 
These are again subdivided into several sections. The portion here referred to, as dwelling immediately east 
of the Indus, consists of about 4,000 families, who dwell in several villages in and on the northern skirts of 
Ghand-Ghar, contained in that part of the Chhaehh Hazdralx district which Abu-l-Fazl calls Hazarah of the 
Gdjars, presently to bo described, but which the Afghans call Sama’h, and is also known as Ghand-Ghar. 
Their chief place is Srl-Kot, a very old Hindu place. These constitute the whole of the Ghurgbusht people 
dwelling in wlmt we style Hazarah, with the exception of the Jzadun Farnis (an account of whom has been 
already given at page 217), and possibly of the Tahir Khel Afghans who hold the lands on the other side of 
Ghand-Ghar, in what was known as the Ghari ’ ildka'h , on the side nearest the Indus, regarding whose proper 
tribe I ain in some doubt. They have been in possession of the tract referred to for a very long time. 

In his “Central Asia,” Part I., Vol. 3, page 158,1 notice that Colonel C. M. MacGregor makes the 
“ Tarkheli,” as he styles them, “ Ghubri Swdtis” but, at page 186, he says “ they are said to be of the same 
“ race as the Utm&nzai of Yusufzai.” 

In Elliot’s India, Vol. I., page 48, “ the Gangarias of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the 
“ Hazara country,” are mentioned, but I fail to trace them. It is evident that the people dwelling in and 
around the Ghand-Ghar are referred to under this name. 

I was very much puzzled as to what people could possibly be" referred to iu the “Settlement Reports ” of this 
district, under the strange name of “ the Tarkheli tribe ” but at length found that this was the name assigned 



Kalinjar $ and another three kuroli and a half brings you to Blr, a large village on the 
banks of the Siran river, described elsewhere. On the way thither you cross a high 
mountain range ; and by this same route you can go on to the Grarlii of Saadat KI 1&4 
before referred to / 5 

Tor-bela’h gives name also to the little district in which it is situated. It consists, 
of eight m<mza\ or villages with their lands, on the east hank of the Abide-Sin or 
Indus, and three on the west bank, namely, Khubbal, Kiyfi, and Sathanali, which, in 
maps and public documents, is incorrectly written “ Suttana,” " Sitana,” etc. 

The lands belonging to Tor-bela’h on the west bank of the Indus are held by 
Afgh&ns, who have never yet paid revenue to any government; but the Afghans 
dwelling on the Tor-hela’h side used to pay a revenue or tax to the Sikh government 
in the shape of what is termed kan/mt, under the computation of three fifths of the 
produce of the land to the cultivators, and two fifths to the Kb&lsa’h government. 

Much gold is obtained here by washing the sands of the Ab&e-Sm or river Indus* 
There are several mills turned by water power near the point where the Siran and its 
tributaries unite with, the Abae-Sin, on each of which seven rupis and a half used to 
be levied by the Sikh government, and six rupis from each gang of gold-washers. 
In the year of the great flood of the AMe-Sin, in the month of June, 1841, the gold- 
washers made a good thing of it, and paid a tax of thirty-six rdpis instead of six, or 
six times the amount, for each gang. There was scarcely a promising spot on the 
banks of the river that was not occupied by these gold-washers; and, according to the 
statements of the Hart-pur brokers, gold dust to the value of three lakhs of rupis 
(30,000/.) was disposed of in the Hari-pur baztir alone. The Indus and its tributaries^ 
as well as the rivers immediately to the west, have yielded gold from very early 
times.* 

On the occasion of the great flood alluded to above, a Sikh force, encamped near 
the banks of the Indus, lost all their artillery, stores, camels, etc., the whole of which 
were swept away. Had it occurred in the night instead of in the daytime, the troops 


to tlie Xahir Khel. This is a good specimen of how names of people and places are rendered unintelligible, 
and the utter confusion caused by rash and crude statements respecting the descent of people of whom the 
writers often know little or nothing, such, for example as asserting that the “ Gdkars located on the banks of 
the “ J/ieidm” are “ Kakar Afghans/’ The wi iter here refers to the Gaklutrs on the Jhilam, which Vie spells 
Gdftar to suit his theory, but they spell it as I have done. Another turns them into “ Indo-Scythians.” 

The Dilazaks still remaining in these parts, already mentioned in several places, are scattered about in various 
places, both east and west of the Indus, but chiefly on the east, and with these we have at present to do. The 
tract of country held by them, when we annexed the Panj-ab, was called the Dilazdk pafth and contained no 
less than twenty-one mouza ’ (villages with their lands). Salih Sarae, or Sarae-i-Salih—The Sar&e of Salih,— 
a very ancient place, situated near the banks of the Doy river, was their chief town, and contained about 3,000 
inhabitants. The headman is still a Dilazdk, and that people form a good proportion of its inhabitants. The 
number of Dilazak Afghans inhabiting the paf.fi amounted to between 4,000 and 5,000 families. See note 
page 35. 

The Mughal Nu-yin, who invaded and reduced Kash-mir in Mangu Ka’au’s reign, was called Sail, also 
known as Sari, / and r being exchangeable. He committed great ravages in that country. Soon after, 
Bajah Bam Diw died, and his brother, Lakshman Diw, succeeded by command of Mangu Ka’an. He is called 
Mang-kd in the Bajah Tarangini. The Nu-ym, Sail, commanded for a considerable time the Mughal forces 
which held the Upper Sind-Sagar Do-abab, and, subsequently, as far east as the Blah, when it flowed in its old 
bed. It was he, I have reason to believe, who gave namo to this place, which name, in course of time,, has 
been turned into the more familiar Arabic Salih,—<“ good,” il lit,” “ sedate,” etc. See my “ Translation of the 
“ Tabakat-i -Na$irl,” pages 844 and 862. 

The Khogiani Karlarnis, previously referred to at pages 31 and 91, consist of about 2,000 or 3,000 families,, 
and dwell in the tract of country called Chhachh Hazarah, elsewhere described. 

I notice that Colonel C. M. MacGregor, in his “Central Asia,” Part I., says, under the heading of 
" Ghorghiist ” ( the Ghurghushts are referred to), that “ scarcely anything is known of any of these tribes, 
u though Mahamad Hyat has a meagre account of the branches of the Ghorghusht.” In one place, however, 
he makes “ Pwijpao Durdms” of these Khogiani KarMrni Ghurghushts, mistaking them, evidently, for 
Khogani, or, as they are often styled, Khagw&ni Dufranis; but, in Part II. of the same work, page 536, he 
changes the name into “ Khuglni” Neither name is correct, and the Khogianis of the Hazarah district are a 
section of a distinct tribe. 

The Khataks east of the Indus are quite independent of the main portion of the tribe on the west bank, and 
have been separated from them for some centuries pa3t. They are located in the hill tracts south of Atak- 
Banaras, and Makhad is their chief town. 

The Farmulis or Parmulis have been already mentioned, at pages 32 and 85. 

The YdsuMs, to the number of 10,000 or 12,000 families, dwell in the Iiohistdn to the north of the district 
of Hazarah. When these surveys were made, their Sardar was Muzaffar Khdu, who paid allegiance to Timur 
Shah, SadozI, Durrani, Badshah of Kdbul* 

The Afghan history, entitled Nasab-Nama’h, says, that in the reign of Shah-i-Zaman, Hasan-i-Abdal was held 
in fief by Muzaffar Khan, the Yusufzi, who was then chief of Muzaffar-abad, on the road to Kash-mir. He, 
however, did not give name to that place, as it was so called long before his time. 

The Mandars dwell in Tor-bcla’h, on the Indus, and, like the Yusufzis, are referred to in their different 
localities. 

* See my “ Notes on Kafiristan,” pages 14 and 15. 
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would also have been engulphed. The forts of Dar-band, Anb, Tor-bela’h, Gharf, 
W alii, and some others of less importance, were entirely destroyed, and nothing but 
the stones of which they had been built, and the rocks on which they had stood, 
remained to show where they had once been. 

To return to the route. 

To the north of the village of Tor-bela’h is a great mountain range, running in 
the direction of north-east and south-west for a distance of fifteen, kuroh in length; and 
in breadth, from south-east to north-west, eight kuroh. This mountainous tract is 
inhabited by Afghans of the Abdzi clan, before referred to, Ghurghushts, including 
Parnis, and the Tarins. The jiver Siran, which, near Kot ’Isd .Khan, unites with the 
river of Dharam-taur, also written Daram-taur, and the Jalsx river, comes down to 
the north of the village of Tor-bela’h, and joins the Abde-Sin. Except in time of 
flood, the Siran is generally not more than knee-deep, or, at farthest, waist-deep. 

“ Having crossed the Abae-Sin at the Guzar or Perry of Tor-bela’h, you proceed one 
kuroh west to Khubbal,* * * § which is a village of some size, inhabited by Utmdnzi 
Mandars, and the river flows near by, on the left hand. From thence you go eight 
kuroh in the direction of south-west to Topa’i, following the course of the great river, 
and passing, by the way, near some small villages, on the left hand, including Bdrah,f 
and Pelidr,J a curious rocky promontory, which, in the hot season, when the river is 
in flood, is surrounded on three sides by water. 

“ Topa’i is a village of some size, and is inhabited by Mandars of the Utmdnzi 
division, and lies rather more than a kuroh from the hanks of the Abde-Sin. Leaving 
that village, you proceed two kuroh in the direction of west to Margliol, also known 
as Marghoz. You then have to go on for another two kuroh in the same direction as 
before, but inclining south-west, to Jzeda’h, which Eastern Afghdns, who substitute 

* j ’ and ‘ z ’ for ‘ jz,’ call Jeda’h and Zeda’b. The Abde-Sin lies two kuroh § distant, on 
the left hand, and a lofty mountain range shows itself away in the distance, on the 
right. About two kuroh to the north of Jzeda’h is the large village of Panj-Pir, or 

* The Five Saints,’ previously referred to. Half way on the road thither, on the right 
hand, is a small river, which issues from the Dara’h of Man era % and is expended in 
the irrigation of the lands lower down. || 

^ _'_ _*__ * , • i 

* This is 1 lie correct mode of writing and pronouncing the name of this place, as the people write and 
pronounce it, but Colonel C. M. MacGregor writes it Kabal, and Mr. Bellew, Kabl, neither being much like 
the original. 

The Sardar, Han Singh, was defeated and left for dead in his attempt to capture Nara’li, a strong place 
belonging to the people known as Kar Al, and, as a native of t-lie district of Hazarah writes it, Karal Al (.see 
also page 292), situated at the north-eastern point of the Ghand-Gliar range, in 1824. The Afghans of 
this part, who aided them on that occasion, fought with great determination, and hurled down great 
fitones from the walls upon the Sikhs, one of which missiles struck down Hari Singh, and sent him rolling^into 
the ravine below, where he lay a long time senseless and undiscovered. In this affair the Sikhs lost 400 men, 
while tile loss of the defenders was very trifling. 

Ran-jit Singh moved in person to avenge this disaster, which he effected, and subsequently reached Tor- 
bela’h, on his way into the Afghan territory west of the Indus, which we call “ Yoosoofzai,” because it is 
peopled by Mandars and Khataks, and the people call “the Saraa’h.” Having to halt for the day, Ran-jit Singh 
mounted an elephant, and went to examine the river, the Abae-Sin. On reaching the banks, the Aighdns of 
Khubbal, oh the opposite side, opened fire upon him. He was very wroth, and observed that he would see to 
the matter next day. Early next morning the Sikh troops struck tents, marched to the river, and crossed it 
without the aid of a single boat or boatman. They then made a show of moving to Pehur, while columns, pre¬ 
viously told off for the purpose, pushed on against Khubbal and Kiyd. They succeeded in destroying both places, 
hut the people had previously betaken themselves to the mountains with all their effects. Ran-jit Singh then 
continued his march by Peliur, aud entered the Sama’h. Compare Captain J. D. Cunningham’s “ History of 
the Sikhs,” page 185. 

f This place, formerly known as Bar all of Tunawal, was the scene of the overthrow of Shaikh ’Umar, Khair- 
ud-Din, Nur-ud-Din, and Jalal-ud-Din, the sons of the notorious Pir-i-Roshan, alias Pir-i-Tarik, referred. to 
at page 46, by llamzah Khan, Chief of the Akozi Yusufzis. The two first fled across the Abae-Sxn, towards 
Tor-bela’h, and were put to death by the Dilazak Afghans; and the Muhammadzis subsequently put the third 
death likewise. The fourth, Jalal-ud-Din, or Jaldlah, who was then a mere boy, had been badly wounded, 
and tossed into the river. As his time was not yet come, he escaped from the water, but fell into the hands 
of the Amanzi Mandars. They did not slay him, on account of his tender age, and, by command of Akbar 
B&dsliak, he was by them set at liberty, to cause vast miseries subsequently. He is the person referred to at 
page 45. The females and children of the heretics were captured; the widow of Pir-DRoshan was given to 
the embraces of a minstrel; and the arch-heretic’s coffin, containing his bones, which his sons carried about 
along with them, was also taken, and broken open. Some of his bones were burnt, and some cast into the 
Abae-Sin. 

{ Some enthusiasts, without biking into consideration the physical changes of over 2,000 years, when such 
vast ones have occurred since these surveys were written, and the description of Aornos by the Greek writers, 
suppose Peh dr to he its site, among very many others. 

§ Jzeda’h is now about three miles from the Indus. 

[| This is now known as. the Badraey Khwar, and unites with the Abae-Sin or Indus a little to the west of 
Ohandh. It is styled “ the Bftdra-ikhwar ” in Colonel MacGregor’s book. 
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« From Jzfcda’h you go on to Kund, distant a kuroh and a half in the same direc¬ 
tion as before, and then another three kuroh, in the direction of west, to the small 

village of LAhor. , . ,, 

« Leaving LAhor, you have to proceed for a distance of two kuroh, m the direction 
of west, to the large village of Jalsa’i, and on the way thither there is little or no 
cultivation to be met with.' Erom the village of Khubbal up to this point the people 
are Mandai Afghlns; and from thence you have to proceed another three kuroh 
farther west, and reach a second Jalsa’i,* * * § a large village belonging to the Klia(ak 
Afghans, whose territory begins here. The village of Bazdrf (mentioned at page 34/ 
is seen in the distance, on tho left-hand side, distant three kuroh in the direction of 
south-west, inclining south. Another long stage of eight kuroh brings you to another 
large village 1 belonging to the Khataks, called All Muhammad, situated on the 
northern bank of the Landaey Sin, or river of KAbul. By tho way are numerous 
ascents and descents, and the road winds considerably. A lofty mountain range shows 
itself in the distance, on the right hand, with low hills near by, m the same direction, 
forming the Sar-i-Maira’h, or * Crest of the Desert,’ mairah in Pus’hto signifying a 
* desert’ The villages of JahAngirah, Mughalki^ and others, belonging to the same 
AfghAn tribe, lie near by, on the left hand. 

“ Erom the village of ’All Muhammad two roads diverge. In taking the left-hand 
one (to Pes’hAwar), you cross the Landaey, or river of Kabul, to the town oi Akorah 
(mentioned at page 34), while the right-hand route is as follows. 

“ Setting out from the village of ’Ali Muhammad, you proceed one kuroh west, and 
reach the fort of Akorah, a brick-built fortification, founded by one of the SultAns of 
ancient times to guard the passage, and now in the possession of Yusuf Khan, the 
Khatak chief of that section of the tribe dwelling north of the Landaey Sin or river 
of KAbul. To the fiorth of the fort is a small range of hills of considerable elevatton 
overlooking it, running east and west, almost parallel to the river; and, on the south, 
the walls of the fort have been carried to the banks of the Landaey Sin, or river of 
E&bul 

“ Erom the fort of Akorah you go half a kuroh west to Misri Bfinda’h, another 
large village belonging to the Khataks; and from thence another two kuroh and a 
half, in the same direction as before, to Z’rah-Me-na’h,§ also a Khatak village. 
Leaving it, another two kuroh and a half, in much the same direction as before, 
brings you to the large village of Eir-i-SiwAk, previously mentioned (at page 246), 
situated on the banks of the Landaey Sin, or river of KAbul. East of the village, 
distant about a quarter of a kuroh, is an isolated hill, which rises abruptly from the 
plain to a considerable height. This hill is called Pir-i-SiwAk, after some holy man 
among the MusalmAns,who dwelt, and is probably buried, there, and after him the village 
is named. || To the north-west of the village, and distant a little over a kuroh, is the 
river known as the KA1A or KAla’h PArai, described in the Eifty-fourth Route. It 
rises in the mountain range lying distant on the right band (north), forming the 
southern boundary of the Dara’b of SuwAt, and, running to the left, unites with the 
Landaey Sin, north-west of the village. On both sides of the KAla’h PArnl there is 
much broken ground, containing many, ascents and descents; and tho Mandar tribe 
of AfghAus infest the routes. The Kalaey, or Village of ShAh-bAz KhAn, mentioned 
in the Eirst Route (page 34), shows itself on the right hand, near the river bank, on 
the opposite side of the Landaey Sin. 

“ Erom Pir-i-SiwAk you proceed three kuroh west, inclining south-west, to Noh- 
S’hahra’h-i-Muhammadzi, or Noh-S’hahra’b of the Muhammadzis, and Noh-S’hahra’h 
of ’Ash-Naghar, to distinguish it from the TAjzik village, known as Noh-S’hahra’h-i- 
KhAli?a’h, on the opposite bank. The first-mentioned place, which is of considerable 
size, is one of the large villages of the ’Asli-Naghar district. 

“ At this point two roads branch off. The right-hand route goes to the north-west, 


* This place is called “ Jabbai” in our maps. 

f « Buzar ” of the Indian Atlas map. It is merely the simple every-day word for a market. 

I This is the “ Moghulhai ” of the Indian Atlas map, and the “ Mogal Khel ” of Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s 
“ Central Asia,” Vol. II. 

§ Not 6i Zurumaina” as in our maps. The correct words have a meaning in Pus’hto. 

| This is a very old, site. The name is written Pir Sihwak by the Khataks generally, but the above appears 
to be the original name, signifying the Pir or Holy man with the Tooth-brush, so called from having a siwdk 
or miswdk stuck in his turban. The tooth-brush here referred to is a small piece of the wood of a particular 
tree used for the purpose, about the length of a black-lead pencil, but flat, not rounded. This is chewed, or 
bitten, at one end, to the extent of a quarter of an inch or thereabouts, in order to reduce it to fibre, and this 
fibrous part bent over forms the brush, which is used by Musalmans when performing their ablutions. Recluses 
often carry them stuck in their turbans. 
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iO Ash-Naghai, and the left-hand one is as follows. Having crossed the Handacy 
Sin, ^ or river of Kdbul, by means of a boat, you reach Noh-S’hahrali-i-KhiUisa’h, 
inhabited by Mjziks; and from this place the route to PesMwar has been previously 
described (at page 34). j 

“ Travellers between feash-mir and K.4bul take this route, but, from Khubbal to 
JN oh-S’hahra’h of the Muhammadzis,the road is dangerous, and contains many ascents 
and descents.” J ' 


Sixty.sixth Route. From Rdwal-Pindi to the Derah-i-Gul Sher Kh&n, which is the 
seat of government of the territory of Tunmcal, a distance of thirty-five kuroh 
north. By this route you can proceed into the Kohistdn of the Ydsufsi Afghans 
and to Kdshkdr, and to the Tibbai-hd-i-Khurd, or Little Tibbats. 

“ There are two roads from Eawal-PincU to the Dera’h of Gul Sher KMn. The 
following is the right-hand one.” 

The road from Eawal-Pindi to Surriyd* * * § is so, well known that it need scarcely he 
mentioned here. . 

“ Prom that place you proceed two kuroh in the direction of north-west to Darwesh, 
a village of considerable size, belonging to the Gakhar tribe, but under the sway 
of -Najib-TJllah Klein, the Tann Afghan. On the way thither you pass by much 
cultivation. The village of Surela, which is also a large place belonging to the same 
tribe, and distant two kuroh south of Darwesh, shows itself at some distance on the 
left hand. Two kuroh north of Darwesh is Jugal, another large village of the 
before-mentioned tribe, and under the sway of the same chief, and west of it is a 
small river, called the Jalsi. f Prom Hi gal you go on another three kuroh in the 
direction of north to Khala-hat4 another considerable village of the Gakhars, hut 
under the sway of the same Tarin chief. Heaving it, and proceeding two kuroh more 
in the direction of north, inclining north-west, you reach Kot ’Isd KMn, which is an 
ancient fort,§ built of unburnt bricks. South of it the Jalsi'and Dharam-taur rivers 11 
unite, and on the north side the Siran river flows; and on the west side of the fort, 
and beneath it, that river unites with the Jalsi, and then the united streams flow on 
towards Tor-bela’h. Prom Jdgal to the above-mentioned Kot you follow the course 
o.t the Jalsi river ; and, west of the fort, the whole ot the three rivers flow in one 
channel towards the Abac-Sin. The road then branches off, and is like the dry bed 
of a river, contains many ups and downs, and excess of jangal, and is known as the 
Bhir-Gah. It is about one kuroh in length; and from the extremity of it (in this 
direction), one kuroh north-west, is the little village of Sawdbi,f situated on an 
acclivity, and inhabited by Sayyids, and west of it is a considerable stream, which flows 
towards the south-west, and unites with the Siran river. 

“ Prom Sawabi you go on for a distance of two kuroh and a half in the direction of 
north,, inclining north-east, to Kalinjar, also called Kalinjar,** a village of considerable 
size, situated under the mountains, on the north side. West of the village is a river, 
dependent on rain, which comes down from the mountains east of the village, and, 
passing it on the north and west, unites with .the Siran river. Leaving Kalinjar, or 
Kalinjar, you proceed two kuroh and a half north-west, and descend to the bed of a 
little river (which you cross), and a short distance to the north of it is Gan-dah, or 
Ganh-daf,ft a large village inhabited by Sayyids. East of the village, and adjoining 
the river before mentioned as depending on rain, is a spring, and a little water flows 
from that, spring into the afore-mentioned river bed. The river of Gan-dah, or Ganh-daf, 
comes from the mountains on the east, and, flowing on the south and west of the 
village, goes on to Tor-bela’h. Jj: 

“ Setting out from Gan-dah or Ganh-daf, and proceeding hah* a kuroh west, you 
reach an acclivity of the mountains, which you oross, and the Gan-dab or Ganh-daf, 

* “ Sivyuh ” of the large scale map, and “ Siria ” of the Indian Atlas map. 

" The “ Sokha N. ” of the maps. 

J “ Kalabat ” of one map, and “ Ivhulabut ” of the other. 

§ Now known as Kot Bhartn 

|| The Dharara-taur river refers to the Dor. 

But not called “ Swabi,” as in official papers. The name is derived from an’Arabic word, which any 
Hindustani Dictionary will show the correct pronunciation of. AVest of the Indus it would be pronounced 
Sawaba’i. 

** Only called “Kalinja” by persons who cannot pronounce their “ rs ” correctly. It is “ Kulin^er'*’ in the 
Indian Atlas map. Spe “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasm,’’ note 4, page 1074. 

tf “ Ounduf,” of the large map, but “ Gandum” in the Indian Atlas map. See also page 289. 

tl The Siran, Mangal, and Dor rivers, and some minor tributaries, unite with the Abde-Siu near Tor*belaTu 







river lies on your left hand. Erom fchohce, having gone on half a kuroh. m the 
direction of north-west in the bed of the river, you reach a small collection of water 
like a lake, the water from which flows towards the left hand, and unites with the 
Gan-dab or Ganli-daf river. Continuing onwards from that point (the little lake), and 
still following the dry bed of a river, dependent on rain, for one kuroh in the direction 
of west, you reach, half a kuroh farther north, Khair-Kot,* which is a large-size 
village ; and the before-mentioned river flows towards the left hand, and unites with 

the Abae-Sin (or Indus). .. , t A , 

c( Prom Khair-Kot vou go on a kuroh and a half to the north, and reach Anoi a or 

Anora’h.t which lies'on the right hand, at the foot of the mountain range, while the 
A btie-Sin lies near by on the left-hand side. Another kuroh north from Anora brings 
you to Ldht-Gali, which is the name of a village at the foot of the mountains, and the 
great river before mentioned lies close by on the left hand. Half a kuroh farther and 
you reach the Dera’hl-i-Gul Slier Khan, a large town, the seat of government, and 
place of residence of Gul Sher Khan, the Chief of Tunawal. This chief entertains a 
force of about 10,000 or 12,000 horse and foot, and rules over tins part. Lie pays 
allegiance to the Badshiih of Kabul ; and the most valuable commodities oi Pakhla i, 
Kasii-mlr, and Pes’hawar, are disposed of in this place. At a short distance west 
of the town is a fort of unhurnt brick, hut of very great strength; and a little farther 
to the west of it the Ahae-Sin flows. 

« On the road from Khair-Kot, to this place the mountains approach close on the 

right hand.” - 

It will be well to give a brief account of Tunawal here. , „. 

“ Tunawal is tlie name of a small territory lying on the east bank or the Abac-,Sm, 
about twenty kuroh in length, and about the same in breadth, through which the Siran 
river flows from north to south, but inclining a little to the south-west. It is a very 
mountainous tract of country, and its inhabitants belong to different tribes, a number 
of whom are Afghans-; and the Pus’hto language is spoken among them all. The 
chieftainship lies with the Tunawalis, who account themselves to he of Mughal 
descent; but, at present, they are scarcely distinguishable in their appearance from 
the Afghans and various other peoples of this part. Latterly, according to some 
accounts, they have laid claim to be descended from the tribe of Birids—Amir Timur’s 

TJm Tunawal is number about 20,000 families, and consist of two septs or divisions, 
named respectively Pul Al, and Hando or Ando 11, the words being written both 
ways. The former hold the parts east of the Siran, or south-east portion of Tunawal, 
and the latter those on the west or north-west part. The latter tracts belong to 
Pd’indah Kirin, and were held by his ancestors before him. Their chief places and 
seat of authority are Bir, Putrir, and Dera’li.”§ 


* “Khurkot” of the large map. 

t “ Unoruh ” of one map and “ Anorak of the other. See page 291. . ■ 

f Ci Deyp fth ” of one map and “Derail” of the other. It is precisely the same word as in the Dora h or 

{rhYi/i Klian and Dera’li of Ism&’il Khan. , r , _ . - • , _ T1 , 

S A zamm-d&r, a land-owner and petty chief, named Subah Khan, of the Pul Al or Pul tribe, founded Bir> 
which soon became a flourishing place. He dwelt; with his family at Phuhdr, a cool spot on the Siran liiver; 
and while Bir was being built and peopled, he used to ride daily to Bir and return to Phuhar m the evening. 
These events occurred at the time of the breaking up of the Mughal empire of Dihh, when so many adventurers 

and unstarts set up on their own account. , T 1 

He left fourteen sons, one of whom was Gul Slier Khan, presently to be mentioned. It fiay also be noticed 
that “Khan,” afterwards adopted by the Afghans, is a purely Turkish title^ No sooner had the father (bed 
than the brothers began to disagree. Two of them, who held Dera’h m their father s lifetime, expelled their 
brothers, Path Sher Khan and Gul Sher Kirin, from Phuhar, and they had to seek shelter with the Manday 
AMrius of Tor-bela’h. Of the two brothers before mentioned, One, named Muhammad Khan, took possession 
of Phuhar, and was chosen ruler by the five clans or subdivisions^forming the Pul Ai or tribe. He turned out 
a great tyrant; and the people got rid of him and recalled Fatfc Sher Kirin and Gul Sher Khan, and made 
the latter their chief. He proved to be a good ruler, aud at his death his brother, Fath Sher Kirin, was 

° h The other^parTof^Tunawal, held by the Hando Al, or Hando tribe, or Ando Al, was in the possession of 
five zamin-ddrs, the head men of their al or tribe, one of whom, Haibat Kirin, the Hando or Ando Al, the 
ffreat-arandfather of the celebrated Pa’indah Kirin, who dwelt at Kalaey, considered himself superior to the 
rest and began to claim equality with Gul Sher Khan, Chief of the Pul Al. The latter, to convince him of the 
difference between them, entered his pafta’h or district, devastated it, and reduced Kakey to ashes. Haibat 
Khan fled ; but., after a time, being helpless as to what else to do, he had to submit to Gul Sher Khan’s yoke, 
on which the latter permitted him to return and to restore Kalaey. . . , ,, . 

Haibat Khan had two sons, named, respectively, Nawwab and Hasliim All; and, when their father made up 
his differences with Gul Sher Khan, a family alliance was formed, or what was intended ns an alliance, but, like 
these alliances often do, it culminated in inveterate hostility. The daughter of Gul Sher Khan was betrothed 
to Haibat Kharis son, Hdsbim ’All, and a daughter of Haibat Khdn to Gul Sher Khan s son, Ahmad. These 
events happened about the time these surveys were made. 
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Ttinawal, or Tunawal, as the Aklidnd, Darwezali, and the people of the district itself, 
write the word and pronounce it—but not Tanawctl, as in some official documents, 
because there is no long a in the word—was overrun by the Afghdns in the latter 
part of Akbar Bddshi-h’s reign.. 

The Akhund, Darwezali, says in his Tazkirat, and he was a contemporary writer, 
that, from the time of Malik All mad and KMn Kaju up to his o wn time, the most 


When Forster visited these parte, when on his travels, Gul Sher Khan was still living. Under date of 6th 
July, 1783. he says. “ On the 6th at Inayat Sarae or N’amat Sar&e, a fortified village, situated in the western 
4t limit of Tanawal, the territory of Gul Shere KMn, a Muhammadan of the Afghan tribe. Beer is the residence 
u of Gul Shore/' He mistook, it appears, a Tunawali for an Afghan. 

Major J. Biddulph, in his work, “ bribes of the Hindoo Koosh,’’ makes even a greater mistake, for at 
page 37 he informs us that “the population of Pukli is now entirely Afghan.” 

On the death of Gul Sher Khan, his son Ahmad succeeded him. At this time Nawwab and Has!rim 'All, 
Haibat Khan’s sons, began to acquire power, which fact became a source of jealousy and anxiety to Ahmad 
Khan, and he feared lest the territory held by the Pul Al of Timawal migfht, in the end, fall into the possession 
of the Haudo Al faction, represented by Nawwab and Ilashim’All, and they should become supreme over 
Tunawal which his family had held sway over for three generations past. Soon after, to Increase Ahmad 
Khan’s uneasiness, the clans or sections of the Hando Al chose Hdshim ’All as their chief or head. 

He and his brother, Nawwab, to be safe from Ahmad Khan, took refuge in the Maha-Ban mountain range, and 
then sent him a message demanding possession of the villages of Dar-band and Gharf, places difficult of access, 
which were, of old, strongholds of the Hando Al, but had been seized upon by Gul Sher Khan. On this, 
Ahmad Khan managed to entice Jlashim ’AH, hi3 brother-in-law, to bring his wife, Ahmad’s sister, along, with 
him, and come and stay with him, promising that the two places referred to should be restored as pin money 
to his sister. Hash ini ’All, much against the wishes and persuasions of Nawwab, his brother, taking his wife 
with him, set out on a visit to Ahmad Khan. The upshot was that Hashirn ’All was assassinated by four men 
employed by Ahmad Khan for the purpose; After much entreaty he allowed his sister to depart with the 
corpse of her husband. The funeral over, and the mourning ceremonies carried out, Nawwab KMn married 
his brother’s widow ;. and, by the strength of his own arm, soon obtained possession of Dar-band and Ghari; 
and, while he prospered in all his undertakings, Ahmad Khan failed in all his. 

At this period, while the power of Nawwab Kluin, who, it will be found, was a most unscrupulous porson, 
daily increased, Akbar ’All Kluin, a cousin of Ahmad Khdn’s, went to Kash-mir to wait upon ’At A Muhammad 
Kalian, Barakzi, Durrani, Governor of Kash-mir and its dependencies, to which province Tunawal was nominally 
subordinate, in order to seek justice against Ahmad Khan, who had refused to restore to him his father’s 
heritage to which he was heir. ’Ata Muhammad Khan, on becoming acquainted with the facts, detached a 
force under an officer named Kash-mm Kh&n, to put Akbar ’All in possession. Ahmad KMn hearing of this, 
at a loss what to do, now agreed to bestow a daughter in marriage upon the Sayyid, A’zam Shah, brother of 
the Sayyid, Akbar Shah, mentioned in note f, page 253, of Sathana’h, a demand of whose hand he had pre¬ 
vious^ rejected; and sent all his household property and valuable effects, to the value of a lakh of rupls, to 
the Sayyid, A’zam Shah, his new son-in-law, to take charge of, intending, in case he should be stripped of his 
territory and authority by the Du minis, to take up his residence at Sath&na’h, on the other sid^ of the 
AMe-Sm. # 

When the Durrani force appeared, Ahmad Ivhan fled across the river towards the Maha-Ban mountain range, 
and took up his residence among the Afghans at the village of Pharus-hah—the “ Parosa V and “ Paroosa ” 
of the maps—for, had lie gone to Sathana’h, the Sayyids would have put him to death for the sake of his 
property. 

Akbar’All Kluin was put. in possession of Phuhar and afterwards of Blr by the Durranfs, and Dera’ll, 
Alimad Khan’s place of residence, was burnt. After this the Kash-mir force retired, but the Durranls had 
scarcely passed Muzaffar-abad before Ahmad Khan left his retreat in the Maha-Ban mountain, with his 
adherents, and took up his quarters at Lalu-Gatl (mentioned at page 275), and the clans of the Pul Al at 
.once joined him. The Sayyid, A’zam Shah was much disappointed : he wished to get him into his power, and 
secure his property for himself. He now resolved to make an attempt to do so, lest Ahmad Khan might 
escape him altogether. With this intent, the Sayyid, A’zam Shah, consulted with his brother, the Sayyid, 
Akbar Shah, and they agreed to invite Ahmad Khan to Sathana’h to a jirgah, or council, promising to help 
him to recover his authority. 

Ahmad Khan, placing reliance on the good faith of his son-in-law, crossed the Abae-Sln in a boat, and 
attended they irga'h. Towards the close of the debate, the movements of the Sayyid brothers rendered him 
suspicious ; and he noticed them stealthily preparing to attack him. He got up, pretending he wanted to obey 
a call of nature, und withdrew a few paces leisurely, and then fled, making towards the river. The Sayyids 
pursued him. The boat in which he had crossed was some distance from the shore, the men in charge had 
purposely, it would seem, kept her at a little distance from it. Ahmad KMn rushed into the water,.followed 
by the Sayyids as far as was within their depths, during which time they inflicted eleven wounds on the head, 
arms, and back of Alimad Khan. 

His time, however, was not come : he did not fall, but took to swimming, and was taken into the boat by the 
boatmen, and landed on the other side. His property remained in the hands of the Sayyids, and they nevor 
restored it. 

Ahmad Khan recovered from his wounds, and took up his residence at Dera’h, but he was subsequently 



c Sliinguree ” of the maps and gazetteers—situated in a glen among the mountains, about fourteen miles south¬ 
west from Dbaram-taur. 

Nawwab Kluin, the Hando or Ando Al, had, during these events, been gaining power by degrees, but he 
was greatly impeded in his ambitious designs by Muhammad Khan, son of Najib-Ullah Khan, the chief of the 
Tarin Afghans of this part (who have now been nearly supplanted by the Gujars), 6i Kal-dhari, one of the 
petty independent chiefs of the Hazarah territory, who, subsequently, for a long period, successfully resisted 
tho Sikhs, and defeated them upon several occasions. But the insolence of Nawwab Khan was as great as 
his unscrupulousness, and, having displayed it once too often, he perished in consequence, as 1 shall relate 
farther on. \ ^ 






powerful chief among the Yiisufzis and Hand airs was ’AH Asghar, and the most 
successful in his enterprises. No chief among them had reduced the Kohistfi.n of 
Tiinawal, hut he accomplished it, with the aid of other headmen of the subdivisions 
of the two tribes, such as Malik Hindsll, the Akozl; Malik Baba, Malizi; Matah 
KliAn, and Mulld Ibr&him, Ilydszi; Malik Tarki, Mandaf ; and others. ’All Asghar 
completely reduced that tract, and expelled its former inhabitants. Erom that time 
portions of Afghan tribes have been settled on the Indus, in parts formerly included 
in Tiinawal. ’ 

" By the left-hand route from Rawal-Pindi to this town, you proceed twelve kuroh 
towards the north-west, and reach the Hard' river; and by the way are lofty defiles 
and towering mountains, and several villages named Khatar* or Khdtar, the largest 
of which they call ’Usmdn-Khatar. Erom the Hard river you proceed three kuroh 
north-east to Najib-Ullah Ghar, the name of a large village, and a strong fort, on the 
slope of a mountain. This is the place of residence of Najib-Ullah Khan.f son of 
Himmat KMu, the Afghan chief of the tribe of Tar in ; and three kuroh east of it is 
the village of Darwesh, already mentioned in the previous route, both routes uniting 
here. Najib-Ullah G hay is named after him.” 

Sixty-seventh Route. From Ghari-i-Sa'dda,t Khun to Taha’h-Kot or Tahd-Kot, which 
lies on the extreme northern boundary*of the Pakhla’i territory, a distance of 
forty kuroh to the north-west. This Route also leads into the two Tibbats, and 
into Kdshkdr, Radakhshdn, and Ydr-kand. 

Before giving the details of this route it will he well to give a brief account of 
Pakhal or Pakhala’i, now known as Pakhla’i. 

"It lies east of Tunawal,and is about fifty kuroh in length, by some forty in breadth. 
It is inhabited by a race of people who are styled Suwddis, Suwdtis, or, more correctly, 
Suwatlus. They now speak the Pus’hto language, but they are neither of the Afghdn 
race, nor are they of Afghdn descent, and came originally from Bdjawr, and Suwdd, 
Suwdt, or Suwdth.” 

When the Khas’hi sept of Afghans acquired predominance in Bdjawr, Suwdd, and 
Buner, and parts adjacent, and Bdbar Bddshdh overcame Haidar ’All, the Gibari 
Sultdn of Bdjawr, and occupied his stronghold, and Sultdn Aw r es, son of Sultan 
Pakhal, the last Sultdn of Suwdd, also of the Gibari tribe, had to abandon his 
kingdom, and take shelter in the Dara’h of Nihdk, Nidka’li, or Nf dk,J farther north, 
the people of the territories in question, consisting of tribes of the Tdjzik race, also 
known as Dikkdns and Dihgdns, were either wholly expelled from them, or, with few 
exceptions, abandoned their old seats to find new homes where they might dwell in 
safety from Afghdn invaders from the westwards As the tracts immediately west 
of the Indus and north of Buner, extending from the eastern boundary of the 
Kashkdv or Chitrdl state to Taha’h-Kot or Tahd-Kot, belonged to, and were still 
inhabited by, people of their own race, who had not been interfered with (and have 
not, to this day, to any considerable extent), they were, of necessity, forced to cross 
the Indus to find a new country, those of their own racq not having room for them to 
dwell with them. 

“ They began to cross the great river in the direction of Taha’h-Kot, presently to be 
referred*to, and, following the example of the Afghdn invaders of their own country, 
they overcame the tribes of Khakhah and Banbhah, whose chiefs had been the ancient 
rulers of these parts east of the Abac-Sin, forced them hack, and took possession of the 
territory of Pakhal for themselves.§ Having, for the most part, come from Suwdd, 
they were styled Suwddis or Suwathis by their immediate neighbours ; hut they con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the tribes referred to at pages 117 and 237.” || 

The advent of a great part of the Dilazdk Afghans—first expelled by the Khas’his 


* Khafcar or Khatar is the name of a non-Afghan tribe now dwelling farther south, about Nil-Ab, below 
Atak-Banaras. They were formerly more numerous than they are at present, and extended farther north. 

f Najib-Ullah Khdn of Chhachh Hazarah acknowledged fealty to the Durrani sovereigns, and furnished a 
contingent to the Shah-i-Zamdn’s army when that monarch entered the Panj-ab and occupied Labor in 
1211 H. (1796-97, A.D.) ; and for a rime kept the encroaching Sikhs in check, 
t See page 231. 

§ The Jahangirian Sultans, in ancient times, possessed an empire extending from Nangrahar to the Jhilam; 
but, at the time when the Khas’his overran Suwat, their sway did not extend beyond the Indus on the east, 
except over Taha’h-Kot, and some smaller tracts near it. Pakhal is evidently named after the Gibari Sultan 
of that name. 

jj See my “Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasm,” note 1, pages 1043-"44. 
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from the whole of then’ territory north of the river of Kabul, and subsequently over¬ 
thrown by the Ghwaris or Ghwariah Khel, and expelled from the whole of their 
remaining territories west of the Indus and south of the river of Kdhul, extending 
from the Khaibar defile to Khair-dbdd, opposite Atak-Ban&ras—prevented these 
T&jzxk tribes from extending east and south ; while other non-Afglidn tribes, of tho 
Sind-Sdgar Do-Abah, and from west of the Indus, but farther south, were themselves 
being thrust forward by other Afgh&n tribes, such as thcAfridls, Khataks, and some 
others, who were likewise moving towards the east and north. 

The Tajzik tribes referred to are the Gibari, Mutrdwl, and Mumidli, which contain 
•several ramifications, such as the DM Al, Jah&nglri, Beg Al, etc.; and among which 
may also be included all those people, previously referred to, extending from Kdshkdr 
or Cbitrdl into Taha’h-Kot or Tahd-Kot, including those of tlie Kohistdn of Suwdd 
previously mentioned.* * * § It must be remembered that the tribes of BAjawr and Suw&d, 
and, in all likelihood, many of those people mentioned in these pages under the name 
of Kohistdnfs, were orthodox Musalmdns some centuries before the appearance of the 
Afghans in their territories. It is also probable that these latter were merely called 
Kohistdnis by the Afghans themselves, to distinguish them from the race of people 
mentioned in these pages under the name of Spin Kafiris, or White-clad Unbelievers ; 
and it is evident, from the termination “ Al ” affixed to the names of the Pul Al and 
Hando or Ando Al of Tunawul, that they were of the same stock. They, however, 
claim to be of Mughal descent. The Kdrlughs or Karliiks, mentioned farther on, were 
Turks, but not Mughals, it must be remembered—nor were they “ Indo-Seythians,” as 
some people incorrectly style them—and some of these same Turks still hold a number 
of villages in what we call the Hazarah district of the Panj-ab.f 

The latest inroad of SuwtUhxs into these parts, in any numbers, appears to have 
taken place early in the seventeenth century, when a Sayyid, Jal&I by name, a 
descendant of the Sayyid, ’All, the Tirmizl, the Pir B&bd, referred to at page 268, 
came into them from heyoncl the Indus, accompanied by a considerable body of his 
discfples and their families and belongings. 

The Gibaris, who, in their native coxxntry, were the ruling race, spoke a dialect 
different from the other tribes. The Khas’hi historian, in his work previously quoted, 
also mentions that this race of people, with whom the Afghans first came in contact, 
only spoke two languages or dialects, the Gibari and the Darx,J the former being 
spoken by the tribe of that name, and the latter by the other two tribes of Mutr&wf 
and MxxmMll. 

At the present time, the upper or northern parts of the Pakhal or Pakhla’x. district 
here referred to, including the Kdg-hdn Dara’h, are inhabited by the Gibaris, and the 
lower or southern parts by the others. Some districts of Pakhal or Pakhla’x have 
come under British rule, and some are still independent. 

These people, however, are scarcely recognizable under the vitiated names of 
“ Ghuhri,” “ Momiali,” and “ Mobrawi,” as they appear in gazetteers and official 
documents. 

To return to the author’s account of them. 

“ These people, with the help of any others who would aid them, and without being 
led by, or subject to the control of, a single chief, possessed themselves of this tract. § 
In consequence of this, no chief or malik, from that time, had any claim to rule over 


* See page 23V. 

t The people of India and the Panj-ab call all people from the westward, who are not Afghans, Mughals, and 
make no distinction between them and purely Turkish people; and all Afghans are, in the same way, called 
Fat-hans by them. 

At the time of the annexation of the Panj-ab theTnrks held twenty-one mouzcC —villages with their lands. 
The Haz&rah territory, at the period referred to, was known at times as Chaurasi Hazarah, because it con¬ 
tained chaurasi —eighty-four— mouza\ of which patfi Turk! contained twenty-one ; patfi Dilnzak, twenty- 
one; pa\pi Tarin and Gujari, twenty-one ; and the khdlisa'h papth twenty-one. 

Shah Mir, afterwords Sult&n Shams-ud-Din, who ruled over Kash-inir and its dependencies from 742 H. to 
74611. (1341-42 to 1345-46 A.D.)—some say from 743 H. to 747 H.,—and who introduced the Muhammadan 
religion into Kash-mir, was a Gibari from Suw&t. According to some accounts, however, ho is said to have 
traced his descent from Arjun, the third son of Pajudu. First he became Wazir to Rajah Ran-jiw, who is 
erroneously styled Ran-jan and Rirvja by some native authors ; and subsequently, after the decease of TTdan 
Diw, who is also styled Udin and XJdbi Diw, who married Kotah Ratan, also called Kotah Zain, widow of the 
former Rajah, Shah Mir usurped the power, assumed the title of Sultan Shams-tid-Din, and compelled the 
twice widowed Kotah Ratan or Kotah Zain to marry him. 

$ Also called, at times, and by some writers, the Dihkan or Dihgan language, which, doubtless, contained 
many dialects. The Dari Al still dwell in the Koliistan of Suwat, in a dara’h called after them, 

§ The writer appears to refer to the Sayyid, Jalal, and his followers here. 



them. Having possessed themselves of the Paklxal or the Pakhla’i territory, they 
divided it equally among themselves and their confederates according to the number 

of their families. , 

“ Some years ago, they chose Sa’adat IChdn, one of their own people, a person 
greatly respected among them, who was wealthy, and had a goodly following, to 
conduct then- affairs at the court of the sovereign under whose sway they lived, and 
to whom they paid allegiance. Sa’adat EMix dwells at present [when the author 
wrote] at the Ghari, or small fort, which he himself founded, around which a town 
has sprung up, and is called, after him, the Ghari of Sa’adat Khdn. 

“ His territory is a dependency of the subah or province of Kash-mir, in which he 
holds a small jdgir or fief.* * * § . fr 

“ Sa’adat Khdn is much respected by his neighbours, as well as by his own people, 
and, like the latter, the chiefs of Tunawal or Tunawal, and the chiefs of the Jzadfm 

Afghans, refer their quarrels and disputes to him to settle.” 

This worthy chief was succeeded, at his death, by his son, Najib-Ullah Khan, who 
lived in concord with his brother, Habib-Ullah KMn.f To continue. 

“ Pakhla’i pays nazardna h (offerings presented when chiefs pay their visits of cere* 
mony to a prince, governor, or other high official) to the representative of the Durrani 
sovereign; and, in time of wai', it has to furnish a small contingent of troops. 

“ The land in Pakhla’i is chiefly lalmi, or dependent on rain for irrigation, and has hut 
little rudi, or land artificially irrigated; and the assessment is one tenth of the produce. 
Out of every valley within it, streams of greater or less extent issue, some of which 
unite with the Abde-Sin, while others join the Wiliat, Bihat, or Jliilam ri ver.” 

Pakhla’i., as constituted since the annexation of the Panj-db, in 1849, is very different 
from the Sar-kdr of Pakhla’i here referred to. At the period these surveys were made, 
and up to the time of annexation, it consisted of three districts or divisions, namely, 
Mdn-Sihrah, forming the southern and south-east portion; Chhinkdri,t constituting its 
north-east portion, subdivided into two lesser divisions, Kandlxi and Maidan; and 
Bhfr-kand, its central part. There were likewise three dependent dara’hs in the 
Kohistdn to the north, namely Kag-hdn,§ which is narrow, but of considerable length, 
through which the Kunhdr, Nayan-Sukh, or Nain-Sukh|| river flows ; Phokar-mang,^ 
through which the Siran river runs; and Agror, thi-ough which the Ilundr river flows. 
A smaller stream, the Ichhar, flows through the lower part of Pakhla’i 

Abu-1-Pazl, in his Axn-i-Akbari, says, that “ Pakla’f ” [he often rejects the “kh” 
and substitutes “ k ”], “ the names of places in which are not defined ” [the columns for 
them in his work are left Wank], “ is 35 kuroh in length and 25 in breadth [according 
to the standard kuroh of Akbar Bddshdli’s reign]. “ It is bounded east by Kash-mir, 

“ west by Atak-Bandras, north by Kator, and south by the tract of country in which 
« the Gakhar tribe dwells. The Sahib-i-Kirdn, Amir Timm-i-Gxirgdn, left a number of 
“ his soldiery therein [when he retired from Hind], to hold possession of it, and their 

* Azdd Khan, youngest son of the HAji, Karim-Dad Khan, Bfimizi, Durrani, one of Ahmad Shdh’s great 
nobles, and governor of Kash-nui’ in Timur.Shah’s reign, who, on the death of his father, seized upon the 
government of Kash-mir, and defied all authority, was son-in-law of this same Sa’adat Khan, the Pakhal Chief. 
He defeated two armies sent against him, and, at last, the Sarddr, Madad Khan, had to be sent to quell, him. 
The Sarddr’s force, of 30,000 horse, mustered near the fort, of Pakhla’i, which Sa’adat Khan, Suwatlii, had 
founded. It. lies four kuroh from Muzaffar-abad, and is the Ghari -i - Sa’dda t Khan of these routes. 

Azad Khan’s rebellion took place just before Forster, then on his travels, reached these parts. He makes a 
mistake in saying that Azdd Khan u succeeded his father.” He adds that he was a great tyiant, and 
wonders “ that he is not punished or restrained by the government.” The reason, is obvious : the rebel had 
not, as yet, been reduced by the Sardar, Madad Khdn. . 

t In after years, in 1824 or 1825, when Malidn Singh was governor of the Huzarah district, he tanned out 
the territory of the Dara’hs of Kalitar, Phokar-mang, Agror, Takrai, and Kandi-bar, to this same Habib-Ullah 
Khan for the sum of 30,000 rupis a year. Habib-Ullah only paid 19,000, leaving a balance of 11,000, on which 
Malian Singh seized Subah Khan, Habib-Ullah’s brother, as security for the payment, and also Zamdn, eon ot 
Pa’indah Khan, Habib-Ullah’s uncle, and marched them off to Har-kishan Ghar. Pa’mdah Khan paid half ot 
this balance to obtain liis son’s release, but Subah Khan remained in durance. r Ihe following year, the balance 
still not being forthcoming, Amin Khan, who, about the time of the annexation of tlie Pauj-ab, was the chief 
and successor of Habib-Ullah Khan, took the place of Subah Klidn, his father’s brother, as security for the 
money. 

J Not “Shinkari” „ . , 

§ The people of Kag-han are chiefly of the Gibari tribe, many times referred to in these pages. also 

pages 117 and 128. , , 

The Kunhdr, or/as it is also written, the Kuhndr, river comes down from the Dam’ll of Kag-han, and passes 
Bdla-Kof, between which place and Maty Kot, the Wahabi, the Sayyid, Alim ad, was killed in battle (but he 
was not 6( surprised ”) with the Sikh forces under the Kunwar, Sher Singh, son of Ran-jit Singh, in May, 
1831. _ ■ 

|| A compound word from the Sanskrit, signifying the eyes’ delighter, tranquilizer, etc., also ease, content. 

This, it will be observed, is the same termination as in Chliar-mang of Bajawr. 
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S^Hescendants still dwell in tile Pakla’i territory. Snow constantly falls, and sometimes 
“ heavily. The rivers watering the Pakla’i district are the Kishan-Ganga, the Bihat, 
“ or Wihat, or Jhilam, and the, Sindh. The language spoken in this country bears no 
“ similiarity to the Kash-miri, nor to that of Rindustan, nor Zabulisthn. Its chiefs 
“ used to pay obedience to Kash-mir.”* * * § 

Jahdn-gir BadsMh refers to Pakkja’i in his Wdki’at, when giving an account of 
his journey into Kash-mir. After reaching Buktas, he says 

“ As the road was difficult, I directed that my mother, the Maryam of the Time,f 
and the other ladies of the haram, should remain for a few days, and then follow by 
easy stages. I then proceeded to Sultan-pur, and from thence moved four kos and a 
half to Yahyd, at which point the Haz&rah-i-KarMgbJ is entered. I then proceeded 
to Noh-shahrah, a distance of three kos and three quarters, and entered Dham-taur 
(district). I next went on ! to Salhar, and from thence to MangalL§ 

. . . . Sultdn Husain, the zammdar [chief] of Pakhla’i, came to present himself, 

for here you enter the Pakhla’i district. .... From this place we went into 
Siwdd-gar|| (distant ten kos and a half from Noh-shahrah) and there encamped. . . . 

We then proceeded near upon three kos and a half, and came in sight of Pakhla’i, 
where we again encamped. 

“The Sar-kar or province of Pakhla’i is 35 kos long, and 25 broad. It has the 
mountains of Kash-mir on the east, Atak-Ban&ras on the west, the mountain range of 
Kator on the north [north-west], and the country of the Gakhars on the south [south- 
east]. When Amir Timur, Sahib-i-Kir&n, had conquered Hindustan, and was on his 
way hack into Tdrdn Zamin, he left this people [that is, the KdrMgh Turks], who 
were in his army, here, and assigned them this territory as their yurat, or dwelling- 
place. They themselves say that they are of the race of KdrKigli,^ but do not know, 
for certain, what names their chief men then bore, or who they were. At present, 
they are Lajioris [the Badshdh must mean by this, natives of the Subak of Labor], 
and speak the language of the Jats. I am likewise of the same opinion respecting 
the descent of the people of Dham-taur.”** 

There can be no doubt from these two statements, which Bdbar Badshah also con¬ 
firms, that one of the wings of Amir Timur’s army was composed of Karlughs or 
Kdrldghs, and that they, or a large portion of them, were left behind by him to settle 
in and hold the territory which we incorrectly call Hazdrah. As I have said before, 
Hazdrah meant a body of soldiers, a thousand in number, from the Tdjzik word hazar, 
a thousand, and is not a proper name, but merely the translation of the Turkish word 
ming, by the Tdjzik people, into their own language.ff This word, like many others, 
we have applied to the country, instead of styling it, as the inhabitants probably did, 
and foreigners in particular, the ydrat or the country of the Kdrlugh wing, hazdrah, 
or regiment; and it was always called the Kdrlugh or Kdrluk Hazdrah to distinguish 
it from the Okhachh Hazdrah mentioned at page 292. 

The boundaries of the Kdrlugh or Kdrluk territory were described by a native 
writer, just before the annexation of the Panj-ab, in the following manner. “ It extends 
“ on the west as far as Sri-Kot, the territory dependent on which extends as far west 
“ as the banks of the Ahde-Sin or Sind-Sdgar. Its eastern boundary extends as far as 
“ the villages and dependent lands of Noh-Shahra’h, Chanba’h, and Bagrah,|J which 

* The historians of Kash-mir mention that Pakhla’i, Dharam-taur, and Dar-Du—Dardistan or country of the 
Dards, not the newly “ discovered” Dardistan,—were three of twelve mahalls, which were not included in the 
regular assessment like those of the Kash-mir valley, mid that Tibbat and Hrad were separate territories* but 
dependent. 

f The Maryam, that is the Mary, of the Time or Age, refers to the Bddshah’s mother, and not to one of his 
i( bcgamfi” See Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” page 367, 

fTo Elliot’s “ Historians of Indi^i,” edited by Mr. J. Dowson, which contains some extracts taken from a 
single copy apparently, of the Waki’at, this passage occurs, at page 366, Yol. VI., and is made Hazara Fdrigh 
for Hazdrah i-Karl ugh. 

§ When Forster was on his travels he visited this place on his way from Muzaffar-abad. He says : “ On 
“ the 30th to Manghellee, six cosses, a small town, the residence of Shadee. Khan, the chief of Jadun, then to 
“ Kotillee, a fort in the possession of Maiinum Khan, a brother and vassal of the chief of Tunawal.” 

|| Neither Yahya, Salhar, or Siwad-gar is to be found at present in our maps, but the other places are well 
known. The first name is somewhat doubtful, and varies in different copies of the Waki’at. 

% Sic in the MSS. copies of the Waki’-at, which 1 have made extracts from, but, in Elliot (page 370), it 
is “ Farsis.” 

** The Jzadun Afghans, its yet, had not acquired possession. 

f f In a note to the extract previously referred to, page 368, Mr/Dowson tells us that “ Maz&i’ft is not so 
“ called from the famous Mughal tribe , as there are none of them in it,” which is certainly correct, but he 
does not tell us what it is called “ Haz&ra” for. It would require endless research to find the “famous 

Mughal tribe of Hazara 

“ Chumbuh,” and “ Bugruh,” of the large scale map. 




“ are villages on the boundary of the Jzadun territory, and adjoins the tappa'h of 
“ Bujfi’iyali.* On the south it reaches as far as Kh&n-pur of the Gakhars, and to 
“ Barelah, Khad, Pinchu, and K&H Tarar. The northern boundary extends to Koh 
■“ Dahhah of Tunawal, and the villages of ’Ulwi, Tlr, and Pind-i-Hdshim Khan, after 

which comes the Tunawal territory.” 

The KMughs, KArluks, Karlughs, or Karluks, as their name is variously written, 
and each correct, the k in the middle of the word being interchangeable with guttural 
gh, are a well known Turk tribe, an account of whom I have given in my “ Translation 
“ of the Tabak&t-i-Nasirf,” on the descent of the Turks, Tattars, and Mugbals {see 
the note at pages 877 ahd 878), whose name of Kdr-lugh or Kar-luk signifies “the 
father of snow,” or “ pertaining to snow.” I think I can also account for these Kdr- 
Mghs having been left behind by Amir Timur. 

We constantly read of Malik Saif-ud-Bin, Hasan, the Kdrliigh, in the accounts of 
the Mughal invasions of the territories on the Indus, between the years 618 H. 
(1221-22 A.I).) and 658 H. (1260 A.B.)—in which latter year the Tahakdt-i-Nasiri, the 
sole authority for the events of this period from the pen of a contemporary writer, 
ceases—and also of his son, Malik ISTasi^ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kdrlugh. The 
territories of the father consisted of Ghaznin, Karmdn, and Banian. Kdjah or Gdjah 
is often mentioned in connection with the latter, and with Nandanah, as though 
adjoining or not far from each other; and Banian is always mentioned in connection 
with the two former territories, but nowhere is the situation of Banian specifically 
indicated, and I have been hitherto unable, after considerable research, to fix it satisfac¬ 
torily. It was evidently situated between Kay man—the Kurma’h {ml. Kurram) 
district of the present—or late—Afghanistan, and the Jhilam, and not far from the 
banks of the Ab&e-Sin or Indus. 

When the author of the Tabak&t-i-Ndsiri first came into Hind from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of HirAt, he came by Ghaznin to or into Banian (by the usual route, see 
pages 541 and 612 of iny “Translation”), and from thence, by boat, went down the 
river Indus to Uchehah. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, was taken ill, and had to return to 
Bihli in 633 H. (1235-36 A.D.), where he soon after died, he was marching towards 
“ (he river Sind and Banidn ” from the Chin-hatf Bo-Abah. 

When Malik Saif-ud-Bin, Hasan, the K&rlugh, had to abandon Ghaznin and 
Kaymtin, he retired to Banidn; and when obliged, temporarily, to abandon that like¬ 
wise, he retired towards Mult&n and Sindh through the Sindh-Sagar Bo-«4bah, and 
obtained possession of the former stronghold. Subsequently, his son, Malik Nasir-ud- 
Bin, Muhammad, who (in 636 H.,—1237-38 A.B.), had taken shelter in the Bihli 
territory, rejoined his father, who was able to hold Banian; and, after his father was 
killed in a battle before Multiin in 646-47 H. (1248-49 A.B.) with Malik Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan, the feudatory of the province, hi dsir-ud-Dm, Muhammad, became a 
vassal of the Mughals, and was allowed to retain a portion Ojf his father’s territories, 
including the khitta’h of Banidn. 

Ndsir-ud-Bin, Mahmud Shah, Sultan of Bihli, as soon as he came to the throne, 
in 644 H. (1246-47 A.B.), set out for “ the banks of the river Sindh and Banian, and 
“ the destruction of the infidels of Chin [the Mughals], and moved by successive 
“ marches. On Sunday, the 1st of Zi-Ka’dah—the eleventh month—in that year, he 
“ crossed the Bawi, and then moved to the Sudhard, aud encamped at the town of that 
“ name [two kuroh and a half north-west of the present Wazxr-abdd]. He then despatched 
“ the Ulugh Khdn-i-A’zam, the Amir-i-Hajib, at the head of the bulk of the army, to 

■** ravage the Jiid hills and around Nandanah.He ravaged the Jud hills, 

“ and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Kliokhars [not the Gakhars], and other contumacious 
“ infidels, and pushed on as far as the hanks of the river Sindh, ravaged and plundered 
“ those parts, and returned again from thence on account of the difficulties of obtaining 
“ subsistence and necessaries for his troops,” occasioned, apparently, by the previous 
invasions of the Mughals. As he went no farther than the banks of the Sindh, and 
Banffin was the part to be assailed, it would appear from this passage to be situated on 
the east, and not on the west bank of the Indus as I was inclined to think. 


* In the large scale map, this tappa’h is called tc Rajooia,” bufc the town is styled “ Bujoeenh,” while it is 
this that gives name to the tbppa’h or district. It is the “ Raj (mi ” of Colonel C. M. MacGregor's “Central 

Asia.” 

f The tract lying between the Chin-ab and the Rihat, Wihat, or Jhilam, is called the Chin-hat Do-Abab, 
which, name is formed from the first syllable of Chin-ab and last syllable of Bi-hat or Wi-hat. The names of 
some of the other do-dbahs of the Panj-iib are formed in much the same manner. 
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From the somewhat meagre indications here given, Bani&n appears to |»| been 
situated in or near the tract of territory comprised within, or bordering on, what the 
early Musalmdn writers called the Koh-i-JM, the northern part of the Sindh-Sfigar 
Do-dbah, the Baiii&n Mdttah,'ov what was dependent on it, extending, probably, as 
far north as Pakhla’i and its three dependent dara’hs, already mentioned, and in which, 
consequently, the KArMgh Turks, as vassals of the Mughal rulers, would have been the 
dominant race. In this tract, moreover, there are ruins of several considerable towns 
or cities ; and some formerly large and important places, which have declined, and 
have now become mere tillages, still retain, their former names, and among them, 
situated nine miles south-east qf Kh&n-piir of the Gakliars, is a Bani&n,* * * § and, five miles 
and a half south- west of the modern Hari-ptir, is a Panidn. As in MSS. the points 
of -the letters , and , are constantly liable to be written the one for the other, 
or the three points run into one by quick, or careless writers, and b being often 
changeable with p in Persian or Tdjzib, 1 am inclhied to think, and to this opinion I 
have for some time inclined, that one of -these places, the latter most probably, is no 
other than the identical Banidn Or Panidn of the Karlugh Turks, and which gave 
name to the khittah or territory.! 

If this be so, the reason why Amir Timor’s Karlugh mtng or hazarah was directed 
or allowed to take up its ytiral therein, to dwell with or strengthen their kinsmen 
already dwelling there, is* sufficiently accounted for. It is not probable that there 
were any A fghans permanently settled east of the Indus at this period, so far north, at 
least, as this, or, if any, a portion of the Dilazdks only,! but I think they could 
scarcely have crossed the Indus so early as this, although they were forced to do so 
soon after. Several of the non-Afghan tribes of this part, such, for example, as the 
Awan-Kars, have been thrust onwards from the west, across the Indus (some of the 
Aw&n-Kifrs still dwell in the Dara’h of Shaluzan§), at different times, by Afghan 
tribes from the farther west, who themselves were thrust onward by some Other wave 
of people,—-the Mughals, Tattdrs, and Turks—who now inhabit the extensive tract of 
territory west of Ghaznin and' Kabul, which we miscall Hazdrah, after the same 
fashion that we miscall the other, east of the Indus, but which, correctly, should he 
called Ghur. 

As the Afghans increased east of the Indus, the Kdrl&glis declined, for, wheii ‘the 
Dilazaks had been for the most part removed from the country by command of 
Jab/m-gir Bddshdh, other Afghans began to take their place, and, subsequently, the 
northern parts of this territory were invaded by Suwdtis or Suwathis. Such changes 
have been going on for centuries past. 

In 1201H. (1786-87 A.D.), when Timur Shdh, Durrani, came from K&bul into the 
provinces east of the Indus, the remaining Turk chiefs, and headmen, namely, Malul 
KMn and Muhammad Khan, who were the heirs to the Turk! patty and to Mdnak- 
rae, complained to that monarch that they had been ousted from their hereditary 
rights by rivals, and the Ghurghust Afghans, who had appropriated the latter place 
and its dependencies. The Gliurghusts were speedily ousted from Manakrde, which 
was restored to the two Turkish chiefs, as well as the villages of the Turk! palti. At 
the annexation of the Panj-db, a mere handful of these Turkish people—I do not 
include Tunawalis among them—remained, located in the sub-district of Mdnakrae,|| 
a little to the east and south of the modern Harl-pur, and a few in Agi’oy. 

I need scarcely remark what an advantage it would have been, and will he, to our 
surveyors and settlement officers, if they had been, and should he in future, furnished 
with correct and authentic historical and ethnographical data (eschewing Herodotus 
and the IId/cru€f, the “ Aparytse” and the “ Sattagyddae,” and mere theories liable to 
change with every political breath of wind, and changed as often as the theorist takes 
up the pen) when about to explore and survey a country, or settle a district, but, for 
such a purpose, the histories of India and of Afghanistan have yet to be written. If 
“ time ” permit, I may yet make an attempt to write the former: the latter I am 
writing. 


* Lat. 73° 6' 30", long. 33° 43' 15". 

f See my “Translation of the Tabakat-i-N&siri,” pages 374, note 5> 534, note 1, page 541, and note 7, pages 
623, 677, and note 6, 678, 727, TiO, 750, 782, 792, 814, 815, 859, 877, 1004, 1119, 1129, and 1153. 

{ There were Ludis at Multan, it is said, as early as the invasions of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, but this 
does not prove that there were any of the Liidi tribe settled permanently therein. The Multan territory 
extended at that period to the Indus, or to the foot of the hills beyond, in which, in the Koh-i-Sulim&n, the 
Iitidis dwelt. 

§ See page 81. : 

jj The “ Mapuhrae ” and “ Manukrai ” of the map*. 
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oi the Ghurgliust division of the Afghan people.|i You then proceed three kuroh in 
the direction of north-east to NakMrchi,** a village belonging to the Sarkarnf. Afghans, 
situated on the banks of the Abde-Sin. A great mountain range rises on the right 
hand, .known as Ghand-Ghar.j-f Leaving Nakk/irchi, you proceed a little over two 
kuroh, still, keeping north-east, to Jammu,$| a village belonging to the Yiisufztfs, also 
si l asted on the banks oi the Abde-Sin. Two kuroh and a half more brings you to 
Ghdzi, another village on the river’s banks. From this place you, go oh another 
five kuroh and a half to Muhit or Mdliit, a village^ of considerable size, belonging to 

flip. RfllYlA A fbdlJ&tt f.rlKn n nrl fmrn if Ci lif.fl/a niran fnnn ivi awa 1a FTU... i ... > 1- 
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the same Alghdri tribe, and from it, a little over four kuroh more, to Tor-bela’h, pre¬ 
viously described. The same great range of mountains rises on the right hand of the 
route, and the Abae-Sin flows near by on the left. 


C7--O - - 

ie Abae-Sin flows near by on the left. 


the late Gulab Singh, of BTnsb-inir, and the British Government. The present chief, Muljammad AkraHi Khan, 
is Ills son; and, thrfltigh the further favour of the Government, he now enjoys the territory formerly held ’ 
his Hando A1 or Ando A1 ancestors, has recei ved the title of Naww&b, and is a C.S.L 

* See note t page 284. . , 

t See note f, pago 28 4, and page 267. 
t This place is not noticed in anv of our mans. 








t This place is not noticed in any of our maps, 

§ This place is not noticed by the “ Mullah/’ although 
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nd Suwiit, as far down as Dar-baM, neither is it given 
iveral other places in this route, which must have lain in the Mullah 5 
in his maps. 

|| Also written tlezrauTi* * the..filial 71 being nasal.' 

This route can be reversed, thus making it a route from Marair to 
If See note *, page 270. 

*’* 44 Nngarclu ” of one map, and “ Nngarchiyan ” of the other. „ 
chief holding Maler Kotla’li, in the Sirhind district east of the- £ 

TJHah Khan, who had held it for a long time previously, 
ft 44 G^ndgnr V is not correct, 

44 Jfumob ” in one map, “ Juinmoon ” in the other. 

-‘fltohut" of the maps. 


he is said to have followed the river 1 
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read? tlic small village of Khair-ICot $ lying at the 
lnclmmg te the noil - > * i . itie ji^ht hand as yon proceed on your way, 

^ and %«“h thekt’hol Gul Sixer Khta.l previous 
noticed in otter rdato. 'The M 

KOo-Mras been 

^“:»cb tte Qbavi 

Irom thence D o' on ^ . c a S v )Ur f rom the mountains, also belonging to the 

situated on a lul *°* “} >,v V stono^huilt fort called the Kotla’h. Having reached 
Tunawalis, and p iotected y . ' ^ -nvuviouslv referred to in the Sixty-ninth Boute 

r^^'-tirfc'Asa; 

where.the united,"™?. are \ nowl i by the name of Baran#, as before 
SiK fc Abde-Sin. Having reached tfArg* _you proceed four kuroh 

f ”‘The“lofti mo“S!n 2S£t wS!h tte telL Afghins dwell, lies on the left 

STh h jr>« page ale),“but this route is exceedingly 

^'*‘* K I \hi ; v'' ‘he *“ , [ 1 j* 1 <! ^°^iy^f r ,y^ l < 'eiJff^Iik t of^thi^AbdXs(n^'o the^oth^ 

narrow passage, a bamei, a r* venter nart of its course through'a maze of moirn- 

ggS Ewtto Slid or lamer the mountains begin to recede in some degree, 

£2river AMe-Sin is the natural boundary 



* « Towle ” of one map, but “ Tuvee” in the other. 
■\ See pages 269 and 274. 


I ro^ ^V“ Kh«rkot1 b the other « Khurkot» 

§ “ Unoruh ” of the map. See page 27o. 

|[ It has considerably increased, and is now a lar|C w Ul S«- 

J. ?3S S3? «f —c “ *?~r - “ «“">•" - * 

official papers as « Ashra,” four different forms,, am a lncoiiec narrow that a person can easily 

ft At a place called Phalah-Bham, near the Singh (afterwards killed in the battle 

throw a stone across the river, ^ec^n,^Sd* b ^ ^ wakils or 

with the Afghans near Jam-rud), who he t g Sard-Vr and they had asked for terms, and had returned 

agents of PAindah Khan, who we :negotohng w h the again ^ accompanied by 

to Pd’indah Khan's presence to get the te i * . } naturally “concluded that the terms had been ratified, 

people bringing a number of kids a number of other Sikh officers and soldiers, 

and that they were coming to feast him. On this, Hau bin n (< coo , watef » while lherC| an4 

came down close to the river-side, in ordei ^ <. ^» - ^ up0 n the party from all the small guns and other 

totally off tlioir guard, laindah Khan ^ hi par t y had to betake themselves to the rocks, which, 

available pieces in his possession. The Smdar and his part) n« from this ac t of treachery. They had 

ISSS^^g Sy b Ji ”ho“evev,‘S Jm when *j m» <M> W ^ <• *»™ — «“f 


again. 
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aud f ie and that > Iower dowii > towards the south, on both 

banks of it, the Baluch people for the most part dwell, while some AfgMn tribes 

dwell higher up. Hazrau, or Hezrauii, Haro, Harwesh, and Tor-bela’h, and some ot er 
tracts of .territory, are known as Chhachh or Chhachh Hazdrah, because, 'in the 
PaE?°T»lf ltS iahaljllantS) th f territory ls peopled by a thousand tribes and septs. 
Kohist in Tunawa, » and some other parts, they consider to he in the 

“The Chhachh Hazdrah, so called to distinguish it from the Hazdrahri-Karlugh or 
^drluk, or country at the Hazftrali of the Kdrlhghs or Karluks,* is inhabited by 
portions of several Afghan tribes. It, is twenty-five kuroh in length from north-east 
to south-west, and from six to Seven kuroh in breadth from north-west to south-east 
it has mountam tracte on either side of it; and as the Haro river, which rises in the 
Kohistdn of Maldeh.f a dependency of Muzaffar-dbad, and the country of the tribe 
known as the Ivar Al and Karar Al, but which appears to he, more correctly Char Al 

n™ dXirf Tir^tol CW « ,hh . B »^ »consequently, likewise called the 
Haio distuct. t he lushto language is spoken by its inhabitants. The villages of 

Haro and Harwesh are the places where the government overseers or intendants are 
amm/of £ f tribe^ P amcmg tne Afghdn tribes here dwelling lies with the choice 

. “ The rainy season in the tracts described in these routes, on and near the Abae-Sin 
is the winter, and, in some parts, snow also tails. The land is chiefly dependent on 
!f” x for iwigationj and wells are exceedingly few. It produces much wheat, barley, 

\? hh -„ Th Z ^ p r ple W* teatL of the produce by way of 
\ ortltlie to tlie authorities, but other races have to pay a fixed amount of the 
produce by way of revenue.” vu " 


Seventy-first Route. From Kash-mir to Ladddkh, a distance of twenty -five stages. 

“This route joins that which leads to Ydr-kand, which will he presently described 
Karwans perform this journey generally in the space of one month. 

“Setting out from Sri-Nagar,J the capital of Kash-mir, in two tnandls or stAfre* 
you reach the large village called Gund Sar-Sang,§ and by the way pass throughwell 
cultivated districts, and a very mountainous tract of country. The Achol-Wdo-and 
other lakes he on the right-hand side of the route, at a great distance away. From 
Guuc? Sar-Sang you proceed another two stages to Gangan-Glr, also written Gagan-Gir 
which is the name oi a great mountain range, capped with perpetual snow, the extreme 
summit of which is the limit of, and boundary between, the countries of Kash-mir and 

'^3JSS&ST tt of 6im - Sar ' Sa “ e to tUs one ’ you ^ 

“Another three manzils from thence brings you to Birds, which is a village of 
considerable size included m the territory of Great Tibbat,^ which is under the swav 
of Chashwd-Nami-gal,** Rdjah of Ladddkh. There is a paucity of inhabitants, and 

* See page 281. 

t Mal&ch, but not “M-ilacb,” is the name of a considerable village belonging to the Kov Al «« 

SflSSr* b “ w " n “*** *** “ d a—s. Xgffig 

I Signifying, in Sanskrit, “ The Auspicious City.” 

i ^ “ ?Z d ” ° f ^“• jor ' Gcneral Wal ker’s map, and “ Goond" of the Indian Atlas map. 

IT See note % page 294. ■ * 

** T Ji" s i n '*? e *°P ie « ? f tb ® text > but the na,ne » somewhat doubtful. See page 294. 

Ihe Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, the Dogldati Mughal, the author of the T6rikh-i-Rashidi invaded Tfa«i, 
and took possession of Sri-Nagar by this very route. Muhammad Haidar was direS 'to ]proved ’ 

from Tir-Vand, by way of Khutan, and Sultan Sn’id Khim was to follow 1^ 2 !sarne^ m ^1! 
Haidar entered Altunjj Tibbat—Altiin, in Turk), means gold—which is a Dolpah or Stonne rxi . , a /j 
reached the Nubrah territory, which is accounted a part of Tibbat, in the second’month of 939 W 
1532, A.D.). Most of the petty chiefs submitted, but one, Borkia’ by name! who was the glteS'Sot S^ 
and whose lort of Hondar was the principal one in the country, refused to submit to the invaders. On their 
moving against it, and preparing to assault it the following day, he evacuated it in tbk -nirrhf * i ., 
Miighals obtained possession of it. Muhammad Haidar then entered the territory of Mar-yol the chief r>ln.pp 
m wM.cal,s S» ,.h * SLi.h i„ rtid. H5kim«, m d both A, th” ™ o n £S 

L . , ^ a ~# ^° nal oquwox, or September-and the cold there was greater than in any other part of Tibbat 
f t p/ eal > Muhammad IJaidar held counsel with his officers as to what was advisable to be done 
with iespea .0 their selecting a place for their Itish-lAk or winter quarters, where food and forno-e would he 

it aTdtake ^ ^ thou « bt of w found > -as resolved to enter 
Having been reinforced by the Khan, and his force made up to 4,000 men (Abu-1-Fazl, with his usual 






scarcity of cultivation on the way thither, the country exceedingly mountainous, and 
many of the peaks covered with perpetual snow. 

“ Another four manzits or stages from Dir&s brings you to Pas-Mn, also written 
Past-kiin, which is under the authority of another BAjan, but who pays allegiance to 
the Rajah of Laddakh. On the way thither you pass through a tolerably well 
inhabited tract, but experience much cold. Youthen have to go another two short 
mmzils to Mulhvi, a place under the authority of the Rajah of Laddakh. 

“Twelve mmzils more, along the banks of the southernmost branch of the AM e- 
Sin, bring you to Laddakh, the capital of the country, and residence of the R&jalu 
On the road thither you pass many inhabited places, and a considerable extent of 
cultivation, and have to cross many small rivers, tributaries of the main one, each of 
which is spanned by a small wooden bridge.” 

Laddakh, being sufficiently well kno wn, need not be described here. 


Seventy-second Route. From Ldhor to Ydr-fcand, a distance of nearly six hundred 

Jemoh, and consisting of two routes. 

“ The left-hand route is by way of Jammu, and the right-hand route by Niir-piir, 
and is as follows. 

“ Setting out from Nur-puv [the route to which place from Ldhor, being so well 
known, need not be given here], yon proceed a distance of eight kuroh in the 
direction of north-east to Mdlwdn, a small village in the little district of Palana, which 
is under the rule of the Rdjah of Chan bah,* and by the way are numerous ascents and 
descents. The manzils, or stages, it may be mentioned, average eight kuroh each. 
You then go on another manzil of eight kuroh to Samut, and then, another to Nundr. 
The next manzil is to Bua’h. At this point the territory of Rde Singh, Chanpdl, 
terminates.” 

From thence the next manzil brings you Kud, the name of a desolate halting 
place, from which you proceed another manzil of the same length, and reach the 
TJlwds. In the idiom of the language spoken by the people of this part, a halting 
place situated at the foot of a mountain range, hut which halting place is -without 
inhabitants, is called TJlwds. Eight kuroh from this latter halting place you reach 
a second TJlwds, and midway between these halting places is a lofty mountain range, 
covered with perpetual snow, which you have to cross. The next manzil is Basti ;f 
then, in succession, Puyor, Chel-hat, Slifw-pur, Bar-mor, Ar-sar, and Child-hat, the 
mmzils being about the same distances from each other. 

Throughout the tract of country passed through from Kud to this point, the 
inhabitants are Hindds, and every zamin-ddr, or petty chief, is ruler in his own 
locality, and over his own territory. The severity of the - cold, the excess of snow, and 
the difficulty of the way, can scarcely he described. 

Setting out from Child-hat, you proceed for a distance of five kuroh to Kafti, and 
from this point, noi’thwards, the vast extent of territory, which consists of mazes of 
mountains, is known as the Great Tibbat.J From Kafti you go on for a distance of 
three kuroh to the small village of Chilang, in which there is a great idol temple 
belonging to the Hindds, the idol in which they call Chilang DeM. Hindu devotees 
visit this place, and come so far to pay their devotions to this idol. Another manzil of 
eight kuroh brings you to another TJlwds, or desolate halting place, and another manzil 
of just the same distance to another, and between them you have to cross a great 
mountain range covered with perpetual snow. 

Traders and travellers are obliged to transfer their goods and heavy effects to the 
hacks of men of this mountain tract of country for transit over this mountain range, 

exaggeration, says he had 10,000), and the Bdltis having submitted, and having added their forces to his own, 
Muhammad Haidar set out by Diras and the Zoji Lah or Pass. The Kash-miris, having obtained information 
of his movements, had occupied in force the Par tangl or defile, loading to Sri-Nagar, but a force of 400 
veterans from the Mirzd's force fell upon them at dawn, and put them to flight. Passing one night on the 
road, next day, Muhammad Haidar entered the valley of Kash-mir. His subsequent proceedings in Kash-mir 
need not he entered into hero, as they belong to Kash-mir history, beyond mentioning that about twenty years 
after, in 959 H. (1552 A.D.), he was killed in a sally from Sri-Nagar. 

It will be seen from this expedition that the invasion of Kash-mir from the north, with an enemy in posses¬ 
sion of Rdshghar, Ydr-kand, and Khutan, is by no means such an impracticable matter, after all, as some of 
“the masters of the subject” and the tacticians would lead us to suppose, especially if the invaders came from 
a northern climate, and could withstand the rigours of the climate of Tibbat. 

* Sec the meaning assigned to Chanbah at page 297. 

f See note J, page 294. 

\ See note f, page 294, and the meaning assigned to Tibbat in note §, pago 153. 
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while the traders and travellers themselves cross mounted on Tibbati horses, which 
are very nimble and clever, being used to climbing. Both foreigners as well as 
natives are well wrapped up in felt, so as to entirely cover the whole body, the face, 
ears., hands, and feet; indeed, nothing is left uncovered but the eyes. As some 
persons lose their sight from the excessive glare, caused by the sunlight shining on 
the snow, pure sugar-candy (misri-i-kMlis) is taken, and, in such cases, applied as a 
remedy, and in a short time it effects a cure, and the sight is restored. The writer of 
these surveys and his party saw, at NYir-pur, several persons who had not taken due 
precaution to guard themselves from the snow and frost, and the consequence Avas that 
their fingers and toes had dropped off, and the parts so affected appeared like healed 
wounds after amputation. 

“ Having descended from the crest of the great range* * * § to the second Ulwas, before 
referred to, you reach the banks of the Sat-Ludrf—the upper part of the Cbin-ab—a 
large river, which comes from the right hand and flows towards the left. According 
to the opinion of some persons, it runs on towards Kishtwdr, and receives the name of 
Ohandar and Chandar-Bhagd, after its junction with the Bhagd a few miles north¬ 
west of Kishtwdr. It is spanned by a Avooden bridge, and, according to some accounts, 
it lias also a rope bridge two kuroh farther west, the wooden one being liable to be 
carried away Avhen the Bhdgd becomes flooded in summer. 

“ Setting out from the hanks of the Sat-Ludr, you proceed to the manzil of Salind, 
distant eight kuroh, and then a similar distance to the next halting place, known as 
Were-Tal. From thence you go four- kuroh to a place called Gharat, and a, stage of 
four more brings you to Basti. $ Then comes a manzil of eight kuroli to Bar-Siw, 
after which another two, of a similar distance, to two Uhvds, or desolate halting places, 
between which another great range of snowy mountains has to he crossed. From 
thence the next manzil is Lan-gut, then another of a similar distance to Lung-Lachar,§ 
and after that two Ulwas of eight kuroh each, between which manzils another great 
range of snowy mountains intervenes, which has likewise to be crossed. From the 
second Ulwds, another eight kuroh distant, is Kang-chhu-hat, from Avhich you go on to 
Muhri, a similar distance, and then eight kuroh more to Bdhbul-Mudda’h, or Babul- 
Mudda’h, which is situated at the foot of a mountain range. 

“ The next manzil, to Basti,|| is ten kuroli distant, and on the way thither a lofty 
defile has to he traversed, which is A'ery difficult to accomplish. Having reached 
Basti, another long manzil of ten kuroh brings you to Kud, and another of the same 
distance to Bag. From the manzil of Bar-Siw to this place the country you pass 
through is uninhabited, and the difficulties to be overcome in this mountainous tract 
are so vast, and the excess of snow is so great, as cannot be explained. 

“ From the manzil of Bdg you proceed another eight kuroh, and reach the little 
village of Thas-ri, and after going another ten kuroh you reach Laddakh. This is a 
large place, the capital of the Great Tibbats, and place of residence of the Rajah 
Chashwa-Nami-gal'ji [possibly, Jaishwd-Nami-gal]. The commodities of Hind, Sindh, 
Chin, Yar-kand, and Badakbshan are brought to this toAvn for sale, and the dues 


* Vignc, in his “ Travels,” refers to this range under the name of “ Panga Mountains,” and the pass to be 
crossed as the “ Zuruk Pass.” 

f This is the name generally applied to the upper part of the Sutlaj, but the original is as above. 

j Wasti, or. Basti, b and w being interchangeable, signifies, in Sanskrit, “ an abode/’ “ an inhabited place,” 
“a villageand here, doubtless, are some habitations dignified with the name of “ Basti,” or “ The Village. 1 * 
Had it been desolate, this manzil would have been styled 44 Ulwas.” 

§ The Thung Ling of Vigne, probably. 

|| See note above. 

If These rulers, the family title of whom is Nam-gal, or Nami-gal, are of ancient lineage, and are said to be 
descended in a direct line from the old rulers of Tibbafc, and are noticed in history by that title as early as the 
dose of the fifteenth century. This dynasty was overturned by the Dograhs in recent times. Muhammad 
Haidar always calls the Chiefs of Tibbat and Haiti by the title of Joe, or Jue, the plural of which he makes 
Joe jin or JCke&ri. 

The Jesuit Father, Hypolito Desideri, proceeded through Tibbat in 1714, from Kash-mir. He says,— 

44 Great Tibet begins at the top of a frightful mountain named Kantel, all covered with snow; one side of it 
“ belongs to Kashmir, the other to Tibet. They left Kashmir, that is, Sri-Nagar, on the 17th May, 1715, and 
44 were forty days in travelling to Leh, also called Ladak, where the King of Great Tibet resides; which 

“ journey (hey performed on foot. On the 30th, they passed the mountains, that is, entered Tibet. 

“ Tim road lay through the mountains, which are a true image of horror. They are heaped one upon another, • 
44 and so close together, that they are scarce separated by the torrents, which dash against the rocks with a 
“ noise enough to daunt the most hardy travellers.They arrived on the 2oth June at Leh, or 

Ladak, which is a fortress where the Ghiampo, or King, resides, who is absolute, and named Nima Nanjal 
“ [Nyimah Nami-gal, son of I.)ih'k Nami-gal, the grandfather, probably, of the Rajah above referred to]. He 
41 has under him a tributary king [the Rajah of Zan-skar, probably]. "He (the Jesuit Father) came to learn 
u there was a third Tibet, a journey of about six or seven months.” 





levied thereon yield a considerable revenue. East of the city a stone-built fort has 
been erected, and within the walls the afore-mentioned Rajah resides. 

“ The distance from Kur-pur to Lafid&kh is thirty-eight manztts; from Laddakh to 
Jammu, twenty-eight; from Laddakh to Kash-mir, twenty-two ; and from Y&r-kand, 
thirty-eight, presently to be described. The manzils between Nur-pur and Laddakh, 
and that place and Ydr-lcand, are comparatively short, but those between Ladddkh and 
Jammu and Kash-mir somewhat long.” 

Before resuming the account of the route, it may not be amiss to say something with 
regard to what the modern Muhammadan writers say respecting “ the Great Tibbat,”" 
and give the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, the Doghldti Mughal’s account of it. 

The Musalmdn writers of India, for the most part, nearly always make the great 
mistake of calling the most western and northern part of the great tract of country to 
the north of Kash-mir by the name of “ the Little Tibbat,” and Ladddkh, and dis¬ 
tricts adjoining it, “ the Great Tibbat,” and sometimes “ the Great Tibbats,” whereas 
the vast region known as Tibbat extends some twenty-five degrees farther to the 
south-east. . 

English writers also mistake the names of the western parts of this great region, 
and style the territory bounded on the south by the Sha-yuk or Shii-yugh, near its 
junction with the other branch of the Abac-Sin or Indus, and of which Skdr-Hu is 
the chief place at present, by the name of “ Baltistan, or Little Tibet, or Thibet, a 
little territory lying N.N.W. of Ladakh,” and under this name it appears in the 
“ Yarkand Mission” map, and Major-General J. T. Walker’s last. 

The Muhammadan writers of India, for example, say, that the Ldr district of Kash¬ 
mir adjoins the Great Tibbat; and English writers say that “Iskardoh,” or “ Skardo ” 
is the capital of “ Little Tibet.” Instead of this Balti, not “ Baltistdn,” according 
to the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, comprises Skar-Du or Iskar-Bd, Shigdr, Puxik, 
Laddaks, aud other tracts, The Mirzd also describes Tibbat more correctly perhaps 
than any other writer, from personal observation, and many years’ actual residence in 
the country adjoining it. 

He says :—“ It extends, from north-west to south-east, a distance of eight months’ 
« journey, while its breadth is not over one month’s journey, and not less than.ten days.’ 
« The north-west boundary of Tibbat adjoins Bilaur, and its northern boundary ter- 
« minates at Bilaur and Badakhshan ’’—the position of the former of which tracts has 
been already given at page 139,—“ and on the south-east it extends to Joju and Sdldr, 
“ which are dependencies of Kanjan Kue of Khitd.” (See also “ Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri,” 
page 912). ‘‘The main mountain range of Mughiilistdn,”* * he continues, “ sends out 
« branches in different directions. One portion passes north of Kdshghar and then 
“ turns south, and forms the west boundary of that country, after which it runs round 
« to the south of Kashghar. The country of Earghanah lies west of it, and this branch 
“ range runs between, the two countries ; and at this point the range is called by the 
“ name of like. Badakhshdn is situated west of Ydr-kand, and the same great range 
“ likewise lies between them ; and that part of it which lies between them is called Pa- 
“ Mir ; and, in some places, this Pa-Mir [such a word as Bam-i-Dunyd, or anything 
“ approaching to it, is not contained in Muhammad Haidar’s History] is seven or eight 
“ days’ journey in extent [breadth?] ”+ 

* Which the Chinese style Thiim-Shan. 

| The divergencies of opinion respecting the physical aspect of the Pa-Mir, and the meaning of that com* 
pound word, are almost as great as regarding “ Bolor ” referred to farther on. 

As to the signification of the word, there can be no doubt that the latter half of it is the same as occurs in 
Tiraj-Mir and Kash-Mir, which may possibly refer to mir 9 a lake, or to merit —the sacred mountain, Meru— 
the residence of the gods. Possibly, it may signify fd (U for wd — \j; and j is interchangeable with c_i), 
opposite, or over against Meru. See Bu Kihan on the mountains of Hind. 

Major Montgomerie’s Mirza thinks the word “ Pamir ” is derived from the Turkish word Pa (belongs) and Mir 
(chief), implying that it belongs to the chief of Badakshan, which, to say the least of it, is childish, because 
there have been very many dynasties since Pa-Mir is first mentioned in history. He, however, says he never 
heard the term Bam-i-Dunya applied to it,- and he also says that “Pamir ” consists of “endless hillocks (and 

* sometimes nearly flat)—a sea of low, rounded hills (in winter the hollows would be filled up), one behind the 
“ other, but nowhere rising to any great height above the more level ground.” 

The Munshi, Faiz-Bakhsh, relates that one version is, that it was originally Pai Amir, or Pdi Mir Hazrat 
Ali , but he considered it? as well ho might, a “ religious hallucination.” Another version, he says, is, that it 
was “ Pdi-Mehv (Foot of the Sun,” owing to its situation to the east of Badakhshan,” perhaps another hallu¬ 
cination. The Munshi adds that “ On Pamir there is grass alone, and a thorny bush, the same as on Hindu- 

“ Kush and Koh-i-Baba.In the Pamir steppes, the ground is mostly moist and covered with 

“ saltpetre. There arc no stones.The soil is generally with a mixture of sand. ...» In the 

“ end of March the snow begins to melt in the lower valleys. In April, grass begins to spring up. In June, 
“ water becomes plentiful, and the streams swell to such an extent that traffic is checked. From July to October, 

“ traffic is easy. In July and August, grass is abuudant; it begins to decrease in September.* In low places, 

“ the grass grows very dense, and to a height of from two to three feet. . . . The air becomes extremely 
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Tho same range may be said to branch off from thence in the direction of south¬ 
west, towards Kabul, and is known to the different people of those parts as Txrai-Mir 
Kund, and Sarowar. See page 156. 

“ After having passed beyond that (the Pa-MIr),’’ the Mirzd continues, *« then 
come some of the mountain skirts of Yar-kand which adjoin Bilaur,* such as Eds- 
gdm and Tdgh Eum-Bash. After passing beyond these,'the next territory reached 
is Tibbat, or the Tibbafc [that is its most north-western point]. Badakhshdn lies to 
the summer west of Yar-kand, as before stated, and Kash-mir to the winter west 
[by these terms the author apparently refers to the position of the sun’s setting in the 
height of summer and winter respectively], and the very same range of mountains 
intervenes between them. That part lying between Ydr-kand and Kash-mir belongs to, 
and is part of, the country or territory of Tibbat which they call Balti; and, at this 
point, this elevated mountain tract is much broader than where known as Alae and 
Pd-Mir, and is twenty days’ journey in breadth. Por example, the pass by which you 
ascend into it (from Ydr-kand) is the’Ukbah or Pass of Sdnju, and that by which 
you descend from it into Kash-mir is the ’Ukbah or Pass of Skar-Du, or Iskdr-Dii; 
and between these two passes is a distance of twenty days’ journey. . . . Prom 

these details, therefore, it appears that Tibbat lies very high, because the rivers issuing 
from it fall downwards in every direction; and, in whatsoever direction a person 
desires to enter it, it is necessary in doing so to ascend by lofty passes, which have no 
descent afterwards, and when you reach the crest of them the ground is comparatively 
level ; hut with regard to some of the passes, there may be a little inclination down¬ 
wards on the other side. Por these reasons Tibbat is excessively cold, in such wise 
that, in most parts of it, with the exception of barley and turnips, nothing else is 
cultivated. The barley generally is such as is ripened in the space of forty days, [from 
the time it is sown, or appears above ground?], for, if sown in winter, the seed would 
become rotten. Grass continues green for about two months; and, in some parts, 
the summer extends to forty days, but in such manner that, after midnight, the 
streams freeze. The keenness of the air is also so great that no tree, and no grass 
even, grows tall: all is bent and stunted. 

“ The inhabitants of Tibbat are divided into two classes, one known as the Bol-pa, 


cold in the end of October, and grass dries tip and presents the colour of copper ; snow begins to fall on the 
lofty peaks. . . , . The lofty peaks of Pamir are covered constantly with snow/’ 

Shaw says (Kashgar, p. 425) : “ Pamir is covered with grass, and abounds in wild animals.” 
Lieutenant-Colonel T.E. Gordon, of the Yarkand Mission, says in the “ Report,” “the Meaning of Pamir 
“ appears to be wilderness—a place depopulated, abandoned, waste, yet capable of cultivation, . . . . if 

“ deserted, it would be Pamir.” But if not ? Another member of the Mission says, “ Pamir ” is “ Khokandi 
“ Turki,” if that is different from other Turki. In another place, Colonel Gordon says “ The Pamir plateau 
“ may be described as a great, broad, rounded ridge, oxtending north and south, and crossed by thick mountain 
<r chains, between which lie elevated valleys, open aiid gently sloping towards the east , but narrow and confined 
“ with a rapid fall towards the icest” 

Another member of the Mission (Surgeon-Major Bellew) held widely different opinions apparently. He says 
(page 58), “this Pamir steppe is not known to the Kirghiz specifically as such, who are its only frequenters.” 
Immediately after he says that “ open spreads of pasture plateaux here called pdmir are called in Kfyimisan 
“ Julaga or Jilga. A jal-g&h, as I have described it in the account of the Suwat Dara’h, not “julaga” or 
“jilga,” is derived from jal and gdh. Any good dictionary will show its derivation, and proper pronunciation. 
See also page 63 of these Notes. Another member of the mission (at page 472) says, respecting a jilga, that 
“ extensive plains to which the name jilga is generally applied, originally, I think, merely meant a c water-course.’ ” 
Subsequently, at page 59, the first-mentioned writer says, a Kirghiz told him, “ we call every spread of pasture 
“pdmir,” after having previously said that “ the Kirghiz, its only frequenters, did not know it specifically as 
“ such.” 

Captain H. Trotter, R.E., another member of the Mission, says “Pdmir is a series of broad undulating 
grassy valleys , formed on the surface of an elevated plain, by lofty ridges more or less parallel to the equator. 
“ The general slope of the plateau is from east to west. The eastern portion is gently undulating , and com- 
“ paratively^to, while its western edge merges with spurs, which slope down gradually to the west ” (Colonel 
Gordon says it has “ a rapid fall towards the west ”). “ and are separated by bold and precipitous defiles. On 
“ the east the Pamir steppes (plural here) are bounded by a transverse ridge which has been appropriately 
“ termed the Pdmir ridge by Pandit Manphul [see the Belutlagh, in note ||, page 302]. This ridge runs in 
“ a direction from S.S.W. to N.N.E., and is the watershed between Eastern and Western Turkistan.” . . . 

“ I am inclined to agree with Mr. Fedehenko in considering the Pdmir steppes , within the limits by which I 
“ have defined them, to be a portion of the Thicn Shan” 

Muhammad Haidar said they were so upward of three centuries and a half ago. also M. SevertsoPs 

journey in Ferghana and the Pamir in 1877-78, in tho “Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society ” for 
August 1880, pages 499-506. 

Colonel Yule, C.B., in the introduction to the new edition of “Wood’s Journey to the Oxus,” page xxix., 
writes of the “ The Tsungling or mountain of Pamir,” and again at page xxxix., of the “ Comedce of Ptolemy,” 
being “ enveloped by the Tsungling or mountains of Pamir.” 

Moorcroft brings the Pa-Mir very far east indeed. He says (Vol. I., p. 365) that “ on the north Ladakh is 
“ bounded by the Pamer or Karakoram mountains.” 

* There is no such word as “ Malur " in any copy of Mirzd Haidar’s Tarikh-i-Rashxdi which I have read, 
neither does he ever use such a term as “ Dardist&n.” 





that is to say, the fixed population, who are dwellers in permanent dwellings, and the 
other Chan-bah or Chan-pah, which is to say nomads; and these latter pay obedience 
to the government of one or other of the territories of Tibbat. These latter are the 
people who act as earners between the mountain States of Hind and Khitd, and convey 
goods on the backs of their sheep. Some of these Chan-bahs or Chan-pahs have as 
many as 10,000 sheep; and one of the tribes, known as the Dol-pali or Dol-bah, 
contain as many as 50,000 families, and there are many such.” 

Some of this tribe worked in the gold mines described by Muhammad Jlaidar, whose 
account I may hereafter translate. 

In another, place the same writer says, “ In 925 H. (1519 A.D.), Sultdn Sa ad Khan 
“ entered Badakhshan (from his capital, Kdshghar), and again in 930 H. (1524 A.D.) 

“ and, on this last occasion, despatched the writer, along with his son, Rashid Sultan, 
“ into Bilaur, which is a JcoMst&n —mountain tract-lying between Badakhsbdn and 
“ Ivash-miiv* fine plunder was obtained, and we returned safe and victorious, having 
“ gained many successes. . . . Bdlti is a territory between Tibbat and Bilaur, and, 

“ during that winter, the Khan having plundered Balti, in the spring came into 
“ Tibbat.” This latter expedition is mentioned in auother place, and has nothing 
further to do with Bilaur: it merely proves what I have shown before, namely, that 
Bdltl is quite distinct from Bilaur, the boundaries of which, and a more detailed 
account of the invasion and devastation of it, described by Muhammad Haidar, I have 
already given at page 139, which see. 

It should he noticed that, although he distinctly mentions Suwat, he never once 
names Chitrdl or ICdshkdr; and from his description of Bilaur it is apparent that 
some portion, at least, of Chitral or Kdshkar was included in it, but I scarcely think 
more than the most northern parts of that State, as constituted when these surveys 
were made, namely, Masttich, could have been included therein, but Dangrak, as 
described at page 161, undoubtedly was, and it formed part of the Kashkdr State. It 
is Ddngrak probably to which the Kirghiz apply the name of Bilaur. 

If we look into the history of this period we shall find some remarkable coinci¬ 
dences. The Ttisufzl and Mandar Afghans, and them confederate tribes, were pressing 
hard upon the Gibari Sultan of Suwdt. At the close of 925 H. (the end of 1519 A.D.), 
Babar Badshah had set out on an expedition against these Afghdn tribes, and a 
Gibari prince was in his camp. Consequent upon Sultdn Said (Khan’s invasion of 
Badakhshan in that same year, Btibar Badshah abandoned the expedition against the 
Afghans of Suwat, and hurried hack to K&bul to march against Sultan Said Kirin of 
. Kashghar, his own kinsman. The breach was, however, healed, and no hostilities 
broke out between them. 

From 926 H. to 932 H. (1520 to 1525 A.D.) there is an hiatus in Babar Badshah’s 
autobiography, hut, from other records, it appears that he had enough to do to hold his 
own against intrigue, and in chastising the Afghans of the more western parts of liis 
territory, without interfering with the Tusufzls and Mandars; and after the latter 
year he was fully occupied in Hindustan. Sultdn Said Khan sent his son, Rashid 
Sultan, and Muhammad Haidar, against Bilaur in the beginning of 934 H. (the autumn 
of 1527 A.D.). These Afghans shortly after compelled the Sultan of Suw&t to 
abandon his territories, as I have before mentioned at page 181, and in note *, 
page 231, and to retire northwards into the adjoining Dara’h of Nihak, or Niaka’h, 
wherein he took up his residence, and built a strong fortress called Labor, the ruins of 
which still exist. This was about the time of Babar Badshah’s death, early in 937 H. 
(December, 1530 A.D.). At the close of 938 H. (July, 1532 A.D.), Sultan Said KMn 
invaded Tibbat, and died in the last month of 939 H. The last of the Jahan-glrlan 
dynasty who reigned in Suw&t was Sultan Awes; and after him, his eldest son, Sultan 
Firuz, ruled for many years over Nilrik and parts farther north. He was succeeded 
by his son, Sultan M&h, and his son Zain ’AH succeeded him, after which nothing more 
is recorded of them in the Tusufzi annals from which this extract is taken. In Zain 
Khan’s expedition against GansMl, narrated at page 171, mention is made of the 
deputy of the ruler of Kdshkar who was located near. Ganshal was very close to 
Nihak, which borders upon the Dara’hs of Mastucli and Dangrak, that is to say, 
close upon or oven within the Bilauristan of Muhammad Haidar, who, it will be 
noticed, mentions Suwdt and Kasli-mir as its southern boundaiy, hut never once 
mentions the Kdshltar State in his history. Taking all these facts into consideration, 
it is evident that these Gibari Sultans extended their sway over the tracts immediately 


* Neither “ Caslimir” nor “Cashcar” represent “ the old region of Belur ; ” Bilaur was, as shown by the 
historian, totally different from either of those States. 
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northwards of and around NiMk. The times were also favourable, for the empire which 
Bdbai- BadsMh had founded was convulsed soon after his decease; the Uzbalcs and 
the descendants of Amir Timiir were fighting among themselves, and Kash-mir was 
fast crumbling to decay; indeed, in 947 H (1540-41 A.D.), but some say in the 
following year, Muhammad Haidar again invaded it from the Panj-jib, and reduced 
it under his. sway, though acknowledging Hum&yun B&dshdh as his suzerain, and 
therein ended his career in 959 H. (1552 AJD.). is not improbable, therefore, that 
the rulers of the Kashkar State when these surveys were made, were connected in 
some way with, if not directly descended from, the JaMn-glridn Sultans of Suwat. 

As a vast deal has been written within the last few years pro and con respecting 
the existence of what European writers style “ Bilor,” “ Bolor,” “ Belfir,” “ Bfllur,” 
“ Belor,” “ Bilaor,” “ Bolar,” “ Balor,” and the like—not one being correctly spelt— 
and some would do away with it, and blot its name out ot the map of Asia altogether, 
it will be well, perhaps, to give here a few extracts respecting it from the writings of 
those who preceded the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, whose description has been given 
above, and whose account of a campaign in that very tract of country has been pre¬ 
viously narrated. 

Bilaur, Billaur, or Bilauristan, as it is also called, is first mentioned, I believe, by 
the Chinese pilgrim, Eah-Hian, who visited the parts treated on in these routes leading 
towards Ydr-kand, in the year 399 A.D., about two hundred and twenty-three years 
before the Muhammadan era, and when Bahrdm-i-Gor, the Sdsdnidn, ruled over I-rdn, 
and four years after Honorius and Areadins divided the Roman empire between them, 
and Alaric, the Goth, invaded Italy. Eali-Hian, without doubt, reached the present 
Kdshghar territory, traversed the Kard-Kuram Pass, and reached the territory of 
Kie-cha, which Beal says* (page 14) is “ the Kie-pan-to or Khartchou of Hiouen- 
Thsang,” and, subsequently, that the latter is “ Han-pan-to, and in the midst of the 
Tsung-Ling mountains.” This Kie-cha I believe to be Bdlti of Muhammad Haidar, and 
not Ladddkh, nor Tash-Kurghdn, as some have affirmed.f Proceeding from thence 
** westward for a. month,” Eah-Hian and his companions * cleared the Psung-Iimg 
mountains.” The pilgrim refers to them as always covered with snow, summer and 
winter; and says that scarcely one person in ten survives the various difficulties and 
dangers of the road. These mountains, he continues, “shelter venomous dragons 
t( also, which, if once provoked, spit out their poisons (against travellers). Phis 
coincides with what ’Abd-Ullah, son of Kliurdad-bih, says respecting these mountains, 

namely,_“ There is a koh (range of mountains), the air of which, when one approaches 

« it, will take men’s breath away, so that they cannot breathe, and their tongues 
** become torpid, and many people die therein. The people ol Tibbat call this, koh, 
a Koh-i-Zahr—the Poison Mountains; and when people set out from the city of 
•“ KAshghar they go by a straight (direct) route between two mountain ranges to the 
•“ east, and pass over it (the Koh-i-Zahr range). 5 

Eah-Hian then says, “ the men of this district are also known as the men ot the 
Snowy Mountains.” Here the Kdrlugh or Kdrliik TurksJ are evidently meant, the 
signification of that Turkish name being “the father of snow,” or “pertaining to 
snow.” See “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri/’ note to page 877, and note 5, page 374, para. 2. 

“ After passing these mountains,” the Buddhist pilgrim continues, “ we arrived 
« in North India.§ On the confines of this region (which he has just passed through) 
“ is a little kingdom called To-li.” This may refer to Honz or B&lti, or to Yasm, as 
he does not say in which direction it lay, whether on the right hand or the left, and 
did not enter it, hut, from what follows, Bfilti appears to he referred to. Remusat 


#“ Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims,” London, 1869. 

+ We are told that “ Major-General A. Cunningham was the first to throw light on the true application of 
i<t L name when he told us that Bolor was the name used by the Dard races on the Indus for the State of 
« Bald or Little Thibet.” As far back as 1854, Major-General Cunningham, mhiei work on “Latlak. 
fT „ (1 Auio said fuao-e 34V “ Balti, or Balti-yvl, is called Palolo, or Balor, by the Dards, and hang-hod by 
« the Tibetans. Haiti is the most common name, and. perhaps the oldest [older than Palolo—Pa-lo-lo—of the 
« Buddhist pilgrims ?], as it is preserved by Ptolemy in Byltac” Mirzd Haidar toweyer, distinctly states, as 
rendered in the preceding paragraph above, that Balti is a territory Tibbat and Bilaur, and not Bilaur 

itself General Cunningham, however, made a pretty good shot, but did not hit the mark, i lie Mughal 
Prince also adds that “the north-west boundary of Tibbat adjoins Bilauragain, that its northern boundary 
“ terminates at Bilaur and Badakhshanand again, that “that part of Tibbat lying nearest to ^Bilaur, and 
“between Ydr-kand and Kash-mir, is known as Bilti.” In another p ace he also tells us that Kas-gam and 
Tagh Dum-Bdsh are not included in, but adjoin, Bilaur, and that Tibbat bounds it on the east. See note ||, 

P8 | e ThSe Turks are not, and never were, known as “ Kharlokh ” or “ Qurluk,” simply because the name is 
■written and fjji, in which hh does not occur. 

§ This depends upon what he considered north India, and what word is used for it in tho original. 







considered that “ Darada or Dardu ” is referred to, hut Dar-Du was very small com¬ 
pared with Baltf. “Keeping mnih-westerly ” (in a note Beal says, “#outh -easterly 
would he more likely,” hut why should Eah-Hian’s statement he arbitrarily altered to 
suit the theory, the foregone conclusion, that he followed the course of the Indus* 
which I do not think he did ?) " along the incline of the Tsung-Ling mountains, they 
“ went on for fifteen days, and reached the Sin-to.” This the translator considers 
to he the Indus, but previously he said the Sin-to was the Gilgit river, which is 
certainly more correct, and quite agrees with Eah-Hian’s south -westerly course. 
Grossing this river, he arrived in “ the country of Ou-chang.” Elsewhere he says, 
“Ou-chang is the name of a river.” The country he refers to I believe* to be what, 
in these Nofes, is described as the Dara’h of Dangrak, and the Ou-chang. river to 
ho the river of Ddngrak described at page 188, which, after its junction with the river 
flowing out of the Kanjut Dara’h, near Da-yaur, is known as the Gilgit river. The 
rest of Eah-Hian’s route in these immediate parts towards the river of Kabul I have 
endeavoured to point out and verify at page 181, which see ; 

The next Buddhists who visited these parts were Hwui Seng and Sung Tun, the 
latter of whom is said to have been a native of Tibbat, in the year 518 A.D., just four 
years before the commencement of the Muhammadan era, when Kubaxl, son of Eiriiz, 
the Sdsanlan, reigned over l-r&n-Zamin, and the year in which the elder Justin was 
raised to the Homan purple. In the translation of these travels by Beal we have the 
following, at page 183 :—“After entering the Tsung-Ling (or Onion mountains), 
“ step by step we crept up for four days, and then reached the highest point of the 
“range. . . . The kingdom of Han-pan-to [on the previous page the translator 

“ says that Pan-to is probably Han-pan-to, and that Khartcliou and Han-pan-to are 
“ the same] stretches as far as the crest of those mountains. To the west of the 
“ Tsung-Ling mountains all the rivers flow to the westward [here the Oxus and its 
“ tributaries, and the Palpi-Sang, or river of Chitral or Kashlcar, are referred to.] . . . 
“ To the eastward of the capital of this country [Han-pan-to, Pan-to, or KliartchOu] 
“ there is a rapid river (or a river, Mang-tsin,* or a wide-ford river) flowing to the 
“ N.E. towards Sha-leh (Sand-curb).” Here the Zar-AfsMn, described by Muhammad 
Haidar, is plainly indicated-see note §§, page 309. “ At last, in the middle decade of 

“ the 9th month, we entered the kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor ?).\ .... The high 

“ lands of the Tsung-Ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs.The 

“ mountains here are as lofty and the gorges as deep as ever. To the south 

“ of this country (Poh-ho) are the great snotoy mountains, which, in the morning and 
“ evening vapours, rise up like gem spires \bilaur, or crystal, spires ?] opposite one. 
Here, evidently, Bilaur, for the word means crystal, is referred to (which was south of 
Poh-ho), and also, or rather including, Tiraj-Mir of Sli&h Rizd, Bddsli&h, which forms 
a portion of it, and respecting which Slidh Rizd quoted the lines given at page 156 :— 

“ Zu-l-Karnain went towards the Koh-i-Kaf. 

He saw it was a mountain (range) like an emerald clear.*' Etc. 

It is also referred to and described at pages 157 and 187. 

The author of these surveys, also says, at page 188, with reference to a portion of 
this great snowy range—and' his words may well he repeated here—“ you begin ta 
“ ascend the mighty range, and, moving upwards in the direction of north, for a 
“ distance of four kuroh, reach a ridge of the mountains, where you come to a 
“ halt. The crest of the range, which towers to the heavens, and which from the 
“ abundance of ice and snOw appears like unto bilaur, or crystal, lies on the left hand, 
“ and the river of Chitral or Kdshkdr on the right.” 

The narrative of the Buddhist pilgrims, or agents rather, goes on to say, “ In the 
“ middle decade of* the 11th month we entered the country of Shie Mi (Cashmere).£ 

“ The country is jiist beyond the Tsung-Ling mountains.On the fii*st 

“ decade of the 12th month we entered Ouchang (Oudy&na). On the north, this 
“ country borders on the Tsung-Ling mountains.” 

The next Buddhist pilgrim was Hiouen-Thsang, who visited these parts between 
the seventh and twenty-second year of the Muhammadan era, 629—644 A.D., between 
the reign of the infant Arda-Sher, son of Sherwaiah, the Akdsirah, who nominally 


* The Yiingi-Shahr of Yar-kand is styled Mangskm—Mang-tsin ?—to this day. 

| At page 187 Beal says lVlu-lai is Bolor. See the Dara’h 3 mentioned jn the Forty-fourth Route, page 188. 
J It is very evident that, if these Buddhist agents came through the Kashghar State into the kingdom of 
Poh-ho, and that is Bilaur, and subsequently entered Suwat, which Oudyana is said to be, Shie Mi cannot 
possibly refer to Kash-mir, but rather to some small territory immediately north-west of the Dara’h of Suw&t, 
the Bashkar Dara’h probably. 
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exercised authority for a year and a half, in 628-29 AH., and that of Y azdaiird.--i« 
Bhshr-yar, Hiouen-Thsang haying returned about the final extinction of thel-raaf 
empire, by the murder of Yazdajird-i-Shahr-ydr, by a peasant of Marw, in 2 I- 
642 A.B. He appears to have taken a more westerly route than his predecessors, by 
way of Shdsh, also called CMj (afterwards known as miukand, btone-rown), 
and Khujand, to the Oxus, and to have entered the State of lukharistan, or the terri¬ 
tory ruled by the Haydtilah. (See “ Tahakdt-i-Nd?irl, ’ note 8, page 423.) He refers 
to the PA-Mir under the name of Pho-mi-lo, and to Po-lu-la, supposeflto hejnlaur, 
which he says is situated to the south of Pho-mi-lo; and, if I.he latter is the Pa- x , 
which it appears to he, his description of the situation of Bilaur is pretty correct, but, 
from his statements, Bdlti is not referred to, neither was it included m has 1 o-lu-la. 

The earliest mention of Bilaur by a Muhammadan author which. I can find at 
present is by ’Abd-Ullah-i-KhurdAd-bih,* already mentioned with respect to theKoh-x- 
lahr. He wrote previous to the year 800 H. (912 A.D) m which he daed. Quotmg 
Abd Zaid, the Hakim, he says, “ AM Zaid says that of the boundaries of Chin the 
“ first is Khutan, the second Hindustan, the third Bilaur (,y,f, the vowels are 
short, not long), « and the fourth Ydjdj MAjdj.” . Abd-Hllah must have been a con¬ 
temporary of 'AM Zaid, for the latter was still hying .when the former fixed. 

AM mm or Bu IliMu, surnamed AI-BirAni, who wrote towards the close oi the 
year 400 H. (1010 A.H.), in his account of the geography _of Hind, says, lespecting 
the mountains of that region (as I take it .from Kashi d-ud-Hins ^anii-ut-H\ a v h*. 
and the Pandkatl), “ Another koh (range of mountains), is Kaldrehal, and it is like a 
- dome of bilaur (or crystal). It is like the koh of Bamawand, which is never 
» free from snow. . ... There are other Ieohs (mountains) of bilaur, md on 

“ account of their loftiness they are called Shamilan ” [ in one copy, “ Ilamil&n, whic , 

from the first letter, must be incorrect, the Arabic y h-—not occurring in other 
than ’Arabic words. Another copy has, “And the mountains of bilaur (are) m 
“ the direction of Turkistan, named or known as Shamilan ]. After a journey of 
“ twelve days ” fin one copy “■ two days ”] “ the territory of 1 urkistan is reached, which 
« they call MahA-ru-mAn, and the ruler thereof is called Bliut Sliah.1 The towns are 
“ Gilgit,§ or Gilgit, As Arab (Astur), and Salids [also written Bikts, and bhalias, for 
An _„ rnV Q en «ak theTnrki language.and the inhabitants 


« copy, Amakt out of the borders of the Turk, and the mountains of bilaur and 
“ [*fe here] Shamfldn. After twelve days’ [sic here also] journey you reach the 
“(country of the?) Kahahdwari [also written ^ hut evidently meant foi 
“ Bhutdwariyah, as it is a mere repetition of a ^previously quoted sentence], from 
“ whose depredations and irruptions the people of Kash-mir suiter. || 

Minhdj-ud-Din, ’Usman, the son of Saraj-ud-Hin, Muhammad, the author of 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, mentions Bilaur two or three times m Ins account of the 
Shansabaai Tjiizik rulers of Bdiman and Tukhanatdn, the first, of whom bc 0 an to 
reign about 550 H. (1165 A.D.). I" fet pla ce, when referring to the territory 

are Muhammadans and old geographers. , , x . , „„„ 

| W Si” " V. Gilgit i. . v«, modem n.me 

name of it to Sargin," and that, “ to, the name of Gilgit .» given to ,t, 

a f|S| r zszusz 


, hi.. .“igliiS 1 'toSSiThS™W •#•«* » d 1 thlnk - 

journey the country of the BWtawAri Turks.” See also note 6 to this paragraph in Lllio . 





ruled oyer by these Sultans, he says (page 421), “ That trifct of country lias also been 
“ famed and celebrated, to the uttermost parts of the countries of the world, tor its 
“ mines of gold, silver, rubies, and crystal ( bilaur ), bcjadah (jade),*^ and other 
« precious things. ” Again, at page 423, he says: “Malik iakhr-ud-Dm, Masmx, 
having ascended the throne, the adjacent “ hill territories, [namely] the mountain 
■« tract of Shakn&n, Tukh&ristdn, as far as Dar-gun, and Bilaur, and the tracts towards 
“ Turkist&n, to the boundaries of Wakhsh and Badakhshdn, tho whole came under 
« his jurisdiction.’ 5 To the above a note is appended in which I mention the dis¬ 
crepancy which exists respecting the name of Bar-gun, and that one of the best copies 
of the text has Dar-kot, Dar-Mt, or Bar-got, k and g in Persian, unless specially 
marked, being intended to represent both. 

It is not improbable that Darkut, mentioned at page 188 of these Notes, is the place 
referred to by Minbaj-ud-Dnij wliioli is the name of & d&r&h situated to the north oi 
the route from Chitral to Warshigum and Gilgit and Saigur—in the very tract of the 
niWims. Hwui Sens? and Sung Tun—the chief place in which gives name to the 


pilgrims, Hwui Seng and Sung Tun—the chief place in which gives name to 
data’ll, and no other than the scene of Hayward’s murder. See note||, page 188, and 
+, page 189. This dara’li would itself be included in Bilaur according to Muhammad 
Haidar’s definition of its boundaries ; and in the note 1, page 423, of the TabaMt-i- 
Ndsiri, to the words “ Bar-gdn and Bilaur,” the former of which I now believe to be 
meant for Darkut, I mention that “ the oldest copy of the text has Bar-gun of 
“Bilaur.” In another place, page 431, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nagirl says, 
that the dominions of the Sultan, Baha-ud-Bin, Sam, extended “ in the cast, as far as 
“ the frontier of Kash-mir; in the west, as far as the boundary of Tirmid and Balkh; 
«north, as far as the bounds of Kashghar; and south, as far as Gbur and 

BBauiris contained in the Zij-i-ll-KMni, or Astronomical Tables of the Khwajah, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Tusi, and is said to be situated iu lat. 3 ( °and long. 108. 
This would just bring it between Balti, the Dara'li of Mastuch, and the Sarigh Kol, 
which agrees pretty closely with Muhammad Haidar’s explanation. The Tusi’s Tables 
were compiled in the year after the Tabakat-i-Nasirl was completed, namely in 659 H. 
(1261 A.D.); and a deal about the Tusi, and his doings, will be found in that History 
respecting the capture of Baghdad by the Mughals, and the erection of the Obseiwatory 

near Marlghah. , 

The dominions of the Sultdns of Bamidn and Tukhdrist&n, according to the Jahan- 
Ara, and other works, are aiso said to have extended north to the territory of kash¬ 
ghar ; south to Ghdr and Gharjistan; east to Kash-mir (as it was then constituted) j 
and west as far as Tirmiz or Tirmid. ■ . _ , , , ' 

The next mention of Bilaur is contained in the Asar-ul-Bilad, of Zakariya, son of 
Muhammad, a native of Kazwin, who wrote a few years after MinMj-ud-Diu, but it is 
very brief. “ Bilaur is a uook (lit., a corner) in one _ mauga ’ in which snow falls 
“ without intermission for three months in the year, and the sun s orb does not 
“ appear.” Where it lies is not mentioned, but it is further stated that, “There is an 
“ idol temple therein, in which is an idol in the form of a female, and by its 
“ means diseases of long standing are cured: The sick person is brought to this idol, 
“ and bis or her two hands are placed on the two breasts of the idol, on which two 
“ drops issue from them—one from each breast. These , are mixed with water and 
“ given to the sick person to drink, and a cure is effected.” 

Bilaur is also mentioned in the annals of Kash-mir. The Sult&n, Shihab-ud-Din, 
son of ’AM-ud-Din, succeeded his father in the sovereignty of Kash-mir in 761 H. 
(1360 A.D.), but some say in 758 H., and others, in 760 H. After he became firmly 
established' on the throne, he prepared to undertake foreign conquests, or rather, 
inroads into other countries, hirst he subdued Pakhla i, the Gakhars, and Si wtui-i- 
Gibar. He then appears to have turned his arms northwards, reducing Ddr-Du 
and Gilgit (in the same direction that the present Kash-mir ruler has been pushing 
his encroachments), and to have entered Badakhshan. “After this he entered the 
“ kohistdn of Bilaur’’—Muhammad Haidar describes it as a kohistdn —“ and advanced 

* Jade has, for centuries, been deemed by the Turks, Tattars, Mughals, and Khita-is, a sure protection 
against lightning, which, iu Muglialistan, and adjoining parts, from tho beginning of spring to the end of 
summer, is said to be fearful. The jade stone is supposed to divert lightning from persons who wear it about 
them, and also from the place in which it is contained. Another of the precious qualities it is said to possesa 
is, that a cup or vessel made from it flies to pieces if poison is put into it; and liquor imbibed from a vessel 
of jade is said to allay irregular palpitations of the heart. It is also known as the u yadah task”, or rain stone. 
See my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasin,'’ note to page 941, and note 2, page 1109. 

It is the nephrite which was so much esteemed in Europe in the middle ages, and kept about the person be¬ 
cause it was considered a cure or remedy for diseases of the kidneys, lienee the name, particularly the gravel or 
stone in the bladder. It was probably first brought into Europe when Batu Khan invaded it. 
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into Tibbat, at that time subject to the ruler of KAshghar.”* He defeated that ruler 
(the governor, or some subordinate'commander), and subsequently, by way of Tibbat 
cnteredffie^temtopr of the ltdjah of Nagar-Kot, and rnluced it und l S 
Shihab-ud-HIu died m 780 H, (1378-79 A.D.)f " f 

The time in question was favourable for an invasion of the dominions of Chagliatde 
h.han s descendants. Since the decease of the TaramshMn Ithdn, mentioned at 

fnfri IT had succeed ed, and all was in disorder. 

u nl B ; Khan,} the BddshAh of MughaUstdn, of another branch of 

the Chaghatae family, invaded Mawam-un-Nahr, and Amir Tirndr, the BarMs Muahal 
mto whose possession the appanage of Chaghatae was about to pass, was then cominff 
mto prominent notice. * ° 

Ihe Afghan chief. and poet, Khush-h&l Khan, the Kbatak, who lived between 1613 
says 1 - 1 ’' 111 a P oemon Suwdt >§ written in the Pus’hto or Afghan language, 


“ On the north it is bounded by the Bilamistan mountains; 

To the east lies Kosh-mir ; to the west Kabul and Badakhsban.” 


Etc. 


Ibis description, as far as it goes, agrees with Muhammad Haidar’s, and these 
ialaunstan mountains, of course, are the same as are mentioned .by the old travellers 
undoi the utinic ol Bclut-tagli, inc<xiit for Bil& ur-Ttigh—the original name with a Turk! 
word Tdgh, for Koh or mountain range, affixed, -and the r changed into t by 
the Turk people probably—only the old travellers refer to the northern parts of 
Bilanr nearest the territory of Kashghar, while Khusli-lril Khdn alludes to its 
southern psit lying nearest to Suwtit, for Bilctur is a maze of mountain country, 
containing within its area, probably, a greater number of giant mountain peaks than 
any similar area in the worJd.ll Abu-l-Tazl calls the mountains bounding Suwdt and 
rakhla’j on the north and north-west, “ the mountains of Kator.” See page 279. 


, * As lashghar, at this period, was ruled by Mughals, it is not to be wondered at that they left their 
impression m the parts subject to them, and, consequently, it is not surprising that “ in Hunza there is a 



f ShiMb-nd-Din was buried in the maUllah of Baldi-mar, on the banks of the Bihat or Jhilam, at the 
•Langur founded by him, and called after his name. 


} He was not one of the Chaghatae family hitherto ruling over Kfchghar, but another branch, descended 
from Dowa Khan, son of Burak Khan, a great-grandson of Chaghatae Khan. 

§ A portion of this poem has been already given in the account of the Dara’h of Suwdt, pages 198 and 204 

'GtCi ? 

J Wilford says, in the “Asiatic Researches,” Vol. VIII., page 330, that “ ApararemUr the west, is the 
Litoda lake, from which issues the Apara-Gan’diea or Western Gan’dica, called the Chacshu in the Puriinas 
“ Oxus by the Greeks, and Cocshu by the natives. This lake, which is the source of the Oxus, is noticed in 
“ some ™*ps • by the natives it is called cul, or the lake, and by Persian authors Divsanfa. Deva-sara, in 
“ Sanskrit, signifies the lake of the gods, or the divine lake. According to them it is near the mountains of 
“ Andemas, from the Sanskrit And’ha Tamasa, both words implying darkness, but being joined together they 
“ i“»Pty it in a superlative degree ; and it is the name of one of the divisions of hell. On the summit is the 
xi Belur , or dark country of the maps.” 

Elphin stone, in his “ Account of Caubul,” has a good deal about “ Belur Tag ” and “ Beloot Tough” At 
page 143 (second edition), he says, “ Our maps call the range which runs from Mooz Taugh to Hindoo Coosh 
Belur Tag, which is evidently a corruption of the Turkish words Beloot Taugh , or Cloudy Mountains. 4s I 
“ know of no general name applied by the people of Toorkistan to this range, I shall use the term Beloot Tau*h 
“ for it, on the few occasions I shall have for mentioning it. 

“ Beloot Taugh forms the boundary between the political divisions of Independent Toorkistan and Chinese 
<i Toorkistan.” Here the writer is greatly in error. “I know of no branches sent out by Beloot Taugh 
“ towards the east. To the west it sends out several branches. . . . The most southerly of them bounds 

i( Budukhsliaun on the north.” This is a still greater error. “ The Oxus rises in a glacier near Poosbtee 
“ Khur, a lofty peak of Beloot Tau^h, in the most northerly part of Budukhsliaun” Here he confuses the 
Palpi-Sang or river of Chitral, or Kashkar, with the Oxus. I have noticed how the error of “ Pooshfee Khur ” 
has arisen at page 160, for no such place exists. Further on he says that “ Bokhaura lies between the Oxus, 

“ the desert, and the mountainous countries under Beloot Taugh.All the country west of Beloot 

“ Taugh, and north of the Oxus, is called Toorkistan, a term which may be extended to the east of Beloot 
“ Taugh. . . . . The range of Solinaaun commences nearly to the south of the point where Beloot Taugh 

“ is joined to Hindoo Coosh.The next river is that, of Kaushkhaur, which rises in Pooshtee 

4 * Khun [it was Khur before], the peak in Beeloot Taugh, which contains the source of the Oxus. The 
u Kaushkhaur river issues from the opposite side of the peak, and is divided from the Oxus by the chain of 
“ Beloot Taugh, which runs along its right bank as far as Hindoo Coosh.” In the Appendix, in his notice 
*>f “ Budukhsliaun,” the «sarne author says, “ Budukhshaun, though an extensive country, seems to be but one 
“ great valley miming up from the province of Bulkh to Beloot Taugh, between the highlands connected with 
the Pamcre and the range of Hindoo Coosh. The nearest parts of Hindoo Coosh and Beloot Taugh are 
xt . inhabited lay Caufirs, whose territory consequently bounds Budukhshaun on the south and east.” Here his 
information is pretty correct, but. it is spoiled by the following :—“ The part of Beloot Taugh within Budukh- 
" shaun produces iron,” etc. Again: “ Wo found thpt the nearest Kaushkaur [he means Kashkar] was an 
M . extensive,-but mountainous and ill-inhabited country, lying to the icest [he certainly means east from what 
“ follows] of Budukhshaun, from which it was divided by Beloot Taugh; having Little Tibet on the cast, the 




These mountains are described in Astley’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, under 


“ Pamere on the north, and the ridge of Hindoo Coosh on the south* * That to the west is called 

“ Chitraul, and hasten sometimes invaded from Budukhshaun, though defended by Beloot Taugh and the 
u river of K&ushltaiir.” 

Although there are many errors in Elphiristone’s account, still he is correct in many of his remarks. 

Moorcroft says (Vol. I., p. 271), u On ascending the Belut Tag mountains towards Badakhshan, the first 
u place of note is Panjn, the capital of Wakham [WYikhan ?], a district partly subject to Badakhshan, partly to 
« Yarkand. It is situated on the Panj river, the main branch of the Oxus, which rises by two heads, one in 
“ the Pamer mountains, and one from ihe direction of Mastuch.” 

The Munshi, Faiz-Bakhsh, in his « Journey from Peshdwar to Kashgar ” in 1870, also refers to “ Bolar /’ as 
he styles it. He saysthe Pamir steppes connect several chains of mountains, viz., the Hindu Kush, in 
“ the south-west ; the Keun Luen, in the east ; the Kara Koram, in the Bolar [1]j; the Thian Shan chain, in 
“ the north.” See page 295. The main mountain range of Mnghulistdn of the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, is, 
of course, the Thian-Shan of the Chinese, of which the Pa-Mir and Aide, and those ranges running south of 
Yar-kand towards Tibbat, and farther south-east towards the ocean, are but brandies, as he describes them. 

Faiz-Bakhsh continues:—“ The Turkistan geographers call Bolar by tho name of Bolar Tagh, and state 
“ that the Oxus rises in those hills [the “ Turkistan geographers ” here appear to be Elphinstone, the remarks 
“ being strikingly similar]. In the Turkish language, Tak or Tagh, gh and k being exchangeable, means a 
« mountain ; Bilur [sic, Bolar before] means crystal. The name may, perhaps, have been given owing to the 
“ perpetual snow on the lofty peaks presenting the appearance of crystal. Another tradition gives the name 
“ as Bulut Tagh, which means mountain of clouds, and on tho summits of these mountains clouds are always 
“ present. By constant use the name may have been changed into Bilur Tagh by tho Turks [what a jumble! 
“ here we have Bolar , and Bolar Tagh , Bilur, Bulut Tde/h , and Bilur tagh , in about the same number of 
« lines, and all referring to Rilaur]. On the whole, it appears certain that the Turkistan territory is surrounded 
“ on three sides by the same chain of mountains.” Here he is not far wrong. He continues :—“ The author 


“ pf «T&rikh-i-Rashidi Gbazau Khan/ namely, Khowaja [sic'] Rashid-ud-din Wazir, and Mirza Haidar Kash- 
« ghari, the author of * Tarikh-i-Rashidi/ and KhOwaja Ata-ul-Mulk Juvaini, the author of ‘ Tadkh-i-Jahdn 
“ Kush a/ state unanimously that the western portion of the Kashghar territory is designated the Dasht-bAlae, 
« which is the table-land of Bilur Tak [no such statement as this will be found in either of the works men- 
« tioned, but what Muhammad Haidar says is exactly as I have rendered it. Here we have ‘ Bilur Tak/ 
“ tainted with both ‘ mistake and fiction ’], similar with the Pamir Steppes to the west of Yarkand. It is 
“ explained that the chain on three sides, described above, is one and the same [go: Muhammad Haidar says 
“ they are branches]. The portion between Kashghar and Farghana is called Alai and Bilur Tak [‘and Bilur 
“ Tak ■ is not contained in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, but for what it does contain see page 295]; that between 
« Badakhshan and Yarkand is designated Pamir, or Bam-i-Dunya (roof of the world), and the portion between 
“Ahha Sanju [this is how. TTkbah—a Pass—is spelt, perhaps?] and Iskardu is designated Balti, which 
“■belongs to Little Tibet ” Wherever else Faiz-Bakhsh may have obtained the term “ Bam-i-Dunya/’ it is 
certainly not contained in eitiier of the Tarlkhs quoted, but it is Muhammad Haidar who quotes the Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh and the Jahan-Kushde ; and in quoting him Faiz-Bakhsh quoted those works as though he had seen 
them, which I do not think he has : they are rather rare works, and not to be found everywhere. Muhammad 
Haidar also quotes the “ Jam-i-Giti-Numae.’’ Muhammad Haidar, moreover, does not say that the portion 
of the range lying between Kashghar and Farghanah is called “ Bilur Tak.” 

The names of Bolor and Bolar Tagh are repeatedly mentioned in the “ Yarkand Mission Report.” We 
have Bolortagk , and “ Muz tagh or Ice Mountain of Bolor” (page 24), “Baltistan, or Bolor [which it 
certainly is not], and “Pamir, or Bolortagk” So, from this, Muz tagh is Bolor, and Baltistan is Bolor, and 
Pdrair is also Bolor, but Muhammad Haidar says that “ Balti terminates at Bilaur.” 

The late Mr. R. B. Shaw,'on the contrary*, assures us that the Kirghiz apply the name of “Bolor” to 
Chitrdl, and not to Balti; and that the “ Thian Shan or Mooztagh mountains ” are the same. Subsequently 
(“ Stray Arians in Tibet,” Journal Bengal As. Soc. for 1878, page 35) he tells us that “Dardistari proper* is 
the “ancient Bolor” 

In tho “Report” we again have,—“Sirikul or Sarigh Kul, an entirely mountainous district, wedged in. at 
« the point of juncture of the Bolortdgh range with the Hindii-Kush, where it joins the great Himalaya 
a chain. ... To the northward and westward it is separated from Pamir by the Tagharma mountain and 
“ its emanations, and to tho southward and eastward from the independent little Stales of Yasiri and Kunjut 
“ by the Muztagh or Glacier mountain [above we were told that Muztagh means ‘ Ice Mountain of Bolor ’], 
“ and its lofty western peaks called Tagbning, or Taglidumbash, or Mountain Head [This is what another 
$' member of the Mission, Colonel T. E. Gordon, calls ‘ Tdghdunbash Pamir’], whore meet, as in the point of 
“ section of a cross, the four great mountain systems of the Asiatic continent, viz., tho Himalaya and Hindu 
“ Kush, separating Tartary from India [what is Tartary after this/and what, is Turkistan ?], and the Suleman, 
“and Bolor ranges, dividing those two great countries into their respective distinct geographical regions; 
“ the table-lands of Khurassan [what is Khurassan ? Is all between the plains of India and the Kiid-i-Sind 
“ wa Hind, otherwise the Ilirmand, ‘ Khurassan ’ ?], and the plains of India on the one hand, and the valley of 
“ the Oxus and the basin of tho Tarim on the other.” From this it will be noticed that the “'Bolor ranges ” 
are exceedingly extensive. 

In another place (page 24) the same writer (Bellow) says, that “the western boundary ot Kashghar is 
“ formed by the eastern slope of the Alai and Pamir plateaux,” which is undoubtedly correct, according to 
Muhammad Haidar’s statement, hut then follows, “ and the eastern watershed of the Bolor mountains, or 
“ Bolortdgh .” From this, “ the eastern slope of the Alai and Pamir plateaux ” must be parallel to the “ Bolor 
“ mountains/’ or a continuation of them, but whether north of tho former, or south, we ave not informed, and 
we find that Baltistan is Bolor, so is Pamir, and so is Muztagh. 

In the same writer’s work, however, entitled “ Kashmir and Kashghar,” at page 1, we are told that “ Turk- 
f< land is separated from the corresponding basin of the Oxus—-the Khanate of Bukhara—by the Bolor 
“ mountains and Pamir steppes, which, extending north and south, connect the two mountain barriers.” The 
“ Tianshan and Kuenlun ” he refers to. At page 251, however, we agaii^have f< the Bolor or Pamir 
“ steppes.” 

On the other hand, another member of the Mission, Captain IT. Trotter, R.E., says, “ East of the Pamir 
“ range there is an extensive plateau, which stretches from the Muztagh range fwhich is Eellew^s ‘Ice 
“ ‘ mountain of Bolor of the Himalaya mountains up- to the south Khokatid range. 

Bellow continues : “ This Pamir steppe I have designated Bolortdgh,” Have steppe and tagh .then the 
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the name of the “ Belur mountains,” separating the dominions of the Great Mughal* 
from Grand Tartary. “ They are called in the Mongol (Turk) language, Belur Tagh, 
“ or the dark mountains. In them rises the river Amu, there called Karat; on the 
<( north side of which Badakhshan stands, about one hundred miles from its source.” 

In the map from the Jesuits’ surveys, and Kyrillow’s map of Bussia, the Bel&r 
Tagh, or Dark Mountains, are laid down as lying between the sources of the Oxus 
and the Kdshghar State : in fact, the position of the Pd-Mir, but a little too far north, 
as Polo had described them long before. 

In the version of Polo’s travels in the same collection, the Venetian writer says :— 
“ Beyond Balaxian (Badakhshan) is a river, whereon stand many castles and villages. 
“ . . . . . Three stages farther is the province of Vokan (WdkMn), three days’ 

“ journey in length and breadth.Hence, proceeding E.N.E., you ascend 

for three days and come to” (the MSS. vary- or, “you arrive at,” etc.) “the 
“highest mountain (range?) in the world, where, between two great bills (ranges 
“ of mountains?), is a large lake, whence runs a fine river through a plain. Hear"it 
“ arc charming pastures, and wild sheep, with horns some six spans long, of which 
'** they make divers sorts of vessels. This plain (steppe—table-land), called JPamer, 
“ is twelve stages long, httt quite uninhabited, and so cold that no birds are seen. 
“ Prom hence the road lies E.N.B. forty days’ farther through the mountains, hills, 
“ and valleys; in which are many rivers (be means, of course, minor rivers), but no 



same signification ? See the extracts I have given from the old travellers, and from Elphinstone : Bolor Tagh 
appears in the Jesuits’ mops nearly two centuries before the Yarkand Mission was appointed. Again, at page 
166 of the “ Report,” we are informed that, 44 according to Mirza Haidar, Kashgar- is bounded west by Shash 
u and the high mountains of Bolor, which form a chain from north to south , when they join the range 
44 of MogholLstan.” This, after what has before been mentioned, is astounding, but is not to be found 
in the copies of the .Mirza, Muhammad Haidar’s work, which I have perused, nor do I think such a state¬ 
ment will be found in any copy of it. See the extract at page 295. Nearly all the old maps,, it is true, 
have the “Belfir Tagh,” so‘indicated, intending to represent, I imagine, the northern limits of Bilaur, or 
Bilauristdn. 

At page 167 of the Report it is stated that Ababakr’s general, Mir Wall, “in the early career of liis master, 
“ had subjugated for him the country of Bolor to the borders of Cayrtagin or Caratakin [he refers here, pro- 
“ bably, to Ka-ir-Tigm of Muharamed Haidar], Badakhshih, Tibet, and Kashmir.” In the following page we 
are told “ Ababakr subjugated Bolor,” and that its west limit is Durwazi Wnkhan of Badakhshin, and Sarigh 
Chopan of the Kashghans. Baltistan must be an extensive territory if it extends west as far as 44 Cayrtagin” 
and “Durwazi Wakhan,” because at page 24 of the “Report” we are told, as before noticed, that Baltistan 
is Bolor. Abd-Bikr never obtained a footing in Kash-mir, but, “ as far as the frontier of Kash-mlr 
and Muhammad Haidar was the first Mughal on record who penetrated into it from the north, although 
it was more than once invaded by the Mughals from the south, after the downfall of the Khwarazinl empire. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon writes (“ Report,” page 231) : 44 We made repeated inquiries from 
44 Kirghiz and Wakhis, and Fatteh Ali Shah, regarding 4 Bolor/ as a name for any mountain, country, or 
“ place, but all pixifessed perfect ignorance of it.” Had inquiry been made for the Kobistdn of Bilaur, the 
Kirghiz might have proved not quite so ignorant, hut, notwithstanding this statement, I find the same writer 
referring to “Bilaur Bas, 26 miles below the lake of Great Pamir, or Wood’s lake.” 

In another place, Captain ’H. Trotter likewise refers to 44 Bilaur Bas,” and also remarks that 44 The old 
44 Chinese geographers, who did indeed link together the * Bolor ’ (sic) and the 4 Karakoram/ under the common 
“ name of 4 Tsung Ling’ or 1 Onion Mountains/ were not far wrong in their ideas.” 

In the Introduction to the new edition of Wood’s “ Oxus,” before referred to, Colonel Yule says (page lv.), 
u with regard to Bolor, I will only state here the conclusion that there is no real evidence for the existence of 
44 a state, town, or river, called Bolor, on the western side of Pamir, and my opinion that the name has become 
“ so tainted, first by mistake, and next by fiction, that it would be well rigidly to exclude it from geography 
“ for the future.” These remarks may apply tew a Bolor west of the Pd-Mir, but the error has been in 
mistaking Bolor for Bilaur; and to exclude the name from geography east and south of the Pa-Mlr is scarcely 
necessary. 

In a note he adds that “M. SevertzofF’s suggestion, that the Chinese name of Tsungling should be adopted 
“ by geographers for the mountain mass in question, is well worthy of attention.” 

Major J. Biddulph, in his book “Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh ” (page 147), says, 44 The Bolor of Marco 
“ Polo was probably Sirikol, which, no doubt, formed part of the. Baltistan kingdom.” Mirza Haidar, however, 
shows that “ Sirikol ” did not form any part of “ Baltistan.” 

In another place (page 146), he says, “ There can be, I think, little doubt that it is to Iskardo we must look. 
“ for thecentre of the ancient kingdom of Bolor, as suggested by General Cunningham, In Giigit, Hunza, 
“ Nager, and all the valleys to the westward, the name Iskardo is almost unknown, and the place is called 
“ £ Palor/ 4 Balors/ or 4 Balornts.* ” I do not gather, however, from the hasty glance given to Major Biddulph’s 
book, since the first part of these remarks was written, that he has visited either 44 Hunza ” or 44 Nager,” and 
44 all the valleys to the westward.” Here, it will be observed, we have the ancient kingdom of Bolor, but the 
mention of that 44 kingdom ” I have never yet met with in any work. It is the old fiction over again. 

I notice also, that Major Biddulph appears to apply the name of 44 Hindoo Koosh,” not only to the Hindu 
Koh range, sometimes called, after one of its passes, Hindu Kush (with short u), but also to the mountains 
bounding the Kashghar State on the south-west and south. If so it is a mistake. Moorcroft and Trebeck 
erroneously stylo the same mountains “Pamer.” See Yqh L, page 366. 

I have brought these various statements together here to show the conflicting state of the ease for and 
against the existence of Bilaur or Bilaur is tan, when at the same time, the matter lies in a nutshell, and its 
position, features, and boundaries, had been already pointed out by the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, upwards of 
three centuries and a half ago, 

• See page 309. 



“ habitations, or any herb. The country is called Beloro. The tops of the mountains, 
“ indeed, are inhabited by a wild idolatrous people ” (the Spin KAfiris, doubtless, are 
here referred to). 

Polo's description, as above given, is tolerably correct, save as to the direction, 
which is a little too far to the north, and the distance between the Pd-Mir lake and 
the country of “ Beloro,” but his probable meaning is, that from tho Pa-Mir it extends 
about forty stages farther eastward. This seems the more probable, because he says 
Kaskar (Kashghar) is but four days’journey in extent. It is very strange, however, 
that he does not give the name of the “ fine river ” and “ large lake.” 

In the Jesuits’ maps, the mountains called “ Belfir TAgk. ” are laid down between 
BadakhsliAn and Yar-kand, but are also made to extend a little too far north. 

Klaproth’s description of Bilaur and parts adjacent, extracted from Chinese accounts, 
is quite correct, and confirms what the MirzA, Muhammad Haidar, said centuries 
before, that Balti is totally distinct from Bilaur, which lies east of BadaldishAn, and 
south-west of Yar-kand, and, a part of it, north of Balti. The submission of the ruler 
of KAslikAr to the Chinese Government I have referred to elsewhere.* 

Klaproth, translating from the Chinese Imperial Geography, says ("Magasin 
Asiatique,” Vol I., page 96) :— 

“ This country [Bolor, as he spells it] is situated to the south-west of Yarkiang and 
to the east of BadakhchAn. The route by which its tribute reaches Pekin is the same 
as for that of other Muhammadan countries. Under the Han (dynasty) Bolor was 
made part of Ou-fcchha; under the Goei it was the kingdom of A ICeoukhiang. 

“ In 1749,its prince, Chakhou Chamed [may beChakou Chah Amed],+ submitted to 


* See page 187. _ 

j This might be read Shah Khush-Amad. See pages 154 and 188, where the fact of Kashkar being subject 
to China is mentioned. 

Major Biddulph, in his book, “ Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh,” gives Tables of the Katooro of Chitral/' and 
the “ Kushwakte of Yassin.” He says (page 150) that towards the end .of the sixteenth, or beginning of the 
seventeenth century (I will, for example, say from 1695—1705 A.I).), tho then “ Reis,” as he spells Ra’is, “ of 
“ the same family as the rulers of Gilgit before the introduction of Mahommeclanism,” adopted “ a certain Baba 
« Eyoub, said to have been of a noble Khorasan family and, according to the same Tables, the great great 
grandson of this Ba,bd Aiyub, named “ Mahommed Beg,” which is a curiously Turkish name for a Tajzik, had 
five sons, two of whom were twins, and named respectively, “ Shah Khush Amad ” and “ Shah Khushwakt/’ 
and a third was called “ Shah Katoor.” 

Then we are told that “ Shah Khush Amad was wanting in ability/ 1 and was therefore “set aside in favour 
“ of Katoor, from whom the present Katoor family are descended,” Consequently, this Shah Khush Amad ” 
cannot be the same as Klaproth's Chakhou Chamed, who submitted to the Chinese in 1749, and who appears, 
from Klaproth’s extract, to have been still alive in 1763 and 1769, for the former, having been set aside, could 
not have reigned. If we allow an average of but twenty years to each generation of this Baba Aiyub’s 
descendants from 1705 the following will be the result. I give the names as they appear in Major Biddulph’s 
book 

1 st, Baba Eyoub, 1695—1705. 

2nd, Shah Midhat, 1705—1725. 

3 rd, Shah Madad, 1725—1745. 

4 th, Shah Sangali, 1745—1765. 

5th, Mahammed Bog, 1765-—1785. 

6 th, Khush Amad (and Reza, his brother), 1785—1805. 

7th, Shah Afzal I. (his brother’s son was father of Khan Bahadoor), 1805—1830. 

8 th, Shah Katoor [Shah-i-Kator, father of Tajammul Shah], 1830-^-1850, 

9th, Shah Afzal II., 1850—1870. 

This last-mentioned chief was the father of the Aman-ul-Mulk, the present ruler of Chitral, and died in 1858. 
The first “ Shah Afzal, son of Katoor, the founder of the Katooro dynasty, and brother of Khush Amad,” had 
four sons, one of whom is named in this table, “ Khan Bahadoor.” The name of Kh&n Bahddur, Badsh&li, 
Chief of Shaghut, is mentioned at page 158 of these “Notes,” but he was the chief of that territory in 1789-90, 
whereas, allowing twenty years for each generation, his time would be from 1830 to 1850. Khush Amad’s 
father likewise had a son, named u Reza,” and according to this Table, “ Reza ” would be Khan Bahadur’s 
grandfather’s brother. “ Reza” is, doubtless, meant for Rizi; and the Mir, ShahRiza, Badshah of Drush, the 
personal friend and informant of the author of these surveys, was contemporary with Khan Bahadur, Badshah ; 
and tlie latter, if not very young in 1789-90, could not have been much, if at all, past middle ago from what is 
said about him at page .154, consequently, it is scarcely possible that Khan Bahadur could have been the 
contemporary of his great grandfather’s brother, otherwise the years 1785 to 1805 would agree very well for 
Shdh Riza. , ~ 

If we allow fifteen, or even ten, years between each generation, the periods will scarcely agree better 

1 st, Baba Eyoub, 1695—1705. 

2nd, Shah Mihdat, 1705—1720, or 4705—1715, 

3 rd, Shah Madad, 1720—1735, or 1715—1725. 

4 th, Shah Sangali, 1735—1750, or 1725—1735. 

5 th, Muhammad Beg, 1750—1765, or 1735—1745. 

6 th, Kush Arnad, and Reza, hi^ brother, 1765—1780, or 1745—1755. 

7th, Shah Afzal I. (father of Khan Bahadoor), 1780—1795, or 1755—1765. 

8 th, Shah Katoor II., 1795—1810, or 1765—1775. 

9th, Shah Afzal II., 1810—1825, or 1775—1785. 
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the Chinese, and his territory was included within the limits of the empire. The year 
following, he despatched Ohah Bek as an ambassador to the Emperor, who received 
him with kindness, bade him to a feast, and delivered to him a diploma for his 
master. 

“ In 1763, another ambassador took the tribute, consisting of swords and battle- 
axes. The year after that, this country (Bolor) was invaded by Sultah-chah of 
Badakhchan; then the Prince of Bolor sought aid from the Chinese General com¬ 
manding at Yarkiang. He called upon Sultan-ohah to evacuate Bolor, and to cease 
from hostilities. The King of Badakhchau conformed to this command, and Chakhou 
Chained wrote a letter of thanks. The two adversaries sent ambassadors, and the 
tribute, to the Emperor, consisting of poignards, of most excellent quality, along with 
them. ■ " 

“ In 1769, a new tribute of yu stone (jade) and poignards arrived from Bolor, and 
since that time it has always been remitted at the prescribed period.” 

On the following page he (Klaproth) says, that Bfilti “is south of Bolorhut 
Bdlti, called “ Baltistan ” in our maps, never included “ Sirikol,” neither is “ Sirikol ” 
likely to have been “the Bolor of Marco Polo.” 

I mentioned the mountains of Bilauristdn in my account of the Kiifimtari as far 
back as 1859, in my notice of the five principal rivers flowing through the Kaliri 
territory, in the following terms:—“ The largest of the five principal rivers above 
“alluded to, the most easterly, and separating the upper part of Kafiristhn from 
“ Ohitriil or Kfishkar, rises on the southern slope of the Bulfit Tdgh or Cloudy Moun- 
“ tains (in the Turk! language), hut known to the Afghans, and other tribes inhabit- 
“ ing these regions, by the Persian (Tajzik) name of Bilauristan or the ‘ Region of 
“ Crystal,’ from the quantities of that substance found there, at the Talab-i-Ml, or 
“‘Blue Lake,’ lying farther to the south than that of the Sir-i-kol (Sar-i-Kol)* 

“ visited by Wood, which is considered by him to he the source of the Oxus.” Page 5. 

In my “ Account of Kdsh^ar,” published in 1864, I again mentioned Bilauristan:— 
“ the mountainous region to the west of the Ydr-kand river,” bounding Kashkar 
on the north-east, and “ known to the people of these regions as Bilauristdn, or the 


The latter died in 1858. Neither of the above periods would suit for the Shah Biza, Badshah, of these 
“Notes,” but 3795 to 1810, allowing fifteen years for each generation, would suit Khan Bahadur, Badshah,. 
but not his great grandfather’s brother, Shah Biza. 

Turning to the Table of the “ Khushwakte ” dynasty of u Yassin/’ the same discrepancies occur. Allowing 
twenty years between each generation, the following is the result 

1 st, Shah Khushwakt, brother of Khush Amad, 1785-—1805. 

2 nd, Asmatoolah, his son, 1805—1825. 

3rd, Khyroolah, his son, 1825*—1845. 

4th, Suliman Shah, son of Shah Badshah, son of Shah Alum, son of Khushwakt, the next veneration, 
1845—1865. 

The last-mentioned person, however, was killed, or died, in 1829; and Gauhar (not Gohr) Aman Shah, 
surnamed Clial, son and successor of Malik Aman— 1 “ Mooik, or Mulk, Aman 99 is meaningless applied to a 
man, and “ Gaur Rahman/* as Mr. F. Drew writes it, is equally so—was ruler of Mastdch and Yasin, or 
Upper K&shkar—such a term as Upper Chitral is unknown-—when I wrote my account of those States, and 
died in 1860 ; and Ghulam Maluiy - ud - Din, the Pah la wan Bahadur, son of Gauhar Aman, is the present ruler. 

It will be noticed that, in the above list, the name “ Khyroolah/* meant for Khair-Ullah, occurs,. It also 
occurs in these “ .Notes/* for Shah Khair-Ullah, Badshah, mentioned at pages 154, 161, and other places, was 
the supreme ruler of the Kashkar State when these surveys were made, but the period above mentioned will 
not suit for him, he being the ruler iu 1789-9Q. If we, as in the case of the other dynasty, compute fifteen or 
ten years between each generation, the first period will suit much better for my Shdh Khair-Ullah, Badshah. 
The following are the results :— 

1 st, Shah Khushwakt, 1765—1780, or 1745—1755. 

2nd, Asmatoolah. 1780—1795, or 1755—1765. 

3rd, Khyroolah, 1795—1810, or 1765—1775. 

4th, Suliinan Shah, 1810—1825, or 1775—1785. 

If the “ Khyroolah ” mentioned above is the same as my Shah Khair-Ullah, Badsh&h, who was ruling when 
these surveys were made, and contemporary with the Mir, Shah Riza, Badshah of Brush, the latter would also 
be his great grandfather’s brother. Can such he possible? I trow not Unfortunately, tho author of these 
surveys does not mention the names of the fathers of these chiefs to guide us, and Major Bidduiph gives not 
a single date respecting them, with the exception of “ towards the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
“ seventeenth century/’ while some other writers say that the “ Khush wakti dynasty 99 is not much older than 
the present century. 

For the above reasons, there must be Some errors in Major Biddulph’s Tables, but with the facts recorded 
by the author of these surveys respecting the three Badshahs named In these “Notes ” to guide him, he will 
now be able, to correct them. 

* Kol in Persian, signifies a lake, a pond, &c. ; and, in Turk!, kol signifies a dara’h or valley between two 
ranges of mountains. Sir-i-kol is not the name of the lake itself, and is the vitiated form of Sarigh I<Col, the 
kol or lake in the Sarigh J£ol or Yellow Valley. The Sanskrit for lake is sara. 
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Region of Crystal,’ from the quantity of that substance with which it abounds. 15 ' 
Page ■%. ' ’ , ■’ 

It is satisfactory to find, after all that has been written to prove that such a tract 
does not exist, that the tide has now set the other way, and that this well known Bilaur, 
or Bilauristdn, after all, does exist, and in nearly the same position as pointed out by 
old travellers and geographers, whose explanations appear to have been misunderstood. 
In mentioning the ‘‘Belors,” the writers did not intend to show, apparently, or to 
have it supposed, that there was any particular tribe of people so called. They 
merely referred to the people dwelling in that particular tract which was harried by 
Muhammad Haidar and Rashid Sultdn, in the same loose way as people write of 

Wakhis,” " Badakhshis,” " Shignanis,” " E^pkanclis,” and the like, when at the 
same time they may be Turks, Mughals, or Tdjziks, and is not half so absurd as 
styling, "for convenience sake, 11 all the races between Kash-mir and Hindu-Koh 
" Dards,” and the whole of that vast tract " Dardistan,” while Dar-Du is but a small 
territory. In the same way, the main river running through the region referred to, 
and styled " the Belor river,” would not mean that the river was actually called 
“ Belor,” but that it was the river flowing through “ Belor,” in the same way as the 
river of Kdbul is styled by European writers " the Kabul river.” If Bilaur contained 
a single place worthy of being called a town, and all else were villages and small 
hamlets, such place would, in all likelihood, he called, if it had no specific name, " the 
" town of Bilaur,” that is, the town lying in the country or territory known as Bilaur* 
This occurs over and over again, and the error has been constantly made of taking the 
meaning in a sense different from that which the native author meant. Por example, 
we constantly read pf "the city of Kharism.” There was no city so called: the 
reference is to the chief city in the kingdom of Khwarazm, and that was called TJrganj 
by the Turks, Jurjdniah by the ’Arabs, and Gurgdnj by the ’Ajamis. In the same 
way, Bernier writes of “ the city of Kashmire,” for tliere is no city so called, and never 
was, except in the sense I have mentioned. 

Prom the different descriptions given by the Mlrzd, Muhammad Haidar, and other 
Musalmdn historians and geographers, here recorded, and the statements of the old 
European travellers, Bilaur or Bilauristdn consists of that mountainous tract of country 
lying between the Pd-Mir (described at page 188), on the north, and the range 
bounding the Dara’h of Suwat, on the south; and from the territory of Bdlti, on the 
east, to the mighty range pierced by the Do-Rdhah, Apd-luk, and other Kotals , on the- 
west. On this last-mentioned side, however, according to Muhammad Haidar, Bilaur 
embraced the western half of the Kdfiristdn as at present known to us, as far west as 
the Hara’hs of Panj-her and Nijr-Ao, forming the eastern boundary of the Kdbul pro¬ 
vince in that direction, and south as far as the northern parts of the dependent Dara’hs 
of Lamghdn, described at pages 101 to 103, namely, the Dara’hs of Alingdr, 5 All Shang, 
Wdld-Sd’d, and Budr-Ao. 

In other words, Bilaur or Bilauristdn extended on the west from the crest of the 
mountain range running down south from the Do-Rdhah Kotal towards Pashat of 
Kiinar on the river of Kdshkdr or Chitrdl. Its southern boundary was the range 
separating Chitrdl from Bdjawr, and which is crossed by the Hindu-Rdj Gluts 1 haey or 
Pass, and the Ldhori Kotal, described at pages 126 and 143. This range runs upward, 
in the direction of north-east, towards the Tal Pass, with the Bdshkdr Dara’h on the 
south, after which the mountains bend sharply towards the south-east for about 
twenty miles, and then, as sharply, towards the north-east again for about 
the same distance. After this they run nearly due east, as far as Bunjzey, on the 
Abde-Sin or Indus, when they throw out branches to the right and left, one of which, 
the northern one, extends as far east as Saigur (the Shigdr of Muhammad Haidar) and 
the Dara’h of Balotar to the north of it, described at page 191, at which point 
Dangrak terminates, after which it becomes blended with, or lost among, great snowy 
mountains which extend farther east, and form the boundary between Bdlti and 
Ydr-kand, and stretch away, still farther to the east, to within a few miles of the ICara- 
Kuram Pass. 

The northern boundary of Bilaur was formed by the mountain range of Hindu-Koh, 
Tiraj-Mir, Sarowar, or Kund, as it is variously styled by different races, and described at 
page 156. It runs up from the Do-Rdhah Kotal in the direction of north-east, and the 
crest of it marks the boundary between Badakhshdn, on one side, and the Kdfiristdn and 
the Kdshkdr State, on the other, to within a few miles south of the junction of the two 
main branches of the upper Oxus at Panj or Panja’h. It then runs* nearly due east, in 
the direction of the Palpi-Sang Pass, which comes out upon the elevated tract described 
at page 188, known as the Pd-Mir, which bounds Bilaur or Bilauristdn on its extreme 
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northern point, as far to the east as the parallel of 74 of east longitude, when _the 
mountains bend to the east-south-east, and separate the Dara h of Kanjut, which is 
included in D&ngrak, from R&s-g&m and T&gh. Dum-B&sh of Ydr-kaiid, and merge m 
the great snowy mountains before referred to as bounding Biuti on the iiorth. 

All within the boundaries here given constitutes the Bi~aur. or Bilauristan of 
Muhammad Haidar, a maze of stupendous mountains, and containing within its aiea, 
probably, a greater number of giant mountains and lofty peaks than any similar area 
in the world ; but Bilaur proper, if I may be allowed to use the term, and what the 
other older Muhammadan writers and the okl travellers appear to have referred more 
particularly, was the northern half of the tracts contained within the bounds beie 
described, including the Dara’lis of Naghar, Shagliut, the two Kuhobs, Bushkar (no 
to be confounded with Bdshkar), Mast&ch, and Dangrak and its dependent dara hs, m 
one of which Yasin is situated, as described at page 189. W hat the old travellers 
styled the river of Bilaur is the p&ngrak river and its tributaries, as I have described 
it. The author of these surveys only applies the name of Abae-Sin to the great nver, 
which we call the Indus, after the junction of the river of Ddiigrak with it above 

Bl By the Suwdt boundary must be understood the boundary of the territory ruled by 
the Gibari SuMns, or, as they are also styled, the Jahdn-gindn Sultans, before they 
were forced to evacuate Suw/t by the Yusufzf and Mandar Afghdns. 

After this long digression I return to the subject of Tibbat. 

ee It is stated that, during the reign of Shall-i-J alian, Badsbali of Bihli, hostilities 
broke out between the Maks of Y&r-kand and the Tttt&r Hdkims, or rulers, m con¬ 
sequence of which the routes leading into the BadakhsMnsf were closed. On this 
occasion SMk-i-Jahdn*, Bddsbdh, by means of a gift of 60,000 khar-ioars of grain, 
each Ichar-war being two and a half pulchtah manns,\ brought the ruler of the tern, 
tory of Ladddkh to acknowledge allegiance to him, and opened the route m that 
direction. The ruler of (the Little?) Tibbat likewise placed his forehead on the 
threshold of obedience to the same B&dsh&h, and adopted, and made current, within 
his territory, the coin and linear measures of the Dihli kingdom, m return for which, 
an annual grant, by way of a jdgir, was assigned to the BAjah, of 60,000 M,ar-wdrs 
of grain on the Sar-lcar, or province of Kash-mir. Subsequently, m the time of Rajah 
Sukhh-Jfwan, by command of Ahmad SMb, Sadozi, Hurrdm, Badshdh of Kabul, who 
had obtained the cession of Kash-mir, and other provinces, from the Mughal ruler of 
Dihli, in 1164 H. (1751 A.D.), this grant was abolished. ... , 

The historians of Shali-i-JaMn, BddsMh’s reign do not mention this affair, although 
it is very probable. They, however, relate that an expedition was undertaken against 
the S of the Lesser Tibbat in 1047 H. (1637-38 A.D.), which territory is called 
ci- vU—Karanhet,§ and that both Kar-Du,|| as they call the chief place in that 
territory, which is also called Skdr-DA—and, by Hindustanis and others,f who cannot 
pronounce a word beginning with a consonant without the aid of an initial vowel, Iskdr- 
Du—and the stronghold of Shigar,** founded by All Me, the Hbbati, were gained 
possession of. Its ruler, Abdal, by name, was compelled to fly to Kashghar; and his 
brother’s son, Muhammad Murad, was made ruler m bis stead. 

The rulers of the Tibbats bad been in the habit, long previous to this, of sending 
presents to the rulers of the Dihli empire. When Alcbar Badshah was in Kash-mir m 
996 H. (1588-89 A.D.), but, according to the statements of some writers, 111 997 H. 
( 1589-90 A.D.), lie despatched envoys to each of these rulers, £ as they had been m the 
“ habit of sending valuable presents for the Badsh&h s acceptance, and accounted them- 
“ selves among the friends of that monarch.” Mir Beg was sent to the presence of 
’All Rae, the ruler of the Lesser or Little Tibbat, and Mulla Talib, the isfahani, to 



t STthVSint Tibbats previously mentioned, and in “the LiungMns,” at page 104, the plural form is 
used here also. 

\ but I fancy it is meant for ai* or Black-barren, dreary, or inhospitable- 

Tibbat. See note §, next page. . -i,' , ' 

I The same termination, it will be observed, as in Dar-JJu. 

% Not Musalmans only, as some writers pretend. . . , , tri,A the 

#*. Muhammad Haidar says, in his History, that this was the hrst place taken by Sultan Sa id Khan, u» he 
expedition undertaken in 938 H. (1531-32) A.D.). “Shigar was then the seat of government of all Bald, 
« which is the northern part of Tibbat, and terminates at Bilaur. ^ne of the mauza 

« of Haiti is Soru, the strongest and most impregnable in tho whole country. See page 139 for the descup 
tion of the situation and boundaries of Bilaur, and page 295., 






the ruler of the Great Tibbat,- whose name, unfortunately, is not given. Akbar Bad- 
shah, on the same occasion, whilst .at Shihdb-ud-Dln-pur, received a visit from 
Kuraish Sultdn, ruler of Kffshghar, a descendant of “ the Chingiz Khffn” or “the 
Great. KM a, 1 ’ the Mughal. 

On. another occasion, fkbat BMsMh despatched his agents to the 'rulers of the 
Tibbats; for when he went to Kash-mlr in 1005 H. (1596 -97 A.I).), Aiyub Beg, and 
others, “ who had been despatched to the Hakims or rulers of the Tibbats, arrived, 
“ bearing offerings of great value. They informed him that the principal Hffkims, 
*’ thus showing that there were several petty rulers, were agreeable to acknowledge 
“ allegiance to the Badslnlh, read the khutbah for him, and to stamp his name and 
“ titles on their coins.” 

I now resume the account of the route from Laddikh to YAr-kahd. 

" Setting out from Ladddkh, you proceed one long mmzil dr stage to Suyd,*, the 
name of a desolate halting place, situated at the foot of a mighty mountain range, 
which they also call by the name of Suyu.f Brom thence the next manzil brings you 
to AkJ-Gam, which is the name of a small village; and, by the way, you have to cross 
the mountaiu'range of Suyii. * * § ‘ ” 

“ Brom Ale-Gam or Ale-village, ten manzils bring you to Kara-Kuram, § which is 
the name of a great mountain range, out of which a river .flows, which first runs 
towards the south-west, and then inclines to the south-east. Subsequently, turning 
south again, it passes Ak-Gdm, and afterwards bending sharply towards the left hand, 
in the direction of north-west, inclining west (W .N. W\), flows onwards, and, passing 
Kar-Du or Sledr-Dd, receives the name of Abde-Sm. || At this place (Ak-Gdm) the 
said river is called the Sha-yugh or SM-yuk, gh and k in Turkish words being 
interchangeable. The route lies along the bed of this river, and vast mountains tower 
upwards, both on the right, hand and on the left. This great cleft in the mountains^ 
from Ak-Gam to the Kara-Kuram, is likewise known as Shd-yugli or Shd-yuk, and, 
consequently, this river should be called, correctly, not the river SM-yugh or Sha-yuk 
but the river of the SM-yugh or SM-yule.f 

“ Leaving the pass over the Kara-Kuram range of mountains, you proceed four 
manzils and reach a desolate and uninhabited halting place, called Kahaplu-Aghzah,** 
and on the way thither you meet with a vast deal of snow, and much water, grass, 
and herbage. As the smell emanating from these grasses produces faintness and 
stupefaction, travellers take care to provide themselves with onions when they travel 
by this route. When a person becomes affected from the smell, and feels faintness 
coming over him, his companions give him an onion to eat, and also one to smell at, 
and this is said to be an effectual antidote.ff 

“ Ii1rom Kahaplu-Aghzah you have to proceed another five manzils to Chiragh Shah, 
another now desolate halting place, so called after some Sayyid jJJ ancl, by the way, 
meet with much water, and many grassy tracts. There are springs of water here in all 
directions; and the water from them having united, and having been joined by other 
small tributaries, flows towards the north, towards VAr-kand, and receives the name 
of Zar-AfshAn—The Disperser or Scatterer of Gold.§§ The people of these parts state 


* The Sasser of Major-General J. T. Walker, and Suser of the “ Yarkand Mission Report,” and Shaw, 

f riic Kailas range, the fabled residence of Kuwera, the God of riches, and the favourite haunt of Siwa 
the 44 Destroyer.” 9 

J The Turkish for white, also written Agh, gh and £ being interchangeable. 

§ Kara-Kuram and ICaiVli-Kuram, as it is also written, signifies black (i, c., bad, barren, hurtful, roti*b, etc.) 
gravel, shale, or the life The tract of country in which was the principal urdu of the Awang Khan of the 
Karayat tribe of the Duralgin division of the Mughal race, and where the Chingiz Khan subsequently pitched 
his great urdu and made his principal i/urat, was also called Kara, or Kara’h-Kuram, from the nature of the 
ground. See my. 44 Translation of the Tabakat-i-N&siri,” pages 875 and 942. 

II See the Baloter Dara’h, page 190. 

^ Moorcroft and Trebeck say (Vol. I., p. 262) : “The Shayuk is the principal river that joins the Indus 

* on the north, Rising at the foot; of the Karakoram mountains, it flows several days’journey to the south 
44 till within two days’journey to the north-east of the village of Alikam. There it receives the Duryukh a 
44 river that collects the waters from the eastern portions of the northern valley, and it then turns at almost 

* a angle to the west. From Hundur, the capital of the district of Nobra, it flows in a direction north- 
44 west on to Ladakh,” etc. 

** Perhaps signifying the place of many spurs, many mouths, or places of exit, or of ascents and descents. 

T T * or. this reason, the custom being as 44 old as the hills,” this range has been called the Tstfng-Limr or 
Onion Mountains, by the Chinese for ages past. See also page 145 anti note J. 

I Hib route avoids the Sanju Pass, and is the 44 Chiragh Saldi” of Shaw, and the 44 Yarkand Mission 
Report.” 1 hero is a tomb there probably of some Sayyid, or it is the site of one. 

, §§ The Mirz&, Muhammad Haidar, says the water of the Ydr-kand river is the purest in the world. 
Respecting the course of that river he says: 44 It rises in the mountains of Tibbat, which are full of ice and 
4 ‘ snow, and flows from south to north for a ditsance of one month’s journey. It runs with ^reat velocity in 
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that the whole of tlie drainage or surface water issuing from the KarA-Kuram range, 
which flows south towards LaddAkh, receives the name of SM-yugh. or Sha-yuk, while 
all that flows in the opposite direction towards Ydr-kand is called the Zar-AfsMn. 

«The Mir, SMh RizA, BAdsMh, of Brush, told the author of these surveys that 
the people dwelling in BadakhsMn, and in Kirghiz, or Kirkiz, as the name is also 
written, and travellers of YAr-kand, considered that the waters of the KohistAn to the 
north of ChitrAl or Kdshkdr enter BadakhsMn, run towards the west through that 
country, and- unite with the Jihun ; and that some portion of the waters flowing from 
the mountains of the most western part of Tibhat, lying to the-southward of VAr-kand, 
and farther east towards the Kara-Kuram Pass, flows' towards the north, towards 
YAr-kand, and receives the flame of Zar-AfsMn • Also, that whatever waters issue 
from the KohistAn of Little Tibbat and that direction, to the south of KAshkAr and 
Kirghiz [which, by this last remark, the Mir, SMh RizA, BadsliAh, shows he means 
for the name of a tract of country, and not the name of a tribe only; and in this 
sense Muhammad Haidar also sometimes uses it], go to form the great river known 
as the AhAe-Sin, which, one kuroh north of Atak-BanAras, unites with the Landaey 
Sin, NlUAb, or river of Kabul.” 

“ The next Manztt from OtiirAgh Shah is over the Kudu Babau* or Kitdii Kotal, 
the name of the great pass over a mountain range of such vast altitude as cannot be 
explained.t At the crest of this range the territory of Tibbat-i-Kalan, or Great 
Tibhat, terminates in this direction. 

“ From the first TJlwas or desolate halting place, on the way from LaddAkh to the 
KAdfx Bahaa or Pass, the roughness of the road, its other difficulties, and the number 
of mountain ranges to be crossed, almost defy description. The snow is deep at all 
times during the short period that the route remains open, and to reach each halting 
place some range of greater or lesser altitude has to be crossed. The whole of the 
tract passed through, with the single exception of the Ak-GAm, is uninhabited, hence 
the mere names of the halting places, when they bore any, have not been given. 

The next manzil is- to Ak-Kuram,! the name of a desolate halting place, but on the 
way thither you pass by numerous grassy spots. The country, indeed, is comparatively 
level, and like meadow land, in many places; and here and there on all parts of it 
nomad people, chiefly of the Kirghiz or Kirkiz tribe,§ pitch their felt tents and graze 
their flocks and cattle. - 


“its bed of* stones and sand; and, when it enters the Sarigh Kol (Yellow .Dara’h or Valley), which is a 
“ territory dependent on K&shghar, it becomes exceedingly violent, and dashes along, over the rocks and 
« stones in its bed, towards the east, until it comes out into the plain, and in this plain or open country it flows 



« i s to be found at all in some places, and it is possible to cross by placing the feet from one stone (or rock) to 
« the other. In the summer season (when the sun is in Leo) it increases to that degree that it overflows its 
“ banks, a.ud spreads out for nearly a farsakh (league) in breadth, and in one kuroh of that, which is the middle 
“ of it (or mid-channel), the depth will be nowhere less than ten gaz. In this river the Sang-i-Yashb or 
“ Yashin (jade) is found.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Gordon, of the Yarkand Mission (page 224 of the “ Report ”), is of opinion that 
“the Yarkand river may yet lie regarded as rising in the Kunjut range instead of the Karakoram [sic], as 
« hitherto believed,” but the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, know what he was writing, and his authority in this, 
and other geographical subjects, is too good to be’ doubted for mere speculation, while, at the sa,me time, the 
author of these surveys confirms the Mirza’s statements. To judge from Major-General Walker’s map, the 
upper course of it has not been actually explored by Europeans, as it is entered therein in dotted lines. 

Shaw entered Ydr-kand in December. He says, on approaching Ydr-kand, “ We crossed a considerable 
« r iver, which I was told is navigated by boats in the summer months when the river is full. Wow it is 
“ divided into five streams, all of them fordable.” Page 178. 

* Daban or Dawau, b and w being interchangeable, in Turkish, signifies a hill or mountain pass, of con¬ 
siderable elevation, in distinction from Art, which means a defile or pass between two ranges of mountains 
or over low hills. This pass is the “Yungee Dewan ” of Show, and the “Yangi Pass” of Major-General 
Walker. 

| About 16,000 feet, and in some places 19,000. 

t Ak«l£uram signifies white shale, gravel, or the like. 

S Kirghiz, Kirkiz, Kirghiz, or Kirkiz, and, sometimes, Karghiz, etc.^ with short a , as the word is variously 
written, is the name ol' a distinct tribe of Turks, a division of the Uir-at, who, in the time of the Chingiz 
Khan, who sent his son, Juji, against them (see << Tabakat-hNasiri, ,> page 969), dwelt along the banks of the 
Kam-Kamjhit, The Mughal TJzbak writer, the author of the Bahr-ul-Asr&r, says “ tbeir original country on 
61 one side adjoins MughiUistan, and on the other the Salingah, on one side of which the different tribes ot the 

Tan put Mughdls dwell, amj on the other side the Naeman tribe of Turks.” In that same part, he says, 
are likewise located “ the Muglinl tribes of Korkin, Burkut or Burghnt, and Turn-at.” 

According to the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, Kirghiz or Kirkiz is the name applied to a tract of^ country, as 
well as to the tribe, the tract, probably, inhabited by them when he wrote. (See also “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” 
note at. pages 913 and 950.) He, however, says, in one place in his History, that they are a tribe of Mughdls, 
but this is a mistake, certainly, but he adds that the tribes of those parts had become much mixed up, This 
mistake is proved from what he says elsewhere, namely, that “ the Mug hit Is were unable to dwell in Moghul- 




-Masjid—“ The White Masjid which is 
.. . . .. - s' hext m&nMl, a distance of twelve huroh, 

brings you to the village of Kugydr or Kiigiy&r, at which place there is a guard-house 
where the transit dues are levied from traders and others on the part of the Badshah 
of Khita. Another three stages, which are rather long ones, and you reach Yiir-kand, 
7/dr, in the Turkish language, signifying a high bank, and hand, a town or village— 
The Town on the High Bank*—which is a city of considerable size, and under the 
sway of Zain Khan, the Hdkim,f who is subject to the Bddsh&h of Khitd. It is sur¬ 
rounded by extensive suburbs, consisting of gardens, orchards, and farms, which 

“ I start on account of the Kirghiz” In his account of the Mughul rulers he says, “ At this time, which is 
“ the year 951 H. (1544 A.D.), no person of that, people having now been left who knew the traditions of the 
“ Mughul sovereigns, and they having become deprived and stripped of their dominions by the rise of others 
u to power, the author lias had to undertake to record them; for had he not had the boldness to attempt it, ho 
“ believes that the records of the Mughfil BMslnihs would have disappeared from the pages of time.” These 
facts may account for any slight error made bv such a generally most correct, careful, and well-informed writer, 
lie adds, that all the Mughuls bad become Musalmans,. but that the Kirghiz still remain in.fidels, and yet he 
gives some of them Mnsalman names. Sec also “ Tabakat-i-N^iri, ,> note at page 869. 

The idehs of modern travellers and writers appear to be very hazy respecting the various tribes of Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, which they mix up in a terrible manner. Shaw'f/ 4 Yarkand and Kashgar,” page 22), 
writes df “ pure Tartars like the Kirghiz,” and says, in a foot-note, “ The Kirghiz I believe are all Tartars.” At 
page 25, he writes of “Toorks ” and “ Kirghiz,” and believes “ the latter to bo all Tartarsand then again, 
“ The Kirghiz are of many different tribes , Kaznk, Kipchak, Kara-Kalpak, etc., besides the true Kirghiz, who 
“ are again, subdivided into their various hordes.” Again, at page 26, we have “Tartar OozbCks;” and two- 
pages farther on, “ The Oozboks are the most civilized of the Tartar or Toprk tribes.” At page 30 he. says, 
“ t lie Kipchak s form a link between, the nomad and non-nomad Toorks,” and on the next "page we have 
actually “ a tribe of pastoral Tiirks,” whatever they may be. 

The “ Yarkand Mission Report,” page 83, includes, both “ Kirghiz and Kazak ” under the name of “e Jatak 
Mug hoi .” Then again we are told that “ the Yalduz Kalmak are Turgufc andKoshotand immediately after, 
that the “ Kalmak are a distinct people from the Turk tribes of Kashghar,” and that they “ belong to the great 
“ Monghol [.we] Tartar race from the north.” From this we must conclude that the writer, Mr. Bellew, 
makes a great difference between the “ Moghol ” and the “ Monghol-Tartar race.” What utter confusion ! 

To show the extent of this confusion we have merely to mention that Mr. Bellew (“ Report,” page 59) 
questioned a “ Kirghiz,” who said, but the force of his answer does not appear to have been appreciated, “ I 
“ belong to the Naymdn tribe and that there were “ a thousand houses [he meant khargahs, or felt tents] 
“ between the Chadir Kill arid Sarigh Kill, all of whom are JKagmd?is 

Kow these “ Naymans” are no other than a portion of the famous JSTaemaii tribe of Turks, in no way con¬ 
nected with the Kirghiz or K Irkiz; and Koshluk, a detailed account of whom will be found in the “ Tran slat ton 
“ of the Tabakat-i-Nasirl,” pages 930, 957, 980, and 982, the son-in-law of the last Gur Khan of the Kara- 
Khit/i-i dynasty w& its last chief and sovereign, who was killed by the Badakhshls in the Dara’h called Sarigh 
Chop/in, referred to at page 140. The author of the Tabakat-KNftsiri, in liis account of this event, says, he 
was slain “on the boundaries of Jab and KIkrab, which is Ghuzzistin, and the hill tracts of Samarkand.” 

Munshi Faiz-Bakhsh also gives an account of the “Kirghiz tribe” (see “Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society” for 1872), and mentions the names of the 32 sections into which, ho says, they are divided. Among 
these are the well known names of Kip-chak [Jyifchak: the tribes known by this mime are Turks. See 
“ Tabalpit-i-Nasirl,” page 877], Kataghan [the Kafc-gh In tribe are Nairiin Mughals, descended from Biikul 
Kat-ghin, Alan KuwaAs eldest son], Nirnan '[Naeman Turks], Turkman [the well-known race now striving 
against the ever encroaching Hus], and Durman [Din-man, who arc also Kairun Mughals]. 

H&einans may still be found, likewise, in what we incorrectly call the “Hazara country,” as well as in the 
Kdshghar State, and on the borders of Ydr-kand and Tibbat. The Kazdks, or Kazzaks, are of the TJzbak 
division of the Mughal nation, and separated from them in the time of Abu-l-Khair Khan. Kazak, or Kuzzalt, 
is merely a nick-name. Those tlzbaks who thus separated from the main portion, being without means and 
appliance's, and • in a destitute and disorganized condition, and without a country, were nicknamed kazdk or 
hazzdk , which European writers have vitiated into Cossack. Oriental writers use the Turkish word, even in 
Central nud^ Southern India, and apply it to signify a marauder, pillager', and a light armed, irregular horse-' 
man—-the Pindar! of the Marhattahs, and Bashi-Bazuk of the Turks—who hang about the flanks and rear of 
armies, but will not come to close quarters, nor will they fight unless obliged, and only then with over¬ 
whelming odds in their favour. The real meaning of the term appears to be “ disorganized,” “tumultuous,” 
“ straggling,” etc. ^ 

Among the Kazaks or Kazzdks of the present day we find Arghun Mughals, Naernan Turks, Kungkur-dt 
Mughals, Kipchak or Kifehak Turks, and many others. The word is written and ^ but not 

This sUme admixture occurs among the so-called Kirghiz of the present day, in which are to be found 
Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, and some are even styled Kirghiz Kazaks. 

The MIrzd, Muhammad Haidar, states that the (Jzbak Kazaks, unable to remain in the Dasht-i-Kibchak, on 
account of the superiority of the Manghkits (also written Mangkuts by others), came into Mughulistan to the 
number of over 20,000. This happened subsequently to the year 928 H. (1522 A.D.). 

A person conversant with the descent of the Turks'; mid their different ramifications, if among them, would 
be able, with a little trouble, to obtain all the information required, but to those who jumble together Turk, 
Tdttar, and Mughal, the task would bo a hopeless one. See the “ Translation of the Tabakdt-i-JNTasiri,” on 
the descent of these people, note 2, page 869, and also page 899, and “ Geographical Magazine ” for May, 
1878, page 113. 

* The Turkish word ydr, as in the name of Yar-kand, and Y/vr-klang, etc., signifies a bank, split, fissure, 
ravine, etc., and probably refers to its numerous channels or the numerous channels made by the Zar-Afshaii. 
Khi, Klan, or Xiang, means, slanting, sloping, slope, dip, escarpment, ahd the like. 

Kaud signifies a town, city, inhabited place. The Zar-Afshan, or Ydr-klang, the meaning of which has. 
been given, cuts up the plain around the city into numerous fissures and channels whpn it is at its height 

t This was at the time these surveys were made, about ninety years since. 
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A Extend for a considerable distance all round. At a distance of four kqroh from 
city you reacli the banks of the Zar-AfsMn, which here is a large river, and is crossed 
by a bridge; It flows under the walls of the city.” 

Here the route, as given by the author of these surveys, ends. 

Ydr-kand, in ancient tunes, was a large city,* but had greatly decayed, and was 
becoming desolate, when the cruel tyrant, the Mirza, Abu-Bikr, the predecessor of 
Sultan Sa’id Khdn, made it his capital about 880 H. (1475-76 A.D.). Soon after 
there were some twelve thousand gardens in and around the city, which was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall thirty cubits high. Further information respecting ,lhc history and 
geography of Yar-kand, and the Kdshghar territory generally, will be found in the notes 
to my “Translation of the Tahakdt-i-Ndsiri,” page 922, etc. 

“ The distance from Kashghar to Yar-kand is three manzila of about seventeen, 
kuroh each. As the country all along the line of route is highly cultivated, and 
exceedingly populous, the different mansils or stages are not restricted to certain 
places as between Kdshghar and Kho-kand. The Yar-kand river, also called the 
Yar-Kidn or Kidng, and Zar-Afshdn, or Gold Scatterer, flows- past the city on the 
south.” 

“ Yar-kand, which is the largest city of Turkistan,f has two citadels within its 
walls; one in which the Muhammadan governor dwells, and the other, on the 
southern side, where the Chinese chief, who commands the army quartered there/ 
resides. 

“ This force, which is intended to overawe the Yar-kandis, amounts to about 
40,000 men, with several guns. This is the largest force the Chinese have in this 
direction of their empire, and the best and most efficient, the troops being picked 
men. They are relieved yearly. Of this force 10,000 men are quartered within the 
city, and the remainder in the vicinity. 

“ The police arrangements are similar to those of Kffshghar, with this exception, 
that an equal number of Chinese soldiers are associated with the police in their duties; 
and one‘celestial’accompanies each of'the chcmg-naioazdn (the ch&ng is a piece of 
wood, with two of which each soldier of the police force is provided, and which he 
strikes together in a peculiar manner at the termination of each watch of three hours, 
and calls out the hour of the day or night), as the watbhmen, or strikers of the cluing t 
are called, in his rounds. * 

“ Russian kdrwdns come here, and bring all sorts of European .manufactures, 
hardware, however, predominating. They take back with them teas, silk,*and other 
articles of Chinese produce and manufacture, but they are not allowed to proceed 
farther east.” 

* * * * * * 

The four preceding paragraphs, extracted from information I obtained some thirty 
years ago, I have inserted here merely to show what Yar-kand was, according to native 
report, at that time, which was long before we had any intercourse whatever with 
those parts.| Since that time vast changes have taken place. The Chinese were 


* According to the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, who is an excellent authority, it was not the ancient city 
that Abu-Bikr made his capital, for that was in ruins long before ; and he says it was unknown whether the 
old city bore the name of Y£r-kand at all. The Yar-kand which Abii-Bikr- made his capital was a mere 
kasbah— small town—-at the-time, but after that it began to increase and to flourish. He razed the walls and 
other ruins of the old city by means of his gangs of kazaks or criminals (not Kazaks, vttl. Cossacks) in 
search of hidden treasures, and is said to have thereby obtained vast wealth, as he did in a like manner at 
Khutan. 

f Neither Yar-kand nor Kdshghar are in Mughalistan, which is a totally distinct region. 

I Some time in the year 1851 or 1852, when I was stationed at Punah, in the Dakhan, the Right Honour¬ 
able B. Disraeli, M.P. (tlie Earl of Beaconsfielcl, K.G.), at the prayer of the sisters of Lieutenant Wyburd, 
of the Indian Navy—who was said to have escaped from slavery at Bukhara, and had reached Kho-kand, 
where he was at that time imprisoned—endeavoured, by a motion in the House of Commons, to rouse the 
British Government to effect his release. 

It appeared that, a short time before, a native agent from the reigning chief of the territory of Kho-kand had 
arrived at Pes’hawar, with information that a European, calling himself “ Wypart,” was confined in the city of 
Kho-kand, under suspicion of his being a Russian spy—the Russians were then preparing to take measures to 
“ameliorate” the State in question, and the Khan was hostile to them—but that the prisoner protested he was 
an Englishman, who hacj, escaped from slavery at Bukhara. The Khan's object in sending an agent was, 
probably, with the desire of entering into friendly intercourse with us, as the Atalik-i-Ghdzi, the late 
Ya’kiib Beg of Kashghar, sent in after years ; but the agent in question intimated that the Khan would release 
the man if any officer were sent to identify him as a British subject. 

Lieutenant Wyburd, of the Indian Navy, had been despatched from Persia, some years before, to Bukhara, 
in order to endeavour to discover the fate of the unfortunate Stoddard and Conolly, and he had never returned. 
It was reported that he had been seized at Bukhara, and sold into slavery. 

On becoming aware of these matters, I tendered my services, through the Bombay Government, to the 
Supreme Government of India, and offered to proceed to Kho-kand, by way of Kash-mir and Laddakh, but it 
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expelled, and a Musalman State, which, it was hoped, would have proved a harrier to 
Russian encroachments in that direction, was established. Its stability, however, 
rested on the life of one remarkable, energetic, and. talented man, and when he died 
its stability vanished, and the Chinese have again established themselves in the 
Kashghar territory. 


The Left-hand Route to Ladddkh. 

The route from Labor to Jammu is so well known that it is scarcely necessary to 
give it here, but that from Jammii to Laddakh is as follows 

“ Leaving Jammti, you proceed two kuroh in the direction of north-east to the 
Sar-Di Sara, sara being the Sanskrit name for a kol-i-db or great lake. Prom thence 
you go on seven kuroh, in much the same direction as before, to the Man Sara,, which 
is the name of another lake. The country between this place and Jammii is very 
mountainous, although situated in the (/arm-sir, or warm climate, but, in proceeding 
from Man Sara to .Bandar-lidl, or Bandar-har, the next manzil, a distance of twelve 
kuroh, is a great mountain range covered with perpetual snow, and you enter a much 
more elevated tract of country. Another long stage from the last halting place brings 
you to Bhadarwah, which is a town, of considerable size. At this point two roads 
branch oil to the right and left. The latter leads to Kislitvvar, and the right-hand 
road, the direction of which is towards the north-east as before, is that now to be 
explained. 

“ Prom Bhadarwah you cross a small river which flows below that place, and 
proceed to Punts, the name of a small village situated at the foot of a great mountain 
range, which is known by the name of Puntsi Dahdr, and is clothed with perpetual 
snow. To reach the crest of the range is a journey of two days, but a man un¬ 
encumbered with baggage or a load can reach it in one, and in another descend on the 
farther side. 

“ After crossing over this great mountain range, another long manzil brings you to 
Padal, or Padar,* also known as Chhatr-Ghar.f which is the name of a fort, and also 
of a great mountain range, covered with perpetual snow. It takes two days to reach 
the crest of this likewise, and two more to descend the other, or northern, face of it. 
At the foot of it, on this (the northern) side, is a village called Sini, the place of 
residence of the Lanbah;|; of the Bhot tribe. The mountaineers of this part, and the 
ruler of Tibbat, venerate this L&nbah as a god. This tract of country is likewise 
called Padal, or Padar,§ and its chief place and seat of authority is the before-mentioned 
Chhatr-Ghar. 

" The mighty range crossed in reaching Sini is known by the name of the Banjal 
Dahar, and the route lies through the Paclal, or Padar, valley. In another two stages 
from Sini you reach Be-Tuk, a place where there are a few dwellings; and in two 
stages more you reach Zds-Kar, also written Zans-Kar, the n being nasal, which is the 
name of a small village. || This part is under the rule of a separate Rd-jah, but he is 
related to the Rajah of Laddakh, and is styled Rbjali of Zds-Kdr. 

" From Zds-Kar, you proceed one long manzil to Zdti-Lali, also known as Zdimi- 
Lah, which is the name of a large village, or rather small town,If in the Zas-Kdr 
territory, belonging to the above-mentioned Rajah. Bight mansils more bring you to 


waa not considered advisable to depute a European officer, and a native agent, the Jvlnvdjah, Ahmad the 
Nakhshbaudi, was sent instead. I need scarcely add that he failed. At the period in question I met quite 
by accident, a Jew who had accompanied Dr. Joseph Wolff on his journey to Bukhara, who would have 
accompanied me,and two respectable natives, of Kho-kand, who had just returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and Madinah, and were on their w«yr home, agreed to attach themselves to me, and bo answerable for 
my safety. I was rather sanguine of success, but I might have failed as the Kbwajah did. I should not 
however, have rested satisfied with merely despatching natives here and there,and confining myself to inquiries 
in bazars, as be appears to have done. ° 1 

Some of the information I had gleaned at the period in question I embodied in a short paper which appeared 
in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” for 1857, and from it the above extracts have been 
taken. 

* The Padar of Vigno. As before mentioned, r and l are interchangeable. 

f Now known also as Gulab-Ghar. 

j What European writers call “ Lama.” 

§ The “ Padam 99 of our maps, evidently. 

|| The Muza, Muhammad Haidar, in 939 H. (1532-33 A.D.), also penetrated into Tibbat-i-Zan^-us-Sakar 
as he writes it. Khurba, or Khorba, where he was, was in the middle of it, and Sut was five days’ ionrnnv 
distant, ' J J ■' 

t This place is not actually called Zangi-Lah, but is the village at the foot of the ZanPa3s because in 
the Tibbat! language, Lak means u a pass.’* ° 9 ■ * 
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* Sec'page 295, and note f. This is the same place ns Saigur of Route Forty-four, page 190. 

Or, more correctly, Muz-Tiigh or Muz-Tuk, but s is often used for z, as ah is for k. 










•tlie inhabitants and animals of these regions, and is caused by the rarefaction of the 
air and intense cold, on the 16th of Zi-IIijjah, 939 H. (July 1633 A.D.). 

It was immediately after this that the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, who, for fear of 
the treatment he might experience at the hands of 'Rashid Siilfc&n, Said Khdn’s son 
and successor in K&shghar,' could not venture to return to it, undertook the perilous 
journey from Tibbat to Bddakhshdn. As yet, he says, no one had ever heard of a 
route from Tibbat into Badakkslutn that did not lie through the Kashghar territory, 
which he wished specially to avoid. Ho appears not to have known that by coming to 
Skar-Dd he might have taken the route by Gilg.it and the To-e Kolal and through 
Kashkar ;« or, if lie knew of it, having but twenty-seven persons with him when he 
set out, including Sikandar Sultdn, lie was not in a position to enter a strange 
country comparatively populous, and in which he might have been attacked. 

Muhammad Haidar now set out from that part of Tibbat in which he then was, 
in order to attempt to reach Badakhshdn by that unexplored route. When he reached 
the village of Kara-Kuram, at the time of the sotting of the sun, the river there, 
which is of considerable size, froze up completely, in such wise that -water was not to- 
•'be obtained after two hours’ labour in endeavouring to reach it. 

When the party reached the point where the unexplored route into Badakhshdn 
branched off, Sikandar Sultdn asked permission to leave him to return to Kdshghar, 
and. take the chance Of what mig’ht there befall him. Muhammad Haidar’s party was 
then reduced to. twenty-two persons, besides himself, and the whole were in a most 
destitute condition, and almost starving. Ho says one of the men, who had. lately 
deserted and fled to Yar-kan^ ImuI related to him on one occasion that ho had heard 
from the people of the Koli fefl^i^aijvand, that from a place called Tdglidndkf a 
road, which led this way andAhlt tflf out on the Pd-Mir of Badakhshdn. 

He appears to have skirted the nortfertHi® of the Muz-Tagh range, for, having 
gone onwards, guided soiely by conjecture, for tfflteAdavs after Sikandar Sultdn left 
him, from the point where the Ydr-kand route li»Wff;d off, at breakfast-time the 
next morning they reached a place where there were sofae inhabitants. These came 
forth to. receive him and his small party, and treated them with the greatest hospitality# 
and relieved their misery as Well as they were able. Muhammad Haidar made 
inquiries of them respecting the road, and their destination. They told him that the 
Darali he was then in was called Rds-gdm, and that from thence to the Pd-Mir was 
five days’ journey. The people were so delighted, they said, to see the descendant of 
their sovereigns of four centuries among them, that they turned out in a body from 
the places he passed on his way, and would have accompanied him on the road. They 
conducted him to the Pa-Mir, which was reached in seven days, and he subsequently 
entered Khdwdn, on the frontier of Badakhshdn. Ho appears to have entered 
Wdkhdn, and reached the frontier of Badakhshdn by the valley drained by the 
southern branch of the Panj, or Upper Oxus. ' J 


Bellew says, in his 


* See the, route, page 189. 

t Writing of Gyaphthan, about, twenty miles south of the Karit-Kuram Pass, Mr. 

“ Kashmir and Kashghar,” page 16.3, and referring to the MiraC, Muhammad Haidar’s journey he « parted 
“•from hut companion, the Prince Iskandar of Yarkand, and set «ut on his adventurous journey by unknown 
“paths to Wakhari; and it was on the mountains just beyond this—probably at the headwaters oftheShauok—. 

that he shot the monstrous wild yak. on which his party subsisted during the. three days of their perilous 
“ journoy to the inhabited valley oi Rdshgum, as he so graphically describes, a valley which, under the name 
“ of Warshgum, &c., &c. 

Here the writer has fallen into great error. The party which set out from Tibbat took much more than 
three days to reach Taghikuik, where the roads into Badakhshdn (not Wakhan) and Yar-kand branched off 
and Sikandar Sultan and some others separated from Muhammad Haidar and his party. « The paths ” as far as 
Bdlti extended, and the parts adjacent wore not “ unknown,” because lie had been in those parts before" but it 
was from Taghandk that the route was unknown. In the next place, Kas-kam, or Rds-gdm as i t’is also 
written, is a dara’h lying north of the great mountain range—part of the Biiaur range—and Warshi<umi (not 
Warshgum, see pages 189 and 190 of these Notes) is a dara’h dependent on the Dara’h of Dd&rak on the other 
or south side of the same range, and is separated from Rds-kdm by the Dara’h of Kanjut and the Tdrdi Dum. 
Bdsh Pa-Mir. The Warshigum valley leads southward to Yasin, by what is called the « Darkot.c Pass”” in our 
maps, more than one hundred miles west, of Ras-kam, and some two hundred and fifty miles from the mountain., 
just beyond “Gyaphthan ’’and “the head waters of the Sliayok.” * mountains 

When Muhammad Haidar’s party set out from Taghanak, where lie parted from Sikandar Sultan several 
horses broke down consequent on their being without shoes, but that same day Muhammad Haidar hilled a 
wild k etas or ydk. He had some of the raw hide drawn over the hoofs of the broken-down horses and he savs 
that they took along-with them as much of its flesh as their horses could carry, enough to last them for four or 
five days, aud even then that they may have only taken a quarter of it, the animal was so bio-. Ho killed » 
still larger one on the following day. " * 

The kutas is the gliajz-gao of the Tabakat-i-Nii?iri. The Amir, Ni^ir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Ti°in. the Turk tb, 
father of Sultdn Mahmud of Gliaznin, was nicknamed “ Kanl-Buj-ktim,” whicl^ the autho? sVs siSs in 
the Turki language, “ the Siyah Ghajz-gao,” or “ Black Tattar Bull,” or Black Wild Ydk. See mv‘ ! Trans¬ 
lation,” page 68, and « Elliot’s India,” Vol. VIII., pages xi. and xii, 7 Anuls 
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is the name of a small village % 
front of it flows the Ab-i-Sbin&z, or river of the 
tains to the west. The road from Kdshgliar intc 
and the stream issuing from it also flows past the Langur* of 3 
westward. This appears to be the route taken by Major Moni_ 
he proceeded to Ydr-kand from BadakhsMn, and a little to the north of ] 
described in Route Forty-three, at page 187, which see. 

Having described the various routes through the little known tracts extern 
Kabul to Ladddkh, and on to Yar-kand, and given a brief description of the 
passed through, I now turn south, in order to complete jcay account of t 
between Pes’hawar and Atak down to the Kaurab. Pass, in the Dera’h-jdt, from v 
I first set out. To this I shall devote another Section. 

31st December, 1880. 
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* Langar, the same vrorcl as in Langar~Kot, has been described at page 247* 
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